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CHAPTEE L 

PASTIMES OP THE '' PEOPLE '' IN PARIS. 

'' Methooght I sate beside a public way, 
Thick strewn with summer dust ; and a great stream 
Of people there was hurrying to. and fro, 
Numerous as gnats upon the evening gleam, 
All hastening onward, yet none seemed to know 
Whither he went, or whence he came, or why 
He made one of the multitude/' 

Shbllst. 

Let us now say a word about the pastimes of the 
corresponding class in Paris : similar in kind and in 
calibre^ they are yet eminently characteristic^ and tell 
us many a tale of the tastes and dispositions^ the 
acumen and intelligence of our French neighbours. 

To begin with the street amusements^ of which 
there are so great a variety and so endless a succes- 
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4 THE GAMIN DE PABTS. 

sion ; there is not one of these which may not be 
considered peculiarly French, and the striking and 
original humour— often amounting to wit— 
which seasons these exhibitions, can only be 
appreciated by a Parisian entourage. Indeed the 
sallies and repartees with which this is met, and 
which generally occasion a briUiant voUey on either 
side, mainly emanate &om that essentially French 
creation, the Gamin de Paris. 

The Streets of London, it is true, furnish their 
contingent to the humbler class of public amusements, 
and contribute to encourage the loitering propensities 
and truant habits not only of errand-boys and ser- 
vant girls, but likewise of tlieir superiors in rank and 
understanding. A/?ho has walked through the streets 
of London and not felt a sudden surprise, not 
perhaps unmingled with contempt, at beholding the 
public thoroughfare blocked up by a well-dressed 
crowd, intensely absorbed, for perhaps the hundredth 
time in their lives, in the squeaking dialogue and 
the truly ' striking* scenes of the valiant and com- 
bative Punch ! 

We doubt whether his Parisan rivals Guignol and 
Gringallet (who by the bye are not allowed to pro- 
menade their theatres) ever collect an assemblage 
of a similar character. GuignoFs is specially the 
thedtre des enfans, it is their undisputed property ; 
and perhaps the most attractive sight he furnishes, is 



MINIATUEE TH£AT£BS. 

the joyous little assistance which surrounds his 
miniature stage. The performance^ too^ is rather more 
creditable to the national taste^ and less deteriorating 
to public morals^ inasmuch as the point does not turn 
upon wife-beating. This phase of conjugal life may be 
very congenial, and to judge by its success, very well 
received in London ; but except, indeed, as an ^tude 
de mmirs illustrative of a foreign country, it certainly 
would not "take'^ in Paris. 

Another favourite street amusement in London, is 
the eternal barrel-organ with which we are stunned at 
every comer, now in Paris we rarely see such an instru- 
ment (of torture) unless in the hands of a blind man 
or a cripple, and then we can excuse it. Throughout 
the summer months, the street-population of Paris 
need be at no loss for recreation and distraction ; 
if there are fewer street-musicians and German 
bands, such as seem to be perpetually within hearing 
in every part of London, if there are fewer Punches 
and Fantoccini, Tumblers and Marionnettes before 
our windows, there are always to be found at certain 
points of the French capital— where space is obtain- 
able, and the Sergens de Ville are tolerant— those 
votaries of public favour, who, like Orpheus, seem to 
be gifted with that peculiar power of fascination, 
which enables them to attract all passers within their 
magic ring. This, for the moment limited circle, 
forms their world, and it would be endless to detail 




6 ITINE£Ain: SHOWMEN. 

the various modes in which they entice and delude 
^t flaneurs who stand gaping at them; even when 
the exhibition they have to offer is a complete hoax^ 
their allocution is so fluent and so smarts so 
droU and so audacious^ that the audience are amused, 
despite themselves^ and not only listen and laugh, 
but generally throw them a sou or two, as if to re- 
ward them for their impudence. 

" Tenez, mes bons amis, tons et tant que vous 
6tes,'' we heard one say, " vous allez voir ce que 
vous n'avez jamais encore vu. . . . Ce que vous ne 
verrez peut-^tre pas deux fois . . . et enfin ce que beau- 
coup d'autres seriaent bien aise de voir. II y a des 
personnes qui donneraient bien cent mille francs/' 
continued he with emphasis—^* oui, cent mille francs, 
pour voir ce que vous allez voir tout k Theure.'' 

" Par exemple !'' exclaimed several voices in the 
crowd increduously. 

" Cest comme je vous le dis. Messieurs. Ecou- 
tez: tous ceux qui sont morts il y a huit jours, 
ayant cent mille francs, ne croyez vous pas quails 
les donneraient tr^ volontiers pour ^tre Vk ou vous 
6tes k cette heureP (great laughter). Certes, oui; 
malheureusement il est trop tard V he added with a 
characteristic shrug, '^ c'est fini pour eux, Helas ! 
mais vous, qui Stes encore Ik pour profiter de la 
circonstance. ... Ah ! c'est autre chose, et vous, 
vous pouvez bien m'accorder un sou que je vous de- 
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mande^ au lieu de cent mille francs que je ne vous 
demande pas'^ (continued laughter). 

This description of logic generaUy results in bring- 
ing down not a golden^ but at all events a copper 
shower, into the plate which lies in the midst of the 
space ready to receive it. It is always a preliminary 
announcement with all these exhibitors that the per- 
formance will only begin when the sum of twenty sons 
is made up, and a good deal of the time passes in 
droll observations, de part et d'autre, while the 
collection is proceeding; however, although paid 
before hand, they generally keep their promise^ and 
we must do them the justice to assert that occasion- 
ally their tricks are very surprising and puzzle the 
beholders not a little. Feats of agility and address 
are sometimes imagined and executed with extraor- 
dinary cleverness, and bring down together with the 
rapturous applause fresh encouragement in a more 
substantial form, from the surrounding crowd. 

One of these ambulant artists who frequent the 
streets of Paris, has ten different ways of catching 
the sous that are thrown to him, and making them 
drop as if by magic into his waistcoat pocket. 

We saw a man in a blouse one day in the Grande 
Place of a provincial town standing before a little table 
amid a ring of admirers, shewing off his skill in 
what may, by a figure of speech, be called the glyptic 
art. The material in which he reproduced his 
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figures and groupSi ho^rever, was the thinnest writing 
paper, and the instrument he used was a table knife 
—a French knife! Another incident which increas- 
ed the difficulty^ and with it of course the merits, was 
the modus agendi adopted, for he held up the paper by 
a comer in one hand, and carved it about with the 
tool he held in the other ; manufacturing with 
incredible rapidity and exactness, the object he 
promised. Now it was a portrait of the Emperor, 
then a Zouave, next a grenadier, with a cigar in his 
mouth, and so on. There were knowing touches in 
these representations, and the man must have pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge of art generally, 
independently of the peculiar talent of manipulation 
necessary under the circumstances. 

The curiosity and bravos of the crowd however 
announced a " grand succes^' and doubtless the indi- 
vidual knew how to take advantage of it. 

We might fill pages with descriptions of these 
itinerant artists and showmen, of the exhibitors 
of learned dogs, escamoteurs, casseurs de pierres, 
charlatans and saltimbanques, of bossus suddenly 
becoming Hyperions, of wizards who can make their 
limbs disappear and return at pleasure, of a man 
who will walk a dozen yards on quart decanters so 
that it is difficult to determine whether he be a 
bottle-imp or a bottle-conjuror; certain it is that 
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all these are in theii measure purveyors of public 
aud popular amusements. 

We might wander tbiOugh the Champs Elysees 
where, even in winter, we shall always find some 
remnant of the gay and glittering attractions which 
abound there in summer, drawing their thousands of 
loungers within the brilliant enceinte. Perhaps a 
gayer and more characteristic sight can scarcely be 
imagined than that presented by this portion of the 
laughter-loving capital, throughout the series of long 
summer evenings. The air is balmy and warm, the 
sky glowing, the foliage luxuriant and green, and at 
every opening made in it by the gentle movement of 
the summer breeze, a twinkling light catches the 
eye on all sides, and the spectator is dazzled and 
bewildered as he penetrates further and further into 
the novel and busy scene. Sounds new to him 
strike his ear at every step ; sights he must inspect 
to understand them, interest his gaze ; there are the 
itinerant and stationary marchands, boasting their 
varied wares and recommending them with a fervour 
and a volubility which hunger perhaps inspires ; games 
of chance and of skill are proposed by others, whose 
apparatus is there ready, whose prizes are exhibited 
in tempting array and whose ichoppes are lighted and 
decorated so as to draw the attention and win the 
fancy of the holiday folk of all classes ; for these indus- 
trials know their chalands have come there to pass away 
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a distanoe that a pleasant half hour may be whiled 
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littie stage is always tastefa% dedied and brilliantly 
illaminated, the artistes, male and female, are distinctly 
Yisible, and the gay dresses of the latter contribute 
to the attractiYe effect. 

It is of course tantaliaing to witness, firom a point 
at which little can be heard, the alluring scums 
which cau Deveriheless be seen, and the eiilr^ coats 
so little, and the assUtans appear so much at their 
ease as they sit there, altogether sans pine, in groups 
on their rush-chairs under the trees, with their little 
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tables before them^ sipping coffee^ or liqueur, and 
smoking cigars^ while obseqoioas waiters with snowy 
aprons and a napkin under their arm, flit about ta 
supply and even anticipate their imaginary wants. 

Few can resist the enticement, and in they pour, 
one after another, till all the chairs in front of the 
minor brilliant theatre are occupied ; that the company 
are satisfied with the performance, those outside can 
guess by the barst of applause which succeeds each 
scena, and every now andl'then startles them from 
their own pursuits. 

Here is one scene in which we may more particularly 
study the peuple of Paris. We have said that the 
crowd which jostles us, as we make our way through 
glittering alleys, is composed of persons of every class, 
and to these we may add the files of carriages crossing 
each other at an easy pace— for it is a lounge, this 
same evening drive in the broad avenue, bounded on 
either side by the trees which shelter the moving 
mass of pedestrians, and at either end by the Place de 
la Concorde, and the Arc de Triomphe respectively. But 
we will leave these vehicles, whether numbered ^ocr^* 
or coronetted equipages on one side, we will not even 
stop to admire the Liliputian dames ct la mode in 
miniature crinolines, whose air is already marked by 
miniature minauderies, and who in their small caliches 
drawn by two or four goats, as the case may be, 
drive up and down beside the coquettes and cavaliers 
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of a liffger growth. These would be a study in them- 
selves; but we will confine our attention to the 
ouvrier class ; we will dodge the steps of some of 
those rough but honest fellows en blouse, who instead of 
repairing to the ale-house^ throwing themselves into a 
chair to drown their fatignes in gin^ and be carried 
home drunk to a distracted wife and starving infants^ 
are stretching their cramped limbs in an evening 
stroll with wife and children at their side. Let us 
follow that group ; they are bent on a visit to the 
mantagnes russes or the chevaux de bronze, that 
the little ones may enjoy a ride^ or rather a rush. 
In they go, half reluctantly^ for it is a new pleasure 
and they do not exactly know how they shall like 
it ; the mother encourages them to make the attempt^ 
and the father urges them to try as if he wished them 
to buy their experience^ and to discern that the long 
desired treat, like all the joys of life, has been more 
pleasing in the anticipation than the fruition ; and so it 
proves ; the poor little things are evidently frightened 
when they find themselves fairly in for it, and would 
ask to be taken put but for fear of being laughed at, 
so they go bravely tiirough it, and the honest ouvrier 
takes advantage of the opportunity k) impress a lesson, 
none the worse for being practical, on his children. 

Again, we may take that young couple, evidently 
still under the promising influence of their humble 
lune de miel, their pleasures are still united; the 
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time has not yet arrived— let us hope it may never 
come — when the husband shuns his wife^s society in 
order to enjoy himself, and when the wife, in her 
turn, takes advantage of her husband's neglect to 
forget her duty and betray her spouse. 

On turning from these, we may observe groups of 
young men, just liberated from the atelier or the 
fabrique, pursuing their way into the mazes of this 
evening delight of the Parisian, inviting to all, and 
interdicted to none. 

They will stroll probably to the Cirque, or they 
may indulge in a billet de parterre at the Bouffes 
Parisiens, or they will spend their spare sous and 
a portion of their evening at the Tir au Pistolet, or 
in trying their luck at one of those games, whether of 
chance or skill, which arrest their progress at every 
step, with the sight of the tempting lots they will 
be told they are certain to win. The stake is small, 
and they give ear to the flattering hope ; they lose of 
course ; and not only once, but again and again ; but 
they do not grow angry ; they have paid so much for 
the evening's amusement, they have laughed with 
and at, one another, they have enjoyed the excite- 
ment and the fun, and they walk away with their 
hands in their pockets, smiling at the address and 
the dexterity with which the patron always contrives 
to execute the trick himself and to make it appear 
easy and simple to others ; not so simple, perhaps. 
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as those he succeeds in duping ; and yet to him, this 
is the easiest part of the business. The scene before 
us represents a microcosm^ it is peopled with de- 
luded and deloders ; the former often willing victims, 
but stiU, as throughout every kingdom of creation, 
one half living upon the other. 

But we must not— as the gipsey patterer says when 
he has pronounced his bSliment ---Imger too long 
at the bagatelles de la porte ; let us walk into 
this peculiar class of Parisian society and sift its 
mysteries; let us go forth and watch unobserved, 
taking a few sketches from Ufe. But stay, what is that 
large concourse of persons hastening in all directions 
towards the spacious church of St. Sulpice P We are 
studying the peuple of Paris, and this crowd, though 
it may divert us from our original path, is worth 
pursuing ; it consists entirely of the ouvrier class ; 
we will enquire into its cause before we go further. 
We enter the church with some difficulty through 
a door in the apse ; a crowd precedes, accompanies, 
and follows us; a crowd is there before us— we find 
the lady-chapel fiUed to overflowing, and the apse 
behind and around the choir likewise full on both 
sides. We advance to the north aisle, and as we (»088 
the broad nave we see a mass of persons of both sexes, 
silent and respectful, drawn out into two dense 
columns, and bordering the aisle on either side. 
At the further extremity and close to the door. 
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stands the object whioh has attracted the interest 
of the multitades thus brought together. It is a 
plain coffin covered with a white pall; at its head is 
the processional crucifix carried by an acolyth^ and 
round it are the officiating priests and functionaries. 

They hare arrived at the door to receive the body^ 
as is the wont of the Catholic Churchy and the por» 
tion of the solemn ceremony appointed to be said 
there^ has been reverently performed ; the procession 
wends its way up the bng broad aisle^ and is followed 
by hundreds who now pour into the church—^towards 
the chapel where the remainder of the burial service 
will be performed ; many of the asristans are more or 
less moved ; an infirm widow^ the mother of the 
departed^ supported by a pale and distracted young 
man, her affianced husband, walks close to the coffin, 
sobbing, her face half-concealed in a handkerchief. 

At a rough computation, not less than three 
thousand persons, all exclusively of the peuple, the 
men in bbuses, the women in caps, are present to 
testify their sympathy on the mournful occasion. 
The bunal itself is an evidence of the kindly 
feeling entertained towards e^h other by the wor* 
king population, for although the deceased was her- 
self of the humblest class, the funeral is what is termed 
^' first class,^' and has been secured by a subscrip- 
tion vohmtarily raised among her immediate acquaint- 
ances. The occasion, however, is a remarkable one. 
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the eireamstaiiees aze BdaDcfaoh; wt msT be aDoved 
to saiT^ tragic. The pocr girl ve hare seen curied to 
the grare vas a ample stall-keeper at the Ifarehe 
St. Gennaiiiy she vas a good^ honest voong voman, 
gified with heahh, cheofalness and persxHial attrac- 
tions, and had been, some linle time back, courted 
bj a num manr rears her senior, bm in a good vay of 
bosinesB. After some hesitation, for he vas fiftr-ax 
and she but twentr-two, she consented to many him, 
but fortnnately on the ere of the event she disooTcied 
he was a married man with a famiiT of children. 

Indignant at his conduct, she reproached him with 
his treachery, and immediately broke off all inter- 
course with him ; but some little time after, being 
engaged to marry a young man — a knife grinder — 
who had subsequently proposed that thej should 
unite their fates and their fortunes, she was menaced 
by her former admirer, who following her one day 
into the market, told her that the marriage, which 
was fixed for that day fortnight, should never take 
place. The girl desired him to be off, and was 
attending to a customer — a lady who was purchasing 
some of her wares— when the miscreant, who had 
some days previously purchased a long carving-knife, 
which with refinement of cruelty he had previ- 
ously carried to her betrothed to sharpen — came be- 
hind her, and drawing from beneath his blouse the 
murderous weapon, he strack his doomed and hapless 
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victim with violence between the shoulders ; so sore 
had been the blow, that the blade not only penetrated 
all the clothes she wore, but the point reappeared in 
her chest. The unfortunate girl was carried to the 
Clinique, where she expired in about an hour. The 
wretched roan was seized by the crowd, which 
instantly collected, and would have torn him to pieces, 
had not the Sergens de Ville come to the rescue and 
carried him to the station-house. 

This story may seem to some, out of place here, 
and doubtless it is an episode, but we give it as it 
occurred, and we cannot but think it is one of those 
incidents which speak to us of the '' people^' as such, 
and is highly suggestive of many of their most re- 
markable peculiarities. 

The peuple of Paris are essentially impulsive, 
and for this reason they require considerable care and 
training. Sometimes, of course, they are impelled in 
a right direction, and on such occasions they are as 
enthusiastic in a good, as they often, unhappily, are 
in a bad cause. The same spirit which, ruled by 
depraved influences, leads to irregularities, to crime, 
and to bloodshed— which left to itself, is wasted in 
idleness, self-indulgence, and unrestrained pleasures, 
may with equal facility, be directed towards all that 
is humane, charitable, and generous. 

How else shall we account for those movements, 
not of individuals, but of masses, which we have so 
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often had occasion to observe and to admire ; let us 
recall the obseqaies of Sceur Bosalie^ or those of 
P. de Bavignan^ or more striking stilly perhaps^ the 
continually crowded attendance at some of the large 
parish churches^ especially Notre Dame des Yictoires, 
and again the popularity of those reunions of otwriers, 
where the greatest attraction is the religious oppor- 
tunities they offer^ and we shall perhaps find food for 
meditation. 

We doubt whether in England it would be easy to 
assemble every Sunday, six or eight congregations of 
working men and women, in many cases of men only, 
and therefore uninfluenced by the example or per- 
suasion of wife and children, numbering five or six 
hundred each, with no inducements but those which 
to us would appear calculated to attract only persons of 
really elevated tastes and cultivated feelings ; and we 
doubt whether, with all our apparatus of national 
education, we have so far succeeded in refining the 
propensities of our lower classes as to ensure success, 
should we attempt to call together large bodies* of 
young apprentices, withdrawing them from the ordi- 
nary dissipation of Sunday recreations, to engage 
them to exchange these for sober pleasures and legi- 
timate entertainments, offering them no other reward 

* Of these there are now in Paris, belonging alone to the Asso- 
ciation set on foot by the benevolent Yicomte de Mdan, nearly 
12,000 of the two sexes. 
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for their regalar attendance daring every three months 
at Mass^ and at the other duties appointed by the 
Society^ than a little book^ of which a certain nmnber 
are distributed at the trimestrial meetings, bat which 
we should hardly think (intrinsically speaking) worth 
putting before a charity-child. This simple prize, as 
a testimonial of the regard of their superiors, has 
acquired, in their eyes, a value and a worth beyond 
the precious things of this world. 

We should suppose that the nearest point of com- 
parisim we could find between Paris and London, 
as regards the weekly reunions of these Associations, 
would be the tea-meetings of the Methodists, which 
we believe are usually numerously attended; but 
it must be supposed that the fragrant beverage — ^hot, 
well creamed, and well sweetened, together with the 
sober, respectable, seed-cake, its inseparable adjxmct 
— goes for something, and at least contributes to 
bring together the long-visaged and drab-coloured 
men and women who compose the grim assembly. 
Now in Paris, there is not even this element to im- 
prove the quality, and heighten the flavour of the 
promised entertainment : and besides all else, we have 
to consider the so-to-speak innate fondness of the 
tf^oxd de Paris for pleasures of every description, and 
especially for theatrical amusements, calculated in 
itself to render every other pastime tame and insipid. 

It is a notorious fact that he will cheerf ally undergo 
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the severest privations^ that he will sj^stematically 
deny himself the most absolute necessaries, for the 
sake of hoarding a few sous with which to parchase a 
ticket for the humblest place in the meanest theatre. 
His propensity to indulge in this species of recreation 
amounts to a passion^ and it is one which is never 
satisfied ; so far from this, it grows upon him, and 
the more he yields to it^ the more insatiable is the 
desire to renew it. In presence of these facts it 
is, we repeat, doubly surprising that any association 
should be crowned with success, the main object 
of which is, to withdraw children or grown persons 
from frivolous and objectionable pleasures, and to 
induce them to substitute for these, rational recrea- 
tions and serious duties. 

If, however, the results of these efforts have been 
so happy with regard to the ' few,^ we must not for- 
get that the great bulk of the class with which we 
have to do, not only frequents, but mainly supports a 
countless number of petty theatres, cafes chantants, 
guinguettes, bastringues, bals masques, &c. 

In an important statistical work pubUshed this 
year at Paris, very much on the plan of that of M. de 
Play, and entitled, " Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes," 
we have some curious details of the habits, and among 
these, of the recreations of this class in Paris and 
elsewhere. 

We confess that the conclusions are drawn rather 
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too much from individaal examples to be altogether 
satisfactory; but still the observations have their 
value^ and may help us to form some idea of the facts 
at which they point. This book consists of a series 
of social studies compiled by the '' Soci^te Interna- 
tionale d'£conomie Sociale/^ and all the parti- 
culars it contains may be considered ofiBcially correct. 

At page 145, vol. ii., for example, we have what 
may be called the physiology of the journeyman- 
tailor, technically denominated apiiceur or piece- 
worker, drawn from facts of every description, and 
exceedingly minute in their nature, collected on the 
spot by M. Freillon in the months of August and 
September, 1856. We pass over the majority of these 
details, interesting and valuable though they ^may 
be, to arrive at that which forms the subject of his 
chapter, and is treated there under the separate head 
of " Recr&tions.'^ We will only quote, en passant, 
the following observation, because, as it gives an idea 
of his mental capacity, it is important in enabling us 
to appreciate his tastes, and the d^lassements he 
selects for the employment of his leisure hours. 

'' For the most part these men are tolerably well in- 
structed, though perhaps less so than many other des- 
criptions of ouvriers. There are very few who cannot 
read or write, and those who follow this and other se- 
dentary employments, are generally fond of reading. 
Unhappily, however, most of them owe their superficial 
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education to the reading procnied in the atelier, and 
the commentaries madethereonby each listener in torn. 
Too often^ the books, or magazines, or newspapers, 
chosen for this purpose, are from among the cheap 
literature which abounds in Paris as in London, and 
the tone of which can only contribute to nourish 
political animosities, and to arouse the worst passions/' 

The position of an otwrier of this class is such as 
to enable him, together with the help of his wife, to 
earn something like ten pence per day. He works 
eleven or twelve hours a day in summer, and t^i 
hours in winter. The wife, necessarily less, as the 
care of the family devolves upon her. 

^'Les recreations/^ says this author, ''forma con- 
siderable element in the life of the ouvrier, and 
consequently a large item in his expenses. The plea- 
sures pursued by the oumiers are tolerably various in 
their kind. lie is often seen at the traiUurs of the 
banlieue, (suburbs) at the gates of Paris, indulging 
in riotous feasts, and afterwards frequenting the 
public balls, where he meets females of the class 
of in and out-door servants, in second, or third-rate 
families, and workwomen of every description. 

" The journeyman tailor is generally dressed with 
more care than other ouvriers. The nature of his 
occupation, and his intercourse with his customers, 
obliging him to lay aside the blouse and assume a 
superior kind of toilette. In some, the taste for ex- 
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temal appearance is more developed than in others, 
and often leads them into extravagant habits, and 
into attempts at lifting themselves into a higher sphere. 
Those who are thus beguiled necessarily end badly, 
being led away from the steady path of labour and 
duty, to seek the distinctions on which they pique 
themselves, and thus to plunge more and more 
deeply into all the evils of loose society. 

''Those who ^ font le hwndiy usually spend that 
day of idleness in rides or drives to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, in company, chosen without regard to any con- 
sideration but the da/s pleasure. The expence, which 
is heavy, of course falls on the ouvrier, who once a 
week indulges in the vanity of trying to appear what he 
is not ; and the day, begun in recklessness and folly, 
usually terminates in intoxication and debauchery. 

'* The journeyman tailor, who is able to render him- 
self externally as elegant as young men of a superior 
class, and who, owing to his observation of those 
with whom he has to do, has succeeded in aping their 
manners, often likewise affects their tastes. He finds it 
is the fashion with them, to mingle artistic with less 
elevated pleasures, and to render art a medium of 
arriving at those enjoyments he has hitherto known 
only in their undisguised rawness. Fainting, sculp- 
ture, music and singing, are pursued by him with a 
new impetus, and he affects to talk of their merits 
with all the discrimination and all the technica- 
lities of a connoisseur. He frequents, when he can. 
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the eafh chantants, and at all events the ffOfftiettes, 
and sometimes succeeds in obtaining a slightly 
lucrative employment for his evening as what is 
technically known as a ' Romain du lustre.' Lest 
our readers should be puzzled at this term from 
the dictionaire argotique^ we must explain that the 
gentry thus denominated, are selected and engaged by 
an agent, called chef du claque, who, by means of an 
understanding with the administration of any of the 
theatres, which allows him a certain number of places, 
together with a certain sum nightly, undertakes to 
provide the number of claqueurs required by the ma- 
nager. The journeyman tailor is very much sought 
after by the che/s, as presenting a creditable appear- 
ance, and as being therefore more likely than others 
of his standing in society, to pass for bovrgeois, or 
even gentlemen. 

'' Most of them are content to give their services, 
which might not inappropriately be classed as manual 
labour ^m return for the seat they occupy : and, 
indeed, payment as well as admission is only accorded 
to those whose manners and bearing are sufficiently 
polished to admit of their being placed in conspicuous 
positions, and scattered about the house in such a 
way as to lead off other spectators to applaud, by the 
influence they are able to command. Thus they 
must be able to play their part with discrimination, to 
admire aloud, at the same time unobtrusively to make, 
as it were, involuntary observations of commendation 
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to those seated near them^ and to applaud with en- 
train at the right moment. 

" Many of these tailor-gentlemen obtain their ad- 
mission to the theatres in another, and even less 
desirable way, as figurants on the stage, when 
choruses or groups are needed. Occasionally they 
will abuse the confidence reposed in them, and selling 
their contremarque, disappear with the proceeds ; if 
they are discovered, they are, of course, liable not to 
be employed again. 

"Although the more objectionable authors are those 
most read in the ateliers, historical novels, and even 
more serious history are studied to a considerable 
extent. The knowledge thus acquired by the ouvriers 
is, however, always more or less fallacious, and 
hence their false ideas and mistaken conclusions in 
questions of political interest. 

" If he do not frequent the theatres, the ouvrier 
nevertheless finds means to spend his evenings away 
from home, either with or without his wife. He 
dines at the traiteurs as soon as his work is over ; 
here he meets acquaintances, plays at cards, or 
billiards, and if badly disposed, will repair with them 
to the cheap balls and estaminets, where he will 
while away half the night in dancing, smoking, and 
sipping spirits, often spending in this way as much as 
thirteen or fourteen francs a week." 

One case is mentioned of an ouvrier^ who, as the 

VOL. II. c 
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phrase is^ iemaii goyuette, ue^ was Tke-prosidait of a 
mghtlj raauoH chantantey at which he took the chair, 
and directed the proceedings. UltimatelT, however, he 
was obliged to give up this emploTment, as the police 
hinted to him that they did not like gatherings of this 
description, which, once started, are pretty snre to in- 
crease in numbers and in importance, and approach 
too near the L'mits prescribed in cases where a pohtical 
object is suspected. Indeed, in France, all meetings 
may be said to threaten this result in the end ; in what- 
ever rank of society, it would appear out of nature 
for two — much less a larger number of — Prenchmen 
to meet, without very soon getting — no one knows 
how — knee-deep into politics.* 

Another of his pleasures is, in summer weather, 
making boating-parties on the Seine ; he will some- 
times even have a canot of his own. 

It is computed that the most laborious of theotfmer 
class will chdme, i.e. take a holiday, during at least 
fourteen or fifteen days in the course of the year; 
among the better disposed, the greater number of 
these days are devoted to the solenmization of reli- 
gious festivals ; but alas ! too many are utterly un- 

* Of the 360,000 ouvriers, male and female, in Paris the most 
considerable are the ouvriers'tailleurs, their number amounting to 
100,000 1 the journeyman tailor is therefore by no means an un- 
important member of his class, and becomes a type worth stud* 
ing in considering the question before us. 
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mindfdl of these periodical seascms so vahiable in 
restoring tone to the mind, like the body, jaded with 
work and distracted by domestic cares— in recalling 
firom the continnal tnrmoil of this world, thooghts so 
rarely suffered to dwell upon the next, and in re- 
minding mortal nature that it is animated by an im- 
mortal sonl, which needs at least occasional retirement 
and inward contemplation* 

In pre-revolntionaiT times, when the distinctive pri- 
vileges, the dignities and the traditional customs of cor- 
porations wa« maintained, each mtiier had its particu- 
lar patron saint, and conseqoently its particular festival, 
set apart to be solemnized bv the whole fraternity, 
each of these days naturally became an occasion for 
religious exercises and devout dedication of the coming 
year of which each anniversary formed the first day. 
Together with the social spirit thus engendered and 
which, rightly directed, may serve purposes to be for- 
warded in no other way, but which has now disappeared 
from amongthe working-classes of France— these pious 
customs have also been wrenched from their hearts, 
and are but imperfectly and unsatisfactorily replaced 
by comparatively-speaking, chance impulses and for- 
tuitous occasions. 

The tradition has been dishonoured, the custom 
has been infringed, the obligation has been violated ; 
the generation which respected it has died out, and 
although among those who still retain a recollection 

2 
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of the Catholic training received in their youth, and 
who still remember the precepts of the Church, there 
will always exist a lingering desire to fulfil the religious 
duties which her festivals bring back ; yet the corrupt- 
ion of large populations and the continual toil which 
becomes the lot of those who must gain their daily 
bread within these teeming precincts, have done 
much to aid the forgetfulness and contribute to the 
infidelity of the masses. 

Of all the ouvriers who migrate from their rustic vil- 
lages in the provinces, to settle in the capital of France, 
the greater part, unless taken up by, and themselves in- 
scribed as members of some of the numerous religious 
associations founded there by the benevolent for their 
benefit, generally end by losing the religious impres- 
sions of their early years. It is true that in times of 
illness and affliction, they are prompt to have re- 
course to the Sister of Charity and the Priest, but 
few resist the baneful influences to which they are 
exposed in the monster city. 

The Auvergnats, perhaps, of all provincial ouvriers 
are those who most steadfastly retain the simplicity of 
their mountain homes. They confine themselves 
almost exclusively to the trades otramoneur, marchand 
de bois et de charbon, and porteur d'eau. Their edu- 
cation has generally been very limited, and they seem 
to have no intellectual capabilities or desires. The 
one darling wish of their lives is to realize a modest 
sum wherewith they may one day be enabled to return 
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to the scenes of their childhood, for which they entertain 
an undying and irrepressible affection, notwithstand- 
ing all the attractions offered by a permanent resi- 
dence in the capital. They are steady and econo- 
mical in their habits, and not only the wife but the 
little children, as soon as they are able, are ready to add 
their small earnings to the gains of the husbands and 
fathers. Once estabhshed in Paris, they are willing to 
allow their children to take advantage of the gratuitous 
education to be obtained there, but they by no means 
desire it, and are in no way concerned at the prospect 
of their growing up as ignorant as themselves. 

They have no cravings afrer a more elevated position 
nor do they strive to creep into a higher rank ; indeed 
they look with complacence and respect upon those 
in better circumstances than themselves, and appear to 
entertain neither antagonism nor envy towards them. 

They constantly retain their religious practices and 
sentiments, even amid the busy occupations of their 
calling : a case is mentioned by M. Avalle in which 
the oldest boy of an Auvergnat tajsnlj^porteurs d'eau 
—about to make his first communion, entreated the 
whole of the members of his family to observe the eccle- 
siastical prescription of the Friday abstinence and to 
this desire they at once conformed. 

The habits of the porteur (feau are domesticated, 
and his amusements are shared with his family. 
New Yea/s day, Christmas day, Easter and with 
these all the local festivals which are observed in 
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his native province, principally that of St. John, of St 
Fereol and Michaelmas, are reKgiously kept by him in 
Paris. After the oflfices in the Church, they meet 
together and enjoy themselves in social converse and 
simple hospitality. 

The Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday) ia another 
holiday with them, and during the summer months 
they indulge on Sunday evenings in Kttle excursions to 
the Bois de Boulogne, to Grenelle, Montmorency and 
other surburban resorts. In winter, if they have 
friends residing in these outskirts, it is their turn to 
visit their compatriots in Paris, and there to be 
regaled with gauffres and crapes manufactured on 
the spot, and served up hot with wine, or eau de me. 
Cards form one of their amusements, and the loser is 
expected to stand the expenses of the feast. The 
Luxembourg gardens serve them as a promenade in 
the summer evenings, and the parents seat themselves 
on a bench while the children play around them. 
They frequent neither balls nor theatres, the father 
of the family rarely smokes, and is seldom found at 
the cabaret. 

A more unfavourable type is that of the ddbar^ 
deur de Paris (wharfinger) described and com- 
mented on by M. J. Chale. He appears to be a 
heavy besotted individual, whose distinguishing cha- 
racteristic is his love for tippling, and he finds an 
excuse for indulging this propensity at every possible 
opportunity. He is indifferent alike to sights and 
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games^ exhibitions and sports^ his delight is to sit at 
the table of the cabaret, and sip his glass. Subjects 
of general conversation have but little interest for 
him, nevertheless there is one passion in his heart 
that has survived the subversion of all others, and 
that is military glory. Talk to him of arms, of 
battles, of victory, " of the big wars that make am- 
bition, virtue/^ and he will forget even the bottle 
which under all other circumstances holds him a 
willing captive. 

His wife who does not share her husband^s potatory 
tendencies will gladly conduct her children to any 
entertainment that may present itself, and will often 
invest 15 or 20 centimes to procure them the pleasure 
of witnessing feats of rope-dancing, juggling, or the 
performances of strolling players. 

The women love to gossip, and are content to talk 
scandal with their neighbours; the children bare- 
headed and shoeless play, in the gutter, or run wild 
into the country, and return with their faces smeared 
with wild fruit and scratched with briars ; the young 
folks frequent the lower description of balls and 
dance there recklessly till the hour of closing. 

A considerable number of the ouvriers of Paris 
are those occupied in the numerous and abundant stone 
quarries which surround the city, and the rapidity 
with which new buildings are now being constructed 
in every direction, in and around Paris, naturally 
brings an increase of hands into this important 
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branch of trade. The carrier des environs de Paris is 
therefore one of those whose physiology we shall bring 
under consideration among those we have selected as 
specimens of the working classes in their pastimes. 
MM. Avalle and Freillon have minutely studied his 
habits and mode of life, and their appreciation of him 
is on the whole far more favourable, than we should 
have expected from the nature of his occupation and 
the temptations to which it must expose him. He 
is naturally less at home than others, the distance 
of the Carrieres rendering his return to meals im- 
possible; the irregular habits thus induced, the 
removal of family influence and the incitement to 
drink, especially in cold weather, might have been 
expected to act prejudicially upon his character. 
Happily this does not appear to be the case, and 
these gentlemen affirm that, (m the contrary, he is 
attached to his wife and children, that he returns 
with pleasure to his home, and seeks his chief amuse- 
ment in walking out with them, in playing with the 
younger ones and in taking them to see sights. 
He observes the festival of his patron-saint, and on 
its anniversary indulges in a day of recreation which 
is shared by his family. On this and other similar 
occasions, such as the local fetes of adjoining villages, 
he enjoys family meetings in the society of his own 
and his wife's relations. On the feast of the 
Ascension, the fete des carriers, it is the custom, 
after the manner of the ancient corporations, for the 
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whole body of carriers to attend mass in company, 
after which each maitre-carrier receives a bouquet 
from all the men under his command, and a dinner 
is given to them by the patron at which he presides. 

The carrier will, occasionally, on the Monday fol- 
lowing the pay-day, indulge in excesses at the cabaret 
with his fellow workmen : but this only leads to a 
periodical spree. 

We will borrow another of these sketches, that of 
the ouvrier charpeniier of Paris, who may be 
considered, for the most part, what the IVench 
would call ranffe and respectable. He also shares 
his amusements with his family, and we gather from 
the deductions drawn by M.M.Le Play andPreillon 
that there is on the part of both the man and his 
wife a feeling of self-respect, which induces them to 
bring up their children with care, to restrain them 
from bad habits and bad language, to send them to 
school and to endear their home to them by affording 
them such indulgences as are within their means. 
To this end, they rarely take any amusement in which 
the children do not participate, and once a year they 
will conduct them to one of the minor theatres, such 
as the Funambules, the Delassements Comiques or 
the Cirque. Occasionally the man and his wife may 
attend the Bal des Compagnons, but this appears 
rather to be with a view to keeping up a good under- 
standing among his fellow workmen, the associate- 
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members^ than for the pleasure of dancing or drin - 
ing^ and there are cases where this recreation has 
only been indulged in once in the course often or 
twelve years. 

Even when the man continues his work over the 
Sunday, the wife invariably observes that day, attend- 
ing mass herself and makings a point of taking her 
children there. On the Sundays which succeed the 
pay-day there is a little family-festival, and all resort 
in company to the suburbs, after attending mass. 
Here some trifling indulgences are purchased for the 
children, who are dressed in their holiday clothes. 
If thev have relations settled in Paris, the families 
are in the habit of meeting four times a year when 
they dine together, the fare being rather above the 
usual standard. On occasions where a piece of work 
has been completed, the construction of a building 
terminated &c., it is customary for the master to 
give a sum called a pour-boire for distribution 
among the workmen ; this is usually expected by the 
majority to be spent in common, upon a dinner 
where the steadier are compelled to follow in the wake 
of the more wild, and where consequently more 
drinking than is usual among this class, ensues; but 
attendance and co-operation in these festivities are 
looked upon as indispensable to the maintenance of a 
good understanding among men belonging to the 
same atelier. 
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Of the shawl-weaver of Paris we have a most 
pleasing picture by MM. Hebert and Delbet, repre- 
senting this ouvrier as laborious, frugal, steady, sober, 
and domesticated. Even in summer time, and on Sun- 
days and holidays, his delight is to enjoy his leisure 
with his family. On these occasions it is his custom 
to take with them a walking excursion in the environs 
of Paris, and he may be seen surrounded by his happy 
little ones, relieving his wife of the task of carrying 
the youngest child, a characteristic trait, and one 
which reveals the position occupied in the family by 
the wife and mother. Sometimes several families 
will join in these pleasure-parties, and when fatigued 
with the day's wanderings, all will dine together, by 
way of halt and repose, at one of the traiteurs which 
abound near the bmirih'ea, and where there are, in 
fine weather, tables spread beneath the trees. It is a 
curious fact that whether at home or out, the ouvrier, 
if in easy circumstances, seldom dines without a 
tasse or demi-tasse de cafe noir by way of finish. 

It is a satisfactory circumstance mentioned by 
MM. Hebert and Delbet, and one which forms 
a very note-worthy contrast to the actual condition 
of our own lower orders, that during the last few 
years the frequentation of the cabaret has become 
more rare among a large proportion of ouvriers, and 
that they show a very decided preference for other 
kinds of relaxtion. Thus it has been found that 
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those reunions known as goguettea which draw per- 
sons together by means of the united attractions of 
singing and drinking, are at the present time unques- 
tionably on the decrease, {en voie de d&adence). 
Those ouvriers who cultivate a taste for music, 
resort to cours de chant (singing-classes), or meet 
among themselves to indulge in the exercise of 
practising, without seeking at the same time the 
excitement of the public-house. 

It is curious that this favorable change in the 
social habits of the working-classes in France, should 
be simultaneous with the extensive and rapid increase 
— we might say, systematic organization— of this 
most insidious and demoralizing species of entertain- 
ment in England. 

There are three special fStes patronales in the 
course of the year attended by the tisseurs en chdles 
at Gentilly, being one for each of the three communes 
into which it is divided. These take place in the 
months of May and June, and are terminated by 
fire- works, and games, sham«fights, and racing- 
matches in which the young people take part, but it 
is only the very poorest of these artizans who suffer 
their children to contend for prizes ; and those 
of higher standing feel a very praiseworthy delicacy 
at the idea of allowing their offspring thus to be- 
come a public spectacle. 

Among the recreations allowed themselves by this 
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class of ouvrier, are those which take place on the 
occasion of family marriages. When the family is 
sufficiently well off, the guests are invited and enjoy 
themselves freely and fully at the expense of the 
giver of the feast, when, however, they are in less 
flourishing circumstances it is an understood custom 
that the arrangements are to be on a pic-nic footing, 

** Each guest brings his dish, and the feast is united." 

The invites are informed of this beforehand, and 
when the festivities are over, a calculation is made 
and the expenses are fairly divided and reckoned at 
so much per head. Eejoicings of this kind take 
place among them, on an average about once a year. 

These family reunions have some remains of tra- 
ditional and patriarchal feeling about them, and we 
cannot but think them an evidence of a happy phase 
in the Erench character ; we look upon it as a favor- 
able auspice that these should not have died out with 
so much that has been crushed and extinguished by 
so-called modern civilization, and we hope that with 
the revival of religion in France, it may not only 
be kept alive, but fostered and cultivated back 
into the pristine vigour in which happily it still exists 
in the provinces. It may be primitive and old- 
fashioned, but we cannot think that a worthy sub- 
stitute has been found for it in the selfish and 
degrading pleasures, which have first destroyed and 
then supplanted it in our own Babylon, 
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To give an idea of what this class of society 
still is, even at the present day, in those parts of 
France remote from the capital and its sophistications, 
we detain our readers for an instant to cast an eye 
over the picture drawn by MM. de St. Leger and 
Delbet, of the primitive manners, and simple tastes of 
the paysan du Labourd, 

Of all the provinces of France, perhaps the Basques 
and Bretons are the least modernized, and the most 
interesting to study. Education, as we understand 
it, is at a low ebb in these remote villages ; few of 
their inhabitants can even read or write, but when 
there is a school, parents willingly send their children 
there. At the same time, religious instruction is by 
no means neglected, and the faith of these unlettered 
rustics is fervent and intelligent. 

They have preserved almost intact their ancient 
dialect, and, protected by the difficulty experienced by 
strangers in learning or understanding it, they have 
escaped all external influences. It is, perhaps, this 
moral isolation which has preserved those traditions 
and habits which stamp them with a peculiar character 
amongst all the populations of France. Hospitality 
is a virtue with them, as with all primitive people, 
and they ofi'er it with cordiality after the manner of 
the shepherd races. Alms -giving is considered by 
them a duty, and they practice it with a generosity 
which excludes all calculation. There is to be observed 
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in them evidences of a remarkable feeling of self- 
respect and dignity, notwithstanding the conscious- 
ness they manifest of the social superiority of the 
classes above them. While they shew regard for the 
law and for authority, they at the same time exact 
justice and equity towards themselves ; but they are 
by no means litigious or quarrelsome, and are easily 
satisfied with the decisions of i\iQJuge depaix. They 
are said to exhibit both cunning and warmth in dis- 
cussion ; they strongly object to enter the mihtary 
service, and will often even emigrate for the sole pur- 
pose of withdrawing themselves from it. Naturally 
fond of gaiety, the Basques are passionately addicted 
to stirring pleasures, lively games, fetes, and dances, 
but are generally moderate in their indulgence in plea- 
sure and although they willingly visit the carburet, 
rarely drink to excess. 

The game of pilota, or ball, may be almost con- 
sidered a national game among the Basques. There is 
in every village a place specially provided for the 
exercise of this amusement, and on Sundays, after the 
offices, which are always fully attended, the young 
men meet at this spot. Only the most agile and 
skilful take part in the game, but the rest look on 
with interest, and discuss the probable result. 

Often there are games and matches between the 
Spaniards and French of the two borders, and then 
the struggle for superiority becomes desperate. 
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Except as regards these contests of skilly the Basques 
are, generally speaking, tranquil in their tastes. One 
of their favourite enjoyments is an excursion to any 
neighbouring village, where there happens to be a 
market or a fair. 

The fete of the patron-saint of the commune^ is a 
family holiday for the whole locality. All — young 
and old — celebrate the occasion with sacred joy, and 
the inhabitants of neighbouring villages for many miles 
round, assemble to join in the festivities. At Ainhon, 
the fSte of the Assumption lasts three days, the first 
of which is entirely addicted to the religious solem- 
nity. In the evening of this day, a homely but 
abundant and-well served meal assembles all the 
members of each family and their guests during the 
two following days, which are also ushered in by 
religious services ; the game of pilota holds a con- 
spicuous place. Basque dances are also indulged in 
on these occasions, similar in character to the 
Spanish fandango, the accompanying music being 
executed on the tambour and other national 
instruments. This is the only occasion during the 
year on which dancing is allowed ; this amusement 
being interdicted by the priest. On Sundays, the 
young girls have little recreation beyond walks and 
strolls into the country, and games at marbles. 

For older persons, the reunions which these ffites 
occasion each year, offer an opportunity for discussing 
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questions of domestic interest : the family being 
asually much scattered, has few, if any other chances 
of meeting. It is generally upon these occasions that 
important family decisions are taken, such as the 
choice of an occupation for children, partition of pro- 
perty, marriages, &c. 

In a moral point of view, these f^tes have a high 
value, and socially considered, they may be looked 
upon as preserving the unity of families, and drawing 
closer those bonds which unite their different mem- 
bers. Looking upon them merely as. recreations, they 
have a traditional value, and it would be much to be 
regretted were they to be suppressed. 

The Basques have other festivals, but of an ex- 
clusively religious character. Thus, in families 
placed in easy circumstances, the Pascal lamb is 
eaten at Easter and Pentecost, and the poorest, who 
cannot afford such a luxury, distinguish that day's 
meal by the addition of some unaccustomed dish. In 
short, among this people, still in the full development 
of their ancient fervour and piety, the accomplishment 
of religious duties possesses as much attraction as a 
f^te or a recreation would offer to the wordly-minded. 
During the ofiBces, all the faithful take part in the 
canticles of the church, and on the great festivals they 
assist during the ceremonies of religious worship, as 
at an exercise which at once excites their respect 
and engages their interest. These rites are performed 
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with the most perfect order : and according to an 
ancient custom, favoured by the construction of the 
churches in that part of the country, the men are 
separated from the women, the former occupying the 
aisles, and the latter the choir and the nave. 

The social habits of these people are well worth 
studying ; they are full of instruction and significance ; 
imcultivated according to our modem ideas of educa- 
tion, which in fact simply imply instruction, they are 
yet polished in manners, and elevated in sentiment. 
The herding together of families — or even of one 
family — which has now become the matter of course 
practice of the lettered, but certainly unbettered 
working population of our vaunted modern cities, is 
altogether unrecognized by them even as a possibility;* 

* What a contrast to this characteristic may we find in the recent 
report of the New York Sanitary Association. It is a sad picture of ci- 
vilization ! " In this grand continent of virgin land/' says this official 
document " where almost boundless space stretches out before the 
explorer, where millions of acres have for centuries awaited cultiva- 
tion, and nature is so bountiful that ' if you tickle her with a hoe she 
laughs with a harvest,' in a city which has sprung up in a wilder- 
ness within the last century, the masses are crushed one upon the 
other, as in our narrow island, and herded together in filth and 
depravity such as London cannot parallel. Hundreds of families 
vegetate in dark cellars ; as many as twenty-five persons are 
found in some localities sleeping in one room. The value of land 
in the city is so great that a system has been adopted of building 
' tenement houses,' holding one hundred and twenty-six families, 
and paying from 25 to 30 per cent on the first cost. They are 
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and we may be surprised to find that there is as much 
delicacy observed in the relations of life among the 
Basque peasants^ as among the fine ladies of our own 
upper classes. To what are we to attribute this, and 
how shall we explain the apparent mystery P Is it 
not that religion maintained in the hearts of these 
people, exercises over them her elevatiiig and purify- 
ing sway, and preserves the gentleness and simplicity 
of their manners, which are therefore ruled not by 
the fastidious, unreal and arbitrary laws of society, 
but are based upon principles which sanctify while 
they refine. 

We are led to infer this at every step of our 
investigation. We have but to visit their intSrieur, 
and to cast a glance over their primitive miaage ; 
the very furniture in its homely solidity, and in the 
fact of its transmission from father to son, acquires 
an increased respectability in the eyes of each suc- 
ceeding generation. Archives, as it were, in the 

80 constructed as to make even tolerable ventilation impossible. 
A current of fresh air can never be passed through them after 
they are finished. The families sit, do all their work, cook, wash, 
and eat in one room, amid filth such as no decent farmer would 
drive his swine into, and where there is but little more retiracy 
than upon a public common. Light and air are alike excluded 
from the rooms, which have each but < one window looking out 
against a solid brick wall, eight feet from them, and from this 
alley- way the odours arising from the horrid vault beneath, mingle 
with every inhalation of these poor creatures.' " 
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family history, these venerable heir-looms form part 
of a traditional system of which those nations whose 
only aim is wealth, and whose watchword *^ progress,'' 
can form no appreciation. 

Let us pass through the spacious^ kitchen or 
family-room; its polished floor and shining oak 
panels, its large bright coppers on either side the 
wide and hospitable hearth, its crackling fire is 
cheerfnl and inviting; but we penetrate yet 
further within, and we arrive at the sleeping 
chambers. Order and cleaniness are visible every- 
where, and we can see that frugality and industry 
justify the open-handed liberality with which the 
children are nurtured, the poor are relieved, and 
the stranger is welcomed. 

There is no crowding of boys and girls into one 
room, no stint of such appliances as are necessary 
in the estimation of a prudent mSnag^re to the due 
regulations of domestic economy ; the ample presses 
of home-spun linen, the well-mended garments and 
the provident store of farm produce, sufiBciently 
attest the secret of that peace and tranquillity which 
reign around us ; but we must go a little deeper. 
Before us are the indications — trifling, it is true, for 
a casual observer would pass them by, but still they 
suffice— of the primary source and fundamental 
principle on which all that we admire is based. 

In each room we may remark a crucifix and a 
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% and in some, additional cridenoes of the 
feelings vhich placed them tliere; we mar see that 
the prints vhich adorn the Talk are representaticms 
of sacred subjects, and that funilj relics long pre- 
served — menientos of baptisms, of first commnnions, 
and other epochs in the lives of parents and anoestofs 
— are held sacred bj succeeding generations^ sening 
as landmarks and beacons bj which to direct the 
coarse, and encourage the advanoemeni of diildre&'s 
children. 

As the Tillage spire to the lowlj hamlet which 
nestles round it in confidence aud repose, is religion 
to the details of familT life. There have not been 
wanting those, who would im^ouslj have swept awaj, 
wherever thej could find it, the material building which 
represents religion to the outward senses ; had thejr 
succeeded, what a blank thej would have left at 
everv touch of their withering finger, and how, even 
to the ni0^t worldlv and unreflecting, would thej 
have marred tbe beauty of the land, bj taking away 
that which stamps it with the seal of Christianity. 
Let us only reflect upon the outward aspect of any 
country through which we might travel, were it 
shorn of that feature which imparts its peculiar 
beauty and int^iest. And is it not so with the 
Christian household? let us answer to ourselves 
honestly, whether we can observe, without being 
touched by their sanctifying influence^ those little 
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memorials of faith which tell us with silent and 
unobtrusive eloquence^ that we are among those 
who believe, whose faith is practical, and who, while 
they shun an ostentatious parade of that belief, are 
yet not ashamed that the world should know it. 

Were we to pursue the habits of the French peasan- 
try we might introduce our readers to a mode of 
passing the long winter evenings in some of the 
country villages and fishing hamlets, known as veillSes, 
The practice is not peculiar to any, but is common 
to the inhabitants of the rural and coasting districts ; 
it is moreover consistent with the social tastes and 
patriarchal traditions of localities remote from the 
capital, we do not mean to say these veilUes, as at 
present too often conducted, are proofs of a satis- 
factory state of society— far from it; unhappily they 
have, like other customs good in their way, degene- 
rated in many instances ; but in principle they are 
valuable, and as relics of an excellent custom, 
originally highly beneficial to the village population, 
we had rather see them restored to their primitive 
purity, than abolished in ignorance of their capa- 
bilities. 

The veillee is a reunion of the inhabitants of 
a village, which takes place during the long evenings 
of the winter months, sometimes at the house of one 
and sometimes of another, to which the women, 
young and old, bring their work and enjoy each 
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other's society while they ply the needle ; men of all 
ages of course are not wanting. We can easily under- 
stand how such opportunities might be utilized^ 
and how they may be abused ; but in simpler times^ 
and even now in the more primitive districts where 
religion yet holds her sway, evenings spent in labour 
and social intercourse, begun and ended in prayer, 
are calculated to improve a friendly understanding 
and to confer a beneficial effect on the community ; 
but it is not our intention to delay our readers upon 
this consideration, nor yet upon those which would 
occur were we to speak of village fairs and shews, games 
and dances ; our business is with the ouvrier classes 
not of the country but of towns, and especially of Paris. 
Their pastimes, to which we will now return, 
tire altogether of another order, and some of them 
we will endeavour to describe to our readers in order 
to enable them to judge of the rest, and at the 
same time to gain an insight into the tastes and 
inclinations, the habits and propensities, the capa- 
bilities and mental condition of those for whom and 
by whom they specially exist. 

There is no doubt that of the pastimes of the 
Parisian ouvrier, the guinguettea and bastringues are 
the most perilous, and the most pernicious. It is 
something wonderful to see how these places abound 
outside the barrihres, and what will become of these 
when the limits of Paris are removed to the forti- 
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fications and they come within the octroi^ is a 
problem which remains to be solved. It is certain 
that one of the reasons for their being frequented 
— the difference of price in wine and other articles 
of consumption — will cease to have weight, while 
on the other hand, these rendez-vous des ouvriers 
can hardly be removed beyond the new enceinte 
without detriment to their clientele, even should they 
be suffered to fix themselves in close proximity to 
the fortifications. 

Among those resorts at present existing, and we 
may say of old date, the larger number combine 
with the facilities for obtaiaing meals and means 
of drinking and smoking at all hours of the day, 
evening reunions of persons of both sexes for dancing,, 
cards, billiards, and other popular games. If we 
were to follow the Rue du Mont Pamasse from the 
Barriere— perhaps the most frequented by the lowest 
class— for nearly half a mile, we might nightly 
imagine ourselves in the midst of some annual fair. 
Illuminated windows at every story on either side- 
movement and bustle within — parties seated under 
the trees, before the doors, drinking and joking— 
on the ground-fioors billiard and eating tables busily 
occupied — the road filled with crowds of working 
men and women, coming and going, meeting and 
standing in groups, inviting one another into 
the guest-houses by which they are surrounded; 
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open shops for the sale of pastry, barrows of fruit 
and other eatables, movement, life, activity, gaiety 
everywhere ; voices, shouts, laughter, tinkling of bells, 
music on every conceivable instrument filling the 
ears with a ceaseless iium, accompanied by a cease- 
less jingle. 

In summer, illuminated gardens disposed partly 
for dancing, with a raised orchestra under the 
trees, and partly for those who are disposed to rest 
and refresh themselves, attract the ouvrier by the 
brilliancy of their aspect and the cheapness of the 
admission— generally ten or fifteen centimes for the 
cavalier including his " lady,^^ and to be returned in 
consommation ! In winter, a large ball-room within 
doors supplies the place of the asphalt e area without, 
and the festivities reach the highest point of excite- 
ment about midnight. The elasticity with which the 
exercise is carried on is most inspiriting to witness, 
for it very seldom happens that the drinking is 
carried to such an excess, as to disable the dancers 
from bounding through the figures like so many 
indian-rubber balls, and performing the most original 
impromptu variations on the figures of the dance. All 
wear their working clothes ; there is no attempt at 
decking and decorating their persons as in the 
Whitechapel routs, and we must admit that these 
entertainments look much more like bon& fide amuse- 
ment, and less like an opportunity created for the 
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puipose of promoting vice, which is but too mani- 
festly the case with the others. 

It is evident that notwithstanding the complaints 
made by the working classes in Paris, and the distress 
we so often meet with among them, considerable 
sums must, in the aggregate, pass through their 
hands into those of such as have constituted them- 
selves their caterers in amusements. It is almost 
incredible how many such houses as we have des- 
cribed are supported by their patronage, for, of 
course, they are entirely dependent thereon. A new 
cafe of large dimensions, and got up with some ex- 
pense in the execution of its interior, which is 
decorated with great taste and brilliancy, hj^s been 
recently erected at the Barriere de Fontainebleau, and 
no fewer than sixteen billiard tables are in requisition 
every night within this one house. If we pass on 
through the barrih'e, we shall see a string of small 
traiteurs on either side, and here and there a salle 
de danse, and perhaps a music-hall ; but here it is 
another description of population, and totally different 
from the noisy and rollicking mob we left but now, 
revelling outside the Barriere Mont Pamasse. The 
road is lighted by the Government gas alone, for these 
houses are not frequented to the same extent as the 
others, and cannot afford to exhibit the same spirit 
of enterprize ; they are followed to a certain extent, 
but the company is quieter and n]ore business-like 
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in character. Here is one where the panes of glass are 
considerably clouded by the steam within, but we 
can see the tables and the men in blonses sitting at 
them, and they are heartily enjoying the supper which 
is being served up to them from the busy kitchen, 
the operations of which we may also witness through 
another window. Some are sipping coffee, but very 
soberly, some are playing at cards and some at 
dominoes, and on this side is an interesting little 
group. It consists of three iijdividuals, and they 
have a comer table to themsfilw^. Here is no cloth 
upon it, and to us, the viands do not look tempting, 
but they appear to enjoy them, and are just now dis- 
cussing some very brown soup with evident gristo. 
The father who can only be a chiffonnier—iov 
besides other indications, his hotte, his crochet, and 
his lantern are by his side— is seated on one side of 
the little supper-table, the mother is opposite ; she is 
young, but neither handsome nor clean, and yet we 
are interested in observing the couple, if only for the 
sake of the little child, seated with its back towards 
us on the table, and like a little hyphen, uniting 
the affections of either parent in one common object. 
They pause every now and then to look fondly at the 
infant, and however humble their position, however 
penurious their lives, however fraught with tempta- 
tion their lot, they are at least capable of one elevat- 
ing instinct, one redeeming sentiment, which may be 
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the means of rescuing them from the debasing tenden- 
cies of their occupation. 

The Rue Mouffetard is one of the quartiera specially 
monopolised by the chiffe, and this Barriere is its 
terminus ; the population therefore of the Fontaine- 
bleau Gate, and the Fauboui^ des Deux Moulins, 
while of a low, is not altogether of a licentious 
character. That there is vice among them, we are 
afraid we must believe, but it is a demoralization re- 
sulting from poverty and the debasing nature of the 
trade they follow, and which almost necessarily 
renders them abject and reckless. 

If we would see the chiffonnier en ffoguetie, we 
may find him in all his glory in the midst of his own 
citadel. About half way down the Rue Mouffetard, 
three times a week, a lighted hall— announce to the 
sight, in coloured lamps, by the simple monosyllable 
BAL, and to the hearing by the cracked fiddles which 
accompany the steps of the dancers— allures the chif- 
fonniers and chiffonnieres from their unsavoury homes, 
calling them together to enjoy that exercise and amuse- 
ment so congenial to the Parisian temperament. Pipes 
and refreshments are provided and partaken of, and the 
salle de danse, which holds not less than two hundred 
persons, is filled and alive with movement and noise. 

The Sergent de Ville stands in the entrance, and no 
open breach of decorum can welltal^e place, although 
the company here must be the lowest of the low. 
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Of all popular amusements in Paris, however, the 
theatre is unquestionably the most favoured, and 
multitudes of all ranks nightly resort thither. Of the 
twenty or thirty well-known, recognised and adver- 
tised pJay-houses which are nightly open to the in- 
habitants of the gay capital, the largest have their 
cheap seats, and fourth or fifth rate places set apart 
especially for the occupation of the lower classes. 
Of the smallest of those theatres, perhaps that known 
as the Funambules is the lowest, and as well as several 
others on the list, is almost entirely the rendez-vous 
of persons of the least elevated tastes; but 
besides these, are others, such as the The&tre Dejazet, 
and lower still, the Lazari, Bobineau, and trans- 
barrier houses, of which that du Mont Parnasse, 
ranks about the lowest in the scale, unannounced in 
any journal, and almost unknown beyond the class 
which frequents them. 

The only costumes seen beftyre the curtain in these 
salles de spectacle, are the blue blouse of the 
ouvrier, and the white cap of the oiimih^e, children 
in arms, of course, figure pretty numerously among 
them, and all thoroughly enjoy the amusement. Not- 
withstanding the entire freedom which reigns 
among the spectators, it would appear a great im- 
provement has taken place of late years both in the 
assistance, and on the stage. 

It is not long since it was the common practice for 
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the andieDce to pelt one another with rotten apples^ 
hot potatoes^ and other missiles, of which the 
performers occasionally received their share by way 
of bouquet. If any person of a superior grade ventured 
to penetrate within these precincts^ looked upon by the 
peuple as peculiarly consecrated to their own enjoy* 
ment, he might count upon meeting with a distin- 
gnished reception^ and upon being informed in unmis- 
takeable language that he was regarded as an intrnder. 
But these practices are of the past — qa, c'est aujotxr- 
d'hui de Vhistoire — and even the gamin of IS59 is 
above such unmeaning practical jokes. The pieces per- 
formed in the petty theatres of the peuple are like- 
wise superior in tone to those of former days, and if 
occasionally lax in language, when a joke can be 
secured, they are at all events moral in tendency. 
The conduct of the audience is not only creditable and 
orderly, but we cannot fail to observe that they inva- 
riably testify their approval of such portions of the per- 
formances as represent noble acts, and that they readily 
applaud the enunciation of elevated sentiments. There 
is plenty of good-humoured gaiety, and lively conver- 
sation among themselves between the acts ; but the 
Sergensde Ville maintain strict decorum, and as regards 
external appearances, the company is irreproachable. 
One feature that cannot fail to strike the observer is 
the absence of that impatient shouting and stamping, 
which infallibly takes possession of an English 
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auditory^ and especially of that component part of it 
known as ' the gods/ if the interval before the rising 
or between the fdling and re-rising of the curtain be 
at at all prolonged, although at the minor Paris 
theatres the blank spaces which intervene are always 
much longer than with us, and we should naturally 
expect the vivacity of a French assembly to exhibit 
itself in more clamorous discontent under the privation 
of his favourite amusement. Not at all, however; even 
between the most exciting periods of the drama 
under inspection, the performers are allowed to take 
their time ; and it never seems to occur to the au- 
dience to hurry them : the secret may lie in the fact 
that they are so engaged in conversation with one 
another, they forget the length of the time which 
has elapsed. The " half-price'^ regulation is un- 
known at any Paris theatre, and yet a considerable 
portion of the audience drop in as they can during 
the evening, at least one third not arriving until the 
performances are half over. At some of these 
theatres, however, the full price of the highest place 
is no more than 75, and the lowest 15 centimes, or 
three halfpence! 

During the temporary suspensions of the perfor- 
mances, there are individuals whose self-imposed 
office it is to supply the public with refreshments, 
which they announce in audible monotone, as they hand 
about their tin tray, or basket, and offer the varie- 
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gated contents with laudable perseverance, " Deman- 
dez croquettes, sue* d^orge, stuf d'pomme, parceque 
ffla le marchandJ' On the other side you have 
another industrial, actively circulating printed songs, 
selected from the pieces about to be performed, which 
he offers "paroles et musique/' at the moderate 
charge of " dix centimes^ deux sous.'' No liquid of 
any kind, spirituous or otherwise, is either offered or 
asked for ; and we do not see, even in the three 
halfpenny seats, persons in the half besotted condi- 
tion of the habitu6s of the shilling gallery, with a gin 
bottle concealed under their coat or shawl, as the 
case may be, removing the cork at frequent intervals, 
and applying the orifice to their lips. The French 
have their national vices, but love of drink can 
scarcely be said to be that which most strongly marks 
the lower orders, and from what we have observed, 
we should be inclined to believe that when they drink 
it is rather because they are excited by conversation 
and the animated society of their fellows, than from 
the mere animal pleasure which the stimulant affords. 
Notwitlistanding the low prices of admission to these 
theatres, and the absence of any other means by which 
the profits can be increased as at the drinking saloons 
in England, the performances are got up with care, 
and the accessories are provided with liberality ; the 
salles are well lighted, and the scenery and decora- 
tions abundant and varied ; they are also, by no 
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means ill executed, and in general the costumes areboth 
historically and geographically correct. The acting 
is always natural and clever, and the jeux d^ esprit, 
with which these pieces abound, are thoroughly 
relished by the audience. Indeed, it is wonderful to 
witness the acumen with which they perceive the 
most delicate touches of humour, and the ready burst 
of applause which testifies their quick appreciation of 
the ludicrous. Such a character as the Bourgeois 
gentilhomme is immediately apprehended, and one 
wonders what can be the faculty which enables an 
audience, avowedly of the lowest class, to enjoy or 
even to discern the absurdity of a position in which a 
man has placed himself by bad taste, or want of 
savoir vivre ; and yet their merriment at incidents of 
this nature, is most genuine and vociferous. 

The Cafes Chantants of the Champs Elysees we 
have already passed in review, but the Cafes Concerts 
within doors, which abound in other parts of Paris, 
we have yet to mention. These are very similar to 
the London music-halls, but there is a vast difference 
in the consommation, and also, in that the " HaU^' is 
not obscured, nor the atmosphere vitiated by clouds 
of tobacco smoke and fumes of fermented and spi- 
rituous liquors. The raised stage is there, and the 
performances consist of songs, comic and senti- 
mental, with little scenas, descriptive duetts and 
concerted pieces— the audience meantime seated on 

d3 
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benches and sipping coffee and peiits verres of 
Uqueur. 

The Cirque and the Funambules^ the Marionnettes 
and the Soir^ Fantastiques are immensely attractive 
to a large class, and even the Ethiopian Serenaders, 
with their quaint English to which has been added 
quant, suff, of broken French, have found their way 
to Paris. As however in England, the greatest source 
of merriment in a farce is produced by the introduc- 
tion of one of our Gallican neighbours in trouble, so 
that which affords the greatest delight to a Parisian 
audience, is the character of an Englishman (or an 
American), who is always getting into scrapes and 
difficulties and ridiculous positions, from which he is 
supposed invariably to extricate himself in one 'way, 
viz : by the sacrifice of large sums which he distri- 
butes right and left with the most matter of course 
recklessness and sang-froid. The picture is not 
always true to life ; but it is, at all events, faithful 
to the popular idea formed of their national cha-^ 
racter respectively in France. 

The sprightly vaudeville and extravagent farce are 
far more popular in France than melodrama or 
tragedy, and although occasionally we see representa- 
tions of horrors announced on the play-bills of the 
theatres of the people, there is no doubt that they 
are neither appreciated nor received with the same 
relish as among the lower class of English. We 
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kave seen the house kept in a roar of laughter by 
little pieces in which there are but two actors and 
sometimes even not more than one, so cleverly is 
the dialogue or the soliloquy maintained by the 
author and his interpreter. In these pieces, the 
scenery and accessories form an altogether secondary 
consideration and offer no extraneous help to the per- 
formers. It is a series of calembourgs or of jokes, 
or of ridiculous suppositions, or embarrassing posi- 
tions succeeding each other like so many flashes of 
lightning, and the point of which is seized with a 
sparkle and a vivacity peculiar to the temperament 
of the audience. 

This fondness for the stage so marked in the Pari- 
sian character, is of course not without its dangers 
and its temptations, and there is no doubt that num- 
bers of young men are in the first instance led astray 
by it from all that is serioiis — that in time they lose 
not only their reUsh for, but their sense of practical 
life, and that ultimately they fall into unreal senti- 
ments, bad habits and ruinous courses. 

With that ingenuity which charity alone knows 
how to suggest, the societies which have organized 
themselves with a view to rescue and improve those 
among the young who are most exposed to these 
dangers, have turned to account the penchant of 
those they desire to serve, and upon the gospel prin- 
ciple of making friends of the mammon of unright- 
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eoosuess^ thej have taken advantage of a bad propen- 
sity to secure a good result. 

Our readers must have heard of the various '' ceuvres 
de patronage'' set on foot in Paris in behalf of the 
young apprentices, and of the great success they have 
had in ameliorating the moral condition of the rising 
generation ; one of the attractions they offer to these 
young men is a periodical fete, which winds up with 
a theatrical entertainment got up by and among 
themselves, and it is most pleasing to see how 
thoroughly they enjoy it. We must remember, how- 
ever, that in return for this and other privileges, 
they must become members of the society which 
offers them, and must conform to the regula- 
tions and obL'gations it imposes. Thus, attendance 
at mass every Sunday and suspension of labour are 
de rigueur, and it is farther required that all these 
young men should meet at the Maison de Nazareth 
or in the class-room of ih^freres des Ecoles in each 
parish, and pass their week-day evenings at the schools 
of art, and their Sundays under the superintend- 
ance of the Jreres, attending on the latter day the 
offices of the church, and participating in the simple, 
inoffensive and salutary recreations provided for them 
by the Society— excursions on foot into the country, 
when the weather will permit, reading and games in a 
well-warmed and well-lighted hall, in winter or during 
rainy weather. 
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Once a month they have their soiree rScreaiive, 
and once in three months a distribution of medals 
and rewards for regular attendance and good conduct 
in their business. 

At no very distant period, we had an opportunity 
of attending one of the soirees rScreatives of the 
" Association des Jeunes Ouvriers du Faubourg St. 
Germain/' and could not but applaud the admirable 
skill with which these lads were entertained on the 
occasion. The following is the programme of the 
evening's performances, which were given in the 
class-room of the new schools just built, and inau- 
gurated by the venerable cure of St. Sulpice, who is 
looked upon with justice as the father of his large 
and important parish. 

Association des Jeunes Ouvriers du Faubourg Saint-Germain, 

Rue de I'Ouest, 36. 
Le Dimanche 27 Novembre, 1859, a 7 heures precises 

du soir. 

SOIREE RECREATIVE 

Donn^ par les jeunes gens de 1' Association. 

1. FarineUi, petite pi^ce en un acte, par Th^phile, Mathieu, 

Pez^, MiUocbau et Blondel. 

2. La Ketraite, duo de L. Bordeze, chants par L. Delaunay et 

E. Capdevielle, avec accompagnement de piano par Albert 
Renaud, ag^ de 8 ans. 

3. R^veil de la cbasse, tyrolienne, par MM. Schneiter et Mehl. 

4. Chauvin et Dumanet, scene militaire, par MM. Mathieu et 

Pez^. 
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5. Le Bmihoiiiiiiev chansonnette, chants per Felix Rentad, 

dg^ de 4 ans, a?ec accompagnement de piano par Albert 
Renaad, son firere. 

6. La Cba<se aox Aigles, et le Carillon des Cloches, tyrolienne, 

par MM. Schneiter et Mehl. 
7. Quae. 

LB SAVETIBR ET LE FINANCIER. 

Fable en on acte (redemandee) 

Par MM. Jacques Tbeophile, Lombard, Ernest Barth^lemy 

Noir&lise, Maorj, Cauchin, Larde, Hubert. 

Le piano sera tenu altemativement par Albert Renaud, Turquin, 

et Millocbau. 
Let parents qui tiendraient k accompagner lenrs ills, devront 
▼ener en entrant 25 centimes par personne, pour couvrir les frais 
de la s^ce. 

At seven o^clock we accordingly repaired to the Hall 
which we found already lighted and partly filled, the 
door being besieged by a crowd of candidates for 
admission, all equally eager to force their way within ; 
the good brothers were scattered about doing their 
best to preserve order within and without, and main- 
taining perfect 'good humour among the stragglers. 
At length all for whom room could be found, or 
could be made, had gained an entrance, fresh chairs 
were brought, and every vacant space was speedily 
filled up, a considerable number still remaining out- 
side, and surrounding the long windows from one 
end of the hall to the other. At one end was the 
stage, dressed and decorated with considerable taste 
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and concealing the space reserved thereon for the 
performers, was a brightly-painted curtain contri- 
buted by a young artist who had worked at it for 
the last three days and nights to get it ready for the 
occasion. It consisted of an allegorical group repre- 
senting labour crowned by art and religion. 

The operation of seating so large a concourse of 
the young people and their parents, all in a state of 
high excitement, was not to be got through without 
a certain amount of noise and restlessness, and the 
din of voices was at its height when the glass doors 
at one end of the hall were thrown open, and the 
respected cure appeared, accompanied by several 
priests. Loud acclamations greeted his arrival, and 
he was conducted by the superieur of the freres to a 
fauteuil placed for him facing the stage ; a bell was 
rung and every voice fell. 

The piano was taken by one of thejeunes apprentis 
who were to preside over that department, and the 
curtain rose. The pieces were well selected and 
admirably performed by these youths, who shewed 
an aptitude and an intelligence worthy of professional 
actors. The first was a little vaudeville containing 
from first to last a sharp and clever satire upon 
scenic representations and dramatic authors, shewing 
up the mechanism of the system, and dwelling on 
the penury which obUges men to adopt this employ- 
ment as a resource, silences their scruples^ and makes 
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them the slaves of a public to whose vices they most 
pander, or starve in obscurity. 

Some very spirited mosical performances by little 
boys of from four to ten years old, pupils of the 
fr^res, delighted the audience, including the excellent 
curS, and shewed how conscientiously and successfully 
these devoted men toil at their unrequited labour. 
These lads who are evidently highly gifted with musical 
talent will doubtless pursue the science of music 
as a profession, and may become distinguished 
geniuses. 

The entertainment was varied by the contributions 
,of two Tyrolese singers, who had offered their talent, 
one of no mean order, to assist the efforts of the 
youths, and whose original melodies and surprising 
powers of execution, would have enriched many a 
feshionable London concert. The great simplicity 
and good-humour with which they came forward 
evinced the interest which they, as foreigners, took 
in the ceuvre they were aiding, and which was doubt- 
less new to them. 

The scbne militaire, a descriptive comic duett, was 
hit off with wonderful spirit and true appreciation of the 
ideal of the soldat franqais. The whole room rang 
again with mirth at the impersonation of the nae/'recruit 
sweeping out the stables with straw in his sabots, 
and the bombastic dignity of the newly-promoted 
caporal as he displays his yellow palons. 
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The last piece was both highly moral and sa- 
piemely amasing, the coDTentional Englishman being 
introduced as the financier. The story is simple, but 
was instructive to the class on whom a lesson of con- 
tentment, was by its mean^ intended to be impressed. 

The first scene introduces us to the interior 
of a cobbler's stall. It is four o'clock on a winter 
morning, but Crispin is nevertheless at his last, 
and singing gaily as he plies the awl; he 
interrupts his song to give advice and instruction 
to his gamin of a son who is at work by his side. 
As the day breaks, his neighbours pass by and drop 
in, and one named Poudre, a barber and acquaintance 
of long standing, offers a considerable contrast to 
the honest savetier. It appears that his children 
have turned out badly, that they despise their father 
and his humble profession, and that in despair he 
is going to cut the connection and become a tragic 
poet ; his speech is in heroic verse, and his quid pro 
quo8 and their interpretation by the cobbler, who 
is quite a bout de son Latin, are very humorous. 
A ludicrous dialogue takes place, in which Poudr^, 
desirous to make himself practically understood by 
his friend, attires himself in the cobbler's apron 
to represent the manteau royal, and twisting his 
napkin round his head by way of a turban enacts a 
scene he has just composed, in which a Sultan is 
supposed to refuse to a suppliant princess the life 
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of her father, a captive in his dungeon, because 
she will not consent to become an inmate of his 
seraglio ; the barber raises his dagger, represented by 
a well sharpened razor, and is about to plunge it into 
the heart of the imaginary princess, to the astonish- 
ment and horror of the cobbler, who believes his 
friend has gone mad, when they are interrupted by 
the entrance of the financier, who desires to be 
left alone with his voisin, the cobbler. The latter, 
astonished at the honour done him, quickly disrobes 
the barber, and begs him to retire. The Englishman 
is ludicrously got up, with all the peculiarities of 
his national character combined in the impersonation. 
His hat is on his head, and his bushy whiskers are 
supported by a wide and exceedingly stiff collar ; 
a lorgnon is fixed in his eye, and with his hands 
in his pockets he struts hither and thither with 
what Sydney Smith was wont to call "a landed 
air." 

The financier anglais lives opposite the poor 
French savetier, and his continual singing is an 
annoyance to this gentleman's ears ; he is not, how- 
ever, disposed to be hard upon the poor man, and in 
exchange for his songs he offers him the liberal sum 
of " cent ^cus; trois fois oon ceng frongs" which 
he shakes before his dazzled eyes, *' tous la dongs 
oon sak" The cobbler is not surprised at the gene- 
rosity of the eccentric islander — that characteristic is 
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proverbial — but he is overcome to find himself at 
once within reach of a fortone such as he had never 
pictured in his wildest dreams. The Englishman has 
left the "petty sak" in his rough laborious hand, and 
has strutted away ; abandoned to his reflections, Maitre 
Pierre ponders his position. He is undecided as to 
whether he shall accept the proposed bargain ; for the 
Euglishman^s conditions are " vous jamais ploo chof^- 
ier/' and the delight of the light-hearted cobbler is to 
sing as he sits at work. Still, such a sum ! and yet... 
what shall he do with it ? He will buy himself a title 
and a chateau, and he will set up an establishment of 
servants, and he will have carriages and horses, and he 
wiU walk about in the morning en robe de chambre, 
and ring the bell for his butler, and order his break- 
fast, and the butler will bow, and say obsequiously 
" Monsieur est servi,'^ '* Ah 9a, ce sera bon 
d^entendre cela,^' continues he, ruminating, " Mon- 
sieur, k moi ! moi qui etaii le pauvre savetier de la Eue 
Quincampoix. Et mais,^^ he adds, suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, " s'il n'y avait pas 1^ assez pour 
acheter tout 9a ! et puis quand on me dirait 
'Monsieur,' peut-etre bien que je ne saurai pas 
comment repondre, et on se moquerait de moi. 
Non, non, non, non, je ne veux pas de 9a. J'aime 
mieux rester ce que je suis ; je suis heureux, 
je suis gai depuis le matin au soir, je travaille et 
je ch • . . . Ah non ! mais, malheureux je ne 
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chante plus, je ne dois plus chanter, et c^est ce 
maudit or qui m'a priv^ du bouheur de ma vie !" and 
thus he goes on, balancing his present and Ids future 
position. Then he hears a step, he trembles, he 
tries to hide his treasure, and at length resolves 
to bury it in the cellar, he rushes from the stage 
and returns pale and abstracted. Meantime his 
son comes in, and addressing him, obtains no 
answer ; in order to divert his father whose strange 
manner alarms him, he tells him a story of his 
neighbour at the corner, who has just had his house 
broken into, his stores ransacked, and his strong box 
stolen out of his cellar. The poor cobbler is horrified, 
he trembles for his ictis, he is on the point of telling 
the boy of their existence and their history, but he 
fears to trust his own son, and rushes madly back to 
the cellar. Meantime reappears Monsieur Poudre, to 
whom the boy speaks of his father's unhappy looks 
and changed appearance ; the meddling barber im- 
mediately concludes his friend must be an accomplice 
of the thieves who have made such havoc at the 
house of their common neighbour, and he goes off to 
give information to the police. He is no sooner 
gone, than a friend of the cobbler, a painter, to 
whom he is under obligations, comes in great distress 
to borrow a small sum of him; the cobbler refuses at 
first, from long habitual poverty, but suddenly recol- 
lecting his newly acquired wealth, he starts off to 
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the surprise of all and brings back the amount, 
which he hands joyfully to the borrower, declaring 
that this is the first happy moment he has known that 
day. 

The ffensdarmes, however, arrive, and after some 
laughable cross-examination, Mattre Pierre is on the 
point of being arrested, when he remembers the 
Anglais, and sends his son to beg him to come to the 
rescue. He fetches the bag from his cave, and throws 
it into the Englishman's hands, entreating him to 
take back his money, as he has been miserable ever 
since he had it ; the Englishman, who prefers keep- 
ing to the original bargain, only compromises on con- 
dition of his accepting a portion of the sum, and 
promising that in future he will at all events, '^ non 
chanter heaucoupfort" A humorous part-song, in 
which all join, winds up the piece, the Anglais with 
his hat on, and his thumbs in his waistcoat sleeves, 
his lorgnon m his eye —looking on stiffly and shaking 
his bag of money to tlie tune by way of chorus. 

Such are the entertainments devised bv the bene- 
volent and charitable, to withdraw the working classes 
from the pursuit of alluring and baneful pastimes. 

An experience of from fifteen to twenty years has 
proved the advantages this system offers, and it must 
be a source of unqualified gratification to M. le Vi- 
comte de Melun, M. Berenger (of the Institut), 
Mgr. Bervanger, M. Baudon, and the whole society 
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of St. Vincent de Paul, as well as the numerous other 
benevolent patrons and promoters of these invaluable 
associations, to find that an improvement, in every 
way corresponding to their ingenious and devoted 
labours, has* taken place among the cwmer-class 
— without exception the most important in Prance. 
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Tboa knowcat wbct a Una^ ii pomtj, 

AaiOBg the fiEes OB erfldaji; 

111 crimtt wad fear, aad iafem j, 

And hoaKlaa want in froacB Tcan, 

Wandoing anganiieBted ; and pain : 

And wofie than all, thai invaid stain 

Fool wlf-coiiteniiit, which drowns in tneen 

Tooth's starlight smile, and makes it tears 

First like hot gall, then dry for ever! Shsllbt. 

Can we imagine a picture of human woe more 9ad, 
more drepressing, more desperate than that wc meet 
within the walls of a workhouse. Is it not the 
ultimate degree to which can be aggravated the 
afiSictions of penury. We can scarcely enter one of 
these half-prisons, half-poorhouses, without exclaiming 

▼OL. u. 1 
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''Surely pauperism is the very quintessence of 
poverty/' And we mentally add, ''Ought these 
things to be so ? Must the last feeble days of the 
aged and destitute poor necessarily be so miserable P 

Those who have visited Catholic institutions and 
dwelt in Catholic countries, can boldlv answer " No \" 
For they have witnessed, not in theory alone, but in 
practice, the working of a system as ancient as that 
Church which gave it birth, and can testify to its 
continued efficiency in every case where it has been 
left free to act upon its own principle of love and 
charity, and voluntary service. 

When we recal the hospitable refuges of Rome, of 
Spain, of Germany, of Flanders, of France, of every 
spot where the love of the Church has planted an 
asylum, and the zeal of religious orders has peopled 
it; when we recollect the cheerful aspect of the 
place, the generous welcome which greets the in- 
mates, the care with which they are tended, the 
attention paid to their spiritual and temporal need, 
the active sisters, the devoted ohaplain, the daily mass, 
the open chapel, the tranquil wards adorned with 
holy emblems and suggestive pictures, the atmos- 
phere of kindness and charity which prevails and in- 
fluences the whole community — we &sk ourselves, nay, 
we ask every one, if the imagination of man can 
conceive a more striking antithesis than that which 
this description offers to the parish workhouse 1 
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We have seen it styled by an able writer, the 
'' World's misery in epitome /' and we cannot say 
we think the expression too strong. His description 
of the interior of one of these abodes of pauperism is 
so graphic^ that we are spared the risk of attempting 
it in our own words. We give it as a photograph 
from life. 

" Care-worn faces, languid movements, sharp or 
sullen words denote the habitual spirit of the place. 
They tell a tale which flattery cannot varnish, or 
hypocrisy disguise. You wend your way through 
some dreary court, or up some steep staircase into 
one of the ' wards,' Along the wall are rows of beds 
(none of the cleanest) occupied by the chronic 
patients who, had there been any sympathy to 
exhaust, would have long ago drained it out by the 
tediousness of perennial suffering. Around the fire 
are collected the 'convalescent' inmates of this 
department, engaged in that sort of heavy, uneasy 
talk, half dictatorial, half contentious, which is indi- 
genous to our country. Truly a workhouse is a 
sickening sight. It is an institution which seems to 
be artfully devised for depriving sorrow of all that 
ennobles it, and opens to it the opportunities of 
merit. It is a system under which all the virtue of 
endurance seems to evaporate in grumbling." 

Poverty must exist we know— all we can do is to 
palliate its concomitant evils, and above all to see we 
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do not aggravate them. The poor we shall always 
have with us. We cannot donbt it^ when we remem- 
ber from whose lips the assertion came; and we may 
add that, in many respects, it is by no means unde- 
sirable that we should have them. 

There is, however, one distinction we do not 
always consider, we mean that between a ''poor 
man ^' and a " pauper.'^ God made men poor, it is 
man who has made them paupers. 

" How hsTe yewith the poor man dealt. 
Unchecked by conscience' qualms ? 

Have ye not mocked him as he knelt 
Before your gate for alms ?"* 

In a well organized community, whatever the pro- 
portion of poor, mendicancy ought not to exist. 
We knowf it is interdicted no less in England than 

♦ Hebrew Lyrics 

t If in early times— we mean the pre-reformation age— men- 
dicity was forbidden in England, at all events, this regulation was 
part of a system, without which it could not consistently be en- 
fbrced. 

It is well known that — as the statute book will shew— from 
1388 to 1601, a series of acts were passed awarding corporal 
punishments, such as whipping, confinement in the stocks, and 
« cropping,'' to able-bodied beggars who could be proved to adopt 
mendicity as a profession, but these same laws provided for the 
maintenance of the aged, the destitute, and the impotent. From 
1388 to 1535, the aged and impotent poor were allowed, by law, 
the privilege of begging in those districts or hundreds in which 
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in Erance, but this interdiction is a somewhat self- 
deceiving remedy for the evil. There are many things 
more easily said than done^ and we are inclined to 
suspect this way of abolishing mendicancy may be 
one of them. Certain it is^ the method is more 
feasible in France than in England^ and we need only 
peruse the frequent cases of street begging which 
come before the magistrates in either country^ to 
perceive this. 

In Faris^ the police^ whose business it is to deal 
with this description of ''criminal/' are generally 
pretty conversant with the character of the individual ; 
and if he prove a professed beggar^ he is sharply 
punished by way of deterring him for the future; 
while, if really in distress, he is immediately conveyed 
to some poor-house, where it is not the custom to 
refuse him admittance and relief: neither is he 
liberated " on condition of leaving the place/' and of 
course going to beg elsewhere— a promise we so 
often see exacted in England. 

Notwithstanding the horror the poor have of the 

they were born, or had lived three years. An act passed in 1536, 
compeUed these parishes and hamlets to support snch. The fiind 
which served this purpose was not raised by an equal assessment 
levied on aU alike, but by voluntary and charitable alms, coUected 
at the church doors and dispensed by the priest. That fund 
known as the ^Sacrament money ' is a relic of this venerable 
custom. This continued till 1562, when a more compulsory mode 
of obtaining these sums was found necessary. 
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workhouses iu England^ they are sometimes driven 
to such extremities that they are compelled to appeal 
to them for the assistance to which^ such as it is^ 
they have at all events an undoubted right. Let us 
see with what success. 

We might quote thousands of instances to 
shew this, but we will take only one, and that 
reported on the 19th NoveiQber last, in the " Times.*' 
" A youth, named Cook, in a lamentable state of dea- 
titution, was charged before Mr. Yardley, with 
breaking a pane of glass, value four-pence, in Mile- 
End "Workhouse, where he had solicited a fdghfs 
lodging and a pieee of bread. The prisoner, who had 
every appearance of being in want, and was very 
thinly clad, owned that he broke the pane of glass to 
dbtain that shelter in the police station which was 
denied him at the workhouse. Dyer, the porter at 
Mile-End "Workhouse, said the casual ward was full 
when he refused to admit the prisoner, and he had no 
room for any more. Mr. Yardley made some com- 
ments on the case, and said the destitute poor ought 
to be properly relieved, and inquiries made about 
their settlements, and that the prisoner ought not to 
have been refused a nighfs shelter and a piece of 
bread. He convicted the prisoner formally, and 
sentenced him to pay four-pence, or be imprisoned 
three days and kept to hard labour. In the after- 
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noon of the same day the wretched creature was 
discharged/' 

We might give a yet more cruel case, hap- 
pening at Greenwich, in which we find a poor fellow 
in the last stage of deprivation, refused even work- 
house relief! This too, we know, occurs daily. 
Witness the outrageous treatment of John Easter- 
brook at Greenwich Police Court, on November 4th, 
1858 ; on January 28, '59, we hear another such story 
of the ill-usage of William Harding by the parish 
officers of St. Pancras, and on September 15 th, 
1859, to say nothing of the countless cases which 
occur during the interval, we find the same complaint 
repeated at Glerkenwell before Mr. Ham mill, by a 
sickly-looking man about fifty years of age, who said 
that for the last fourteen months he had been out of 
health and incapable of work, and had consequently 
been compelled to live with his daughter. She 
being unable to keep him any longer, he applied to be 
admitted to the St. Pancras Workhouse, and they 
refused to take him, or do anything for him, but re- 
ferred him to the parish to which he belonged, viz.^ 
St. Giles's. He went there, but the authorities said 
he must go back to St. Pancras, as he had last re- 
sided there, and the St. Pancras authorities would 
take him in and pass him on in the usual way. He 
went to St« Pancras and told them what the St. 
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Giles's authorities had said^ but they still refased to 
do anything — hence the present application. 

The magistrate directed the applicant to go back 
and demand to see the boards who woald hear his 
statement^ and pass him to St. Gileses 

The applicant stated that he woald do so^ but did 
not think it would be of any use. It was a very 
hard case. 

On the same day^ a servant girl out of place and 
friendless^ named Kate Muir^ appeared before the 
magistrate with a precisely similar story; and we 
may further mention the case of Amelia Campbell^ a 
" wretched-looking object without shoes or stockings, 
and luiih scarcely any clothing to cover her." She 
had been dismised by Mr. Arnold, the magistrate, 
before whom the charge of breaking windows had 
been preferred against her ; but on being heard to 
mutter something, as she was leaving the court, Mr. 
Arnold directed that she should be brought back. 
When placed again before him, the worthy magis- 
trate inquired what she had said. 

The woman replied, '* I must break some windows 
or something. Look at me, what a state Vm in. 
I haVnt a home to go to, nor a bit of food to eat. 
Ym obliged to break windows to get a lodging. 
Send me to prison, and then I shall get one. They 
won^t take me into the workhouse. What am I 
to dor 
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Mr. Arnold said " it was a shame that such a 
poor, wretched creature as she appeared to be, should 
be wandering about the streets, obliged to commit 
offences in order to procure food and shelter not 
otherwise attainable. The worthy magistrate then 
directed Crawshaw to take her to the workhouse, and 
see that she was admitted and cared for." 

We remember an article in the " Standard," which 
declared ^' That the large amount of the prison ele- 
ment in the organization of workhouses had produced 
the impression that poverty was a crime. Workhouse 
authorities," it went on to say, " regarded every ap- 
plication for relief as an attempt to swindle ; every 
workhouse inmate as a rogue and a vagabond." 

In all such cases, we invariably find the sympa- 
thies of the magistrates are all with the ill-used 
paupers they see standing before them in aU their 
wretchedness ; and these gentlemen ought to be, and 
no doubt are, pretty good judges of character. Yet 
we find their opinion treated with contempt, and 
their formal orders disobeyed ; indeed we know it to 
be a fact, and are prepared to attest that it has 
often happened, that the poor who have carried their 
grievances before a magistrate, and have received an 
order to return to the workhouse, a policeman being 
sent with them, have yet received no redress. In 
some cases, they have been flatly denied admission, 
and in others, they have been surlily desired to step 

E 3 
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inside ; and it has literally proved to be no further 
than immediately within the doors^ for no sooner has 
the police envoy been watched out of sight, than they 
have been again turned into the street. We have 
been assnied that this is sometimes done mth the 
connivance of the police. 

We will now call the attention of our readers to 
the following, because it reports an occurrence which 
we may see repeated constantly both at Brighton, 
where this happened, and elsewhere. We confess we 
do not exactly understand the principle on which such 
proceedings are grounded. 

"On Saturday, October 24.th, William Orlando, 
was brought before the Brighton magistrates, for 
begging in East-street. On promising to leave the 
t<mi in half-an.hour he was discharged. 

What did their " worships " think they had gained 
by transferring the evil from one locality to another ? 

They shifted the burden from their own shoulders, 
it is true ; but did they remedy a public evil, or 
relieve a private disaster? If the man, whose age is 
omitted, and who may therefore have been infirm and 
past work, was in distress, he remained in distress ; 
and may be one of those who made up the statistical 
account of " deaths from starvation.'* If he was an 
" impostor'' he escaped unpunished, and in either case, 
we submit that these "justices " did not do their duty. 

In Paris, he would either have been sent to prison 
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as a professed beggar^ or to the D^pdt de Mendicity, 
as a starving pauper. 

Our readers will scarcely doubt any statement that 
can be made respecting the metropolitan parochial 
institutions in general^ and ISt. Pancras Workhouse 
in particular^ after the recent^ repeated, disgraceful 
disclosures; we will not, therefore, occupy space 
with the details of a case of a poor servant girl, 
who was obliged to sleep in the streets, because she 
was refused shelter provided by the parish. We will 
content ourselves with quoting the remark of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, the presiding magistrate, to the effect that 
it was not only disgraceful, but intolerable, that a 
poor honest, homeless girl should, in a Christian 
country, and in this wealthy metropolis, be unable to 
gain admission into a workhouse ! '* The parish of 
St. Pancras,'^ continued the worthy magistrate, " is 
one of the worst regulated in London.^' 

The ordinary workhouse pdicy, however, is to 
offer a pauper admission into the house when it is a 
case they catmot ignore. They know perfectly well 
that the great majjority would rather die than accept 
this hospitality (?), and as the offer excludes all other 
relief, they thus get rid of the onus of the business 
altogether* The poor will tell you the intention is 
yet more villanous. 

We might give an abundance of instances in 
which rate-payers are thus cheated, and paupers 
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deprived by these sneaking contrivances ; but what 
we have said, coupled with what most of us have the 
means of ascertaining, will suffice to shew the diffi- 
culty of obtaining parish relief in England, and the 
mockery of telling people they are '' not to beg/' 

Again, mendicity, as we said, is interdicted in 
both countries, but in England it is the merest 
theory. We all know it is impossible to pass 
through the west-end streets and squares, especially 
at dusk, without meeting and being followed by a 
ragged woman with half a dozen barely clad chil- 
dren; or a man with a white bandage round his 
forehead, who has "just been discharged from St. 
Somebody's Hospital/' or a "poor mechanic" with 
his arm in a sling, who has "just met with an 
accident;" or a lad who has "come up to town to 
see a sick mother at the hospital, and wants a 
shiUing or two to get back to his work in the 
country ;" or a girl who " can assure you she hasn't 
tasted a bit of food for two days," or supplicants in 
a hundred other forms, all unmistakably begging, 
without even a match, a boot lace, or the slightest 
shadow of a pretext. 

We cannot say if this is winked at by the police, 
because the London police are now proverbially rariB 
avesy and these beggars who have no other business, 
and whose wits are of course employed in executing 
it in the safest way, know pretty well what streets are 
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most free^ and what hours are most convenient. We 
have been told that certain of them find means of 
currying favour in the right quarter. 

In Paris, we likewise see poor persons, and they 
may gladly accept alms if offered them, but they 
do not beg. They have some little trade which 
justifies their presence there, and there is not one who 
could remain with safety, unless provided with the 
medal which authorizes him to sell, and possessing 
which, he has as good a right to carry on his trade 
— as far as his modest capital will admit — as the 
wealthy shopkeeper at whose door he stands. 

In this, the Sergens de Ville are inexorable, if the 
matter offered for sale be only pins or matches, 
flowers or chickweed, or even if the person is thereto 
be hired for his services, to go a message, to hold 
a horse, to help unload a carriage, or if he be merely 
a street singer, the medal is de rigueur. 

Blind persons and cripples, who alone are allowed 
to beg, must be provided with these badges of 
authorization, whether permanently, or, as is some- 
times the case, for a limited period, at the expiration 
of which they are renewable. 

A story is told, which if true, would tend to show 
that the blind beggars of Paris,* are not always the 

* A great patron, protector, and benefactor of this afflicted 
class in Paris, is Monseigneur de S^gur, himself deprived of sight, 
although quite a young man, and bearing this heavy calamity with 
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mofit destitute. It also exhibits one who is wanting 
neither in honesty nor humour. 

A gentleman passing one day over the Pont de la 
Concorde about dusk^ was touched by the sightless 
face of one of the blind musicians authorized by the 
police to station there. He tlirust his hand into his 
pocket, and finding only a 8ou^^ he supposed — 
dipped it into this blind man's box, regretting the 
sum was so small. On reaching home, however, he 
found himself wrong in his reckoning, to the amount 
of a louts (for. He then remembered having lodged 
a loose piece of gold in his waistcoat-pocket, and the 
ftirtber transaction with the blind man on the 
bridge. 

As it WAS not far distant, he retraced his steps and 
reached the spot, but it was vacated ; man, box .... 
and (worse than all) louis d'or had disappeared. 
Ho applied to the Sergent de Ville who was on 
dutyi M\d who at once informed him where the blind 
bt^ggtir lived. His residence was not situated in the 
mtMi fanhionable guartier of Paris, but still in a 
rv«pH^(4iblt) street. He enquired of the concierge, who 
^Um^ttnl him au troUihne. Arrived there, our friend 

«^|MNr^uni<iu iiMd|n«Uon and oourtge. Indeed, it must be wit- 
MINmmhI \\\ Ih» iiMkUved } to cheerful and so sweet an expression 
I^mMx ^^^MiMiMM (he human oountenanoe i it is that of a being 
^iAU«m (h «M»lh»r ¥roria« and aU whoaa aspiraiiona are heaven- 
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rang at the bell^ for th^e was a bell^ and a 
bonne (/) who forthwith opened the door. He asked 
for her master^ who it appeared was ^* h table,'* 
However^ the visitor was shown in^ and presently the 
blind man came to him^ bat he did not give him time 
to begin. With that intuitive sense of recognition 
which is a mystery to seeing persons, he knew his 
man at once. " Cest vous, n'est-ce pas, monsieur/' 
said he, '' qui m'avez donne un louis d'or anjourd'hui 
sur le pont, et vous venez le reclamer ? c'est juste ; 
je vais vous le remettre tout de suite.'' 

The gentleman, as may be supposed, was more 
surprised at this than at all the rest. He held out 
his hand for the piece, but the other who had no 
mind to go beyond what was fair, added— 

''Et maintenant, c'etait un sou que vous voulieat 
me donner n'est-ce pas ?...•. Or, octroyez m6i ce 
qui me revient et je vais vous rendre ce qui vous 
appartient." 

The regulation of wearing the badge or medal is 
manifestly excellent. The medal is in fact an evidence 
that the possessor of it is what he appears to be ; 
that his character will bear investigation, and indeed 
that his case has been examined into. It creates an 
opportunity for the poor to help themselves, and 
shows they are willing to do what they can, besides 
excluding such as are undeserving of assistance. 

Many a poor person who, but for this, would have 
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no means of making his wants known, and no 
chance of relief, is rescued firom that discoiiragement 
which often overtakes the really poor in England, 
and accounts for those frightful events, " deaths by 
starvation,'^ which are sometimes recorded in short 
paragraphs in our newspapers, and sometimes sommed 
up to make a ghastly and disgraceful item in our 
statistical reports. 

We said just now, perhaps somewhat paradoxically, 
that, morally speaking, the existence of poverty was 
an advantage to a community. We will explain 

this. 

In the first place, it must be an advantage to the 
poor themselves in the opinion of all believers. The 
whole tenor of Scripture declares it. Our Lord 
has pronounced the poor *' Blessed/' He told the 
wealthy youth who came to consult Him, that he 
lacked but "one thing" to obtain Heaven, and 
when he desired to know what that ''one thing'' 
was, what did he learn ?— Poverty ! " How hardly," 
exclaims the Divine Master; ''shall a rich man 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven ;" and, not to 
multiply instances so familiar to all of us, did He not 
most consistently evince His own sense of their 
truth by embracing while on earth the state of 
poverty from choice. 

Wq cannot suppose that poverty exists without 
good reaionii and it is easy to discover such as will 
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clear up the mystery. We conceive it to be sent to 
the poor to teach them, practically, dependence on 
God, and detachment from the world they must 
shortly leave, to make them participators in Our 
Saviour's sufferings, and to afford them opportunities 
of exercising the virtues of faith and patience, resig- 
nation and obedience, which thus become their 
stepping-stones to glory and happiness eternal. 

We will, then, take the first part of our proposition 
as granted, and proceed to the second, viz. that the 
existence of poverty is an advantage to the rich; 
only, they must bear in mind it is an edged tool, and 
they must look well how they use it : for like other 
advantages, they will have to give an account of it. 
It teaches them many practical lessons ; it affords 
them living examples of persons in a humbler sphere, 
exercising those virtues which they who have so 
much to help themselves, often fail to attain — of 
devout and loving trust in God-of holy resignation 
and contentment — of self-denial and charity to their 
fellow-creatures. It opens the springs of the heart, 
it incites them to show compassion where most 
needed. It enlarges and expands their better feel- 
ings, and makes them blush for the selfish importance 
they attach to their own fancied slights and grievances. 
It points out new duties, it reminds them of respon- 
sibilities they had well nigh forgotten in the eager 
pursuit of worldly amusements and secular occupa- 
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tionj in short, it brings them practically acquainted 
with one of the saddest " ebalities of \iie" and ofiPers 
tbem opportunities for the exercise of those corporal 
iffid spiritual works of mercy on which Oar Divine 
Lord has promised His blessing. 

It is an advantage to the man of rank as he drives 
to and from his palatial mansion, and revels in the 
sumptuous superfluity of his daily banquet, that he 
should sometimes come into contact with the house- 
lass and the starving. It is an advantage to the 
opulent merchant whose every thought is absorbed in 
the pursuit of wealth, that he should sometimes be 
distracted from his engrossing and self-exalting 
speculations, and should realize the fact that a tithe 
of his hoarded millions, is not only claimed, but 
needed by the naked, the hungry, the unhoused, and 
the untaught. It is an advantage to the man of 
pleasure to be occasionally arrested in his headlong 
career by the sight of human suffering. 

It is an advantage to all in elevated circumstances, 
inasmuch as it at once provides a channel for the 
profitable disposal of that wealth of which they are the 
stewards, and which is put into their hands as the 
antidote or remedy of misery. 

God might, of course, relieve want without any 
human instrumentality if He pleased, but He has 
preferred making it the care of certain of His 
creatures, and He has entrusted them wherewithal 
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to execute this^ their plain and imperative daty; 
everjtime, therefore^ that we hear of a death by 
starvation^ we cannot help asking ourselves whether 
Qod will be satisfied with the way in which His 
•pecial commission to the rich haa been performed by 
tihem ; and we very much doubt whether it will do 
to say : — " Oh, but I was obliged to be at the opera 
that nighty or I was at the Lord Mayor':^ feast, or I 
was obliged to give a dej6uner dansant, or to 
attend the Epsom races ; and then, I really never 
heard of it till afterwards,^' &c. &c. ; because the answer 
might be— '^ But why were you obliged to be at 
these frivolous places of gluttony and self-indulgence. 
Why were you obliged to ride to the gambling-course 
in your coach-aud-four, and to swallow champagne 
till you were besotted, while even a cup of cold 
water was denied to the suffering fellow creature 
whose bread you were devouring. Why did you 
spend on luxuries and excesses for yourself, the price 
of necessaries which you witheld from him; and 
above all, why did you never hear he was in want, 
till he had actually perished from neglect? Your 
position required it ? Where is your position now ? 
How have you employed your time? Have you 
never read of nobles — of princes — of kings — content- 
ing themselves with the coarsest fare and the simplest 
accommodation? of men of the world giving not 
only theirs, but themselves, to the service of their 
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fellow-creatures ; of men of intelligence, foregoing 
the chances of a brilliant career, to seek out, and 
instruct, and relieve their poorer brethren ? If 
others have done these things, why could not you ?'* 

Doubtless, from reflections of this kind, it was 
that the vast association of St. Vincent de Paul, was 
organized in the spirit which actuated him. It 
portioned out large cities, no less than agricultural 
parishes into districts, over which a certain number of 
members were to accept the supervision and the 
responsibility; and this perhaps supplies the only 
method by which evils, such as those we deplore, 
can be averted with any degree of certainty. 

In England, it is notorious that poverty is prac- 
tically looked upon in all classes as a disgrace, but 
among the lower orders as a crime. This assertion 
may be the expression of our own conviction, but it 
is likewise that of others, and we may quote Alderman 
Copeland, whose experience as a magistrate from 
among them must be worth something. 

We have always remembered the observation we 
once heard fall from a shrewd observer —that the Eng- 
lish are in the habit of estimating men by a peculiar 
standard of their own. "In this country,'' he said, "it 
isn't what you are, but what you have" 

We believe there is not one of our readers who 
will refuse to endorse the assertion. Neither was Na- 
poleon far wrong when he called England a " nation 
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of shopkeepen.'' It is certain the mon^-gettiiig pro- 
pensitj is more preymlent in the English chaiacter 
than any other— and no vonder, if onr friend's dictum, 
above quoted^ be correct. We must further give the 
English credit for consistency^ and add that those who 
have not money and cannot succeed in getting it, 
punish themselves in every conceivable way to appear 
to have it. They know that a large balance at their 
banker's^ and a brilliant establishment are the only 
passports to society ; and that a man^ let him be 
ever so talented^ or ever so sensible, is '' snubbed " 
the moment it is ascertained he is not rich, whereas 
the most underbred and ignorant parvenu can always 
make his way, provided his vulgarity be well gilt. 

Titles sometimes pass current for wealth, for we 
are not less tuft-hunters than gold-worshippers, and 
it always looks well to know a live lord. Since the 
days of Pope, no less than before, '* a saint in crape '' 
has always been '' twice a saint in lawn/' 

The crime of poverty then is thus classified : first, 
mendicancy, or the state of " breadlessness *" secondly 
vagrancy, or the state of '^ homelessness '" and yet it 
would appear that an honest eflbrt to escape from 
either of these conditions is treated as an ofiPence, 
and not only strictly forbidden, but punished! 
"What,'' we ask, ''are the poor to do?" The 
following bears date October 20th, 1858, and is but 
one instance among hundreds of daily occurrence : — 
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"The Lord Mayor persists in his prosecution of 
street-fraitsellers. On Wednesday, a poor girl, the 
daughter of a mechanic, and one of a family of nine 
children, was fined one shilling, or condemned to two 
days' imprisonment for selling fruit in the streets. A 
policeman was the only witness against her, not a sin- 
gle inhabitant of Cannon-street where it happened 
appearing. Anybody who is acquainted with this 
thoroughfare during business hours, as well as at 
other times, must know that to talk of creating an 
obstruction with a fruit-basket in a street like that, 
is a got-up story.''* 

We can scarcely be surprised at the demoralization 
which must inevitably become systematic with the 
poor : witness the following. 

"Stephen Eabbet was indicted at Winchester, 
December 3rd, for setting fire to a stack of barley, 
and causing damage to the amount of £76. When 
called upon to plead, he said ' he was obliged to do 
it.' Mr. Justice Byles, ' Obliged to do it I What 
do you mean?' Prisoner-'— ' I had tfo work and 
nothing to eat/ " 

In Paris as in London^ mendicants taken in the 
act of asking alms, or of proridirlg themselves with 
lodgings in the streets, by sleeping ©n a bench, or 

* We may also remind our readers of the case of the poor 
comb-seller, Mary A.nn Donovan, which was at least as hard as 
this. 
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croiLching under a portico, fall under the co^izanoe 
of the law ; but then there is there no obstacle thrown 
in the way oftheir obtaining an honest livelihood, and 
" poor girls " are as fully recognized to be French 
subjects as wealthy men of business, and can claim 
an equal right to their share of the street. They 
have only to apply to the Prefecture for the medaille, 
and can, if their case will bear investigation, carry on 
their humble little trade unmolested. 

Again that frightful homelessness so admirably 
brought to light by the '' Times '* last winter, which 
has so long disgraced oar rich and luxurious metro- 
polis, does not exist to the same extent i)i Paris. 

The reason there are no laws to compel the rich to 
support the poor, is, that they are anticipated by the 
system of voluntary relief, and besides the immense 
resources of private charity, there is that colossal 
and well organized apparatus known as ' L' Assistance 
publique,' the funds of which are drawn from such a 
variety of sources. Thus, besides the contribution of 
the 'Government,' the ' D^partement,' and the 
' Ville,' comprising the ' Octroi ' — there are to sup- 
port it, the revenues of ancient foundations, gifts and 
bequests, with the tithes of receipts from all places 
of public 'amusement indiscriminately. This last 
item alone, for the year 1857, amounted to 
l,389,240f. or £55,569 12s. 3d. poured into the 
public treasury for the benefit of the indigent. Eng- 
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land on the other hand relies mainly on official 
sources for the relief of pauperism. A portion of 
this aggregate, is paid to the funds of the ' Adminis- 
tration des Bureaux de Bienfaisance/ which in 1857, 
relieved 80,467 applicants, and this constitutes out- 
door relief in Paris. It is distributed in money as 
well as coals, bread and soup— all of good quality. 

The revenues of the hospitals are likewise recruited 
by the ' Assistance publique/ which refunds to each, 
the sums necessary for its expences. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention here, that 
in Paris, the budget of receipts amounted in 1858, 
to 18,427,972f., of which ll,225,671f. are derived 
from hospital property, such as house and farm rents, 
funded property, the tax on theatrical representations 
and public exhibitions, the Mont de Piet^, subven- 
tions to madhouses, foundling hospitals, &c. The 
remaining 7,202,301f. were supplied by the city of 
Paris. The expenditure being 17,689,010f., the 
year 1858 is balanced by a surplus of 788,962f. A 
sum of 2,830,175f. was expended in relieving the 
poor at their own homes, and 419,994f. of that 
amount was given in bread. In the different alms- 
houses and asylums, the population has fluctuated as 
follows: Persons of both sexes admitted- before the 
1st of January, 1858, 9,222. Entered during the 
year, 6,995. The general total of the persons lodged 
in these establishments in 1858, was 16,217 ; left 
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during the same year, 6,947 left. The number in these 
establishments on the 1st of January, 1859, was 
therefore 9,^70. The expenditure for the alms- 
houses and asylums was 3,777,664f. On the 1st of 
January, 1858, the administration had under its 
care 14,161 foundlings or orphans whether at nurse in 
the country or placed as apprentices in the agricultural 
colonies. New admissions during the current year, 
8,794, making a total of 17,955. The number dis- 
charged was 3,965 : there consequently remained 
under the guardianship of the city of Paris at the 
beginning of the present year, 13,990 children. 
The Foundling and Orphan Hospital contained on 
January, 1st, 1858, a population of 535 children, and 
8,706 were admitted during the year. Total inmates, 
9,^50 ; left from various causes, 760 j remained, of 
December, 1858, 470.'' 

These precautions being taken, it is presumed 
that in Paris none need beg but the idle, who 
prefer this to a more active profession ; and that 
there are many who would gladly make a living by it 
if they dared, we need no proof. 

In Paris, the vagrants, or those who are really 
found to have no home, are sent to the D^pot de 
Mendicite. Simple mendicity without vagrancy, 
is enquired into, by bringing the individual guilty of 
it before a magistrate, where his history is sifted, 
and if it be really found that he has no other means 
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of livelihood, he is handed over to proper protectors. 
Women are sent, if there is a vacancy, to the Sal- 
petriere, and men to Bicetre. 

We met with two cases in point before the Cour 
de Police Corectionnelle, one dated 19th October and 
the other 21st September last. Collin is evidently 
an idle fellow, who can work if he chooses, and 
therefore deserves his month's imprisonment, while 
Cartier, really old and infirm, does not seem to have 
been treated with great severity, being simply con- 
signed to the Depot de Mendicite. 

The following from the English Police Keports of 
July 19th and 12th are very similar, except that 
there is no proof beyond the magistrates' asssumed 
' belief ' that William Atkins was an ' old hand at 
begging ;' however, he was in the prime of life, and 
we will suppose, might have found work. 

In the second case, however, the excessive visita- 
tion of ' ten days' hard labour ' upon an ' old man,' 
who declares that * such treatment will be the death 
of him,' not only seems barbarous in itself, but 
uncalled for by any provocation that comes to 
light : neither do we see any room for ' laughter ' 
in such a case. We will answer for it, that these 
five justices " with good capon lined," would not 
have found it any joke had their position been ex- 
changed for that of Charles Maclean. Here are the 
cases. 
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"Monday, July 10th. Present: A. Bigge and 
W. F. Smithe, Esqrs. 

William Atkins, 45, was charged with begging. 
Police-constable Allchurch deposed that yester- 
day afternoon, he saw the prisoner standing opposite 
St. Peter^s Church, holding a shovel on which was 
written the word, * Hungry.' On seeing witness, he 
lowerSd the shovel and obliterated the announcement. 

'' The magistrate, believing that prisoner was an old 
hand at begging, sentenced him to a fortnight's im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

" Margaret Casy, 56, was sent to Lewes for four- 
teen days for begging last evening on the Marine 
Parade.'' 

"Monday, July l^th. Present: The Mayor, A 
Bigge, J. AUfree, M. D. Scott, and B. Stent, Esqrs. 

"Charles Maclean, an old man, was charged with 
begging on the Marine Parade on Sunday morning. 

" Prisoner said he did not beg of any one. 

"The mayor : ' But you begged of me.' 

"Prisoner: 'Well, I might have done so.' 
(Laughter.) 

"The mayor sentenced prisoner to ten day's 
hard labour. 

"Prisoner left the dock declaring that such a 
sentence would put an end to his existence." 

Now let us suppose that Charles Maclean-— and we 
have no evidence to the contrary — was reaUy starving 

V 2 
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of livelihood, he is handed over to proper protectora. 
Women are sent, if there is a vacancy, to the Sal- 
p^ere, and men to BicStre. 

We met with two cases in point before the Cour 
de Police Corectionnelle, one dated 19th October and 
the other 21at September last. Collin ia evidently 
an idle fellow, who can work if he chooses, and 
therefore deserves his month's imprisonment, while 
Cartier, really old and infirm, does not seem to have 
been treated with great severity, being simply con- 
signed to the Depdt de Mendicite. 

I'he following from the English Police Reports of 
July 19th and 12th are very similar, except that 
there is no proof beyond the m^atrates' asasnmed 
'belief that William Atkins wiu an 'old hand at 
begging ;' however, he was in the prime of life, and 
we will suppose, might have found work. 

In the second case, however, the excessive visita- 
tion of ' ten days' hard labour ' upon an ' old man,' 
who declares that ' such treatment will be the death 
of him,' not only seems barbarous in itself, but 
nncBlled for by any provocation that comes to 
light : neither do we see any room for ' laughter ' 
in such a case. We will answer for it, thai, thv'^ 
five justices " with good capon Lined," ■ 
have found it any joke had their position heem 
changed for that of Charles Maclec 
cases. 
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"Mondaj, July lOth. Present: A. Bi^e and 
W. J". Smithe, Esqre. 

" William Atkins, 45, was cbarged with begging. 

"Police-constable AUchurch deposed tliat yestet- 
day afternoon, he saw the prisoner standing opposite 
St. Peter's Chnrch, holding a shovel on which was 
written the word, • Hungry/ On seeing witness, he 
lowered the shovel and obliterated the annonncement. 

"The magistrate, believing that prisoner was an old 
hand at be^ng, sentenced him to a fortnight's im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

" Margaret Casy, 56, was sent to Lewes for four- 
teen days for begging last evening on the Marine 
Parade." 

"Monday, July 12th. Present: The Mayor, A 
Bigge, J. Allfree, M. D. Scott, and B. Stent, Esqrs. 

"Charles Maclean, an old man, was charged with 
begging on the Marine Parade on Sunday morning. 

"Prisoner said he did not beg of any one. 

" The mayor : ' But you begged of me.' 

" Prisoner : ' Well, I might have done so.' 
- (Laughter.) 

" The mayor sen tence d prisoner to ten day's 
|rdl 

"Prisoner ]^^ declaring that such a 

Sentence wotdj^ lis existence." 

Now let|V arles Maclean— and we 

I have V^tW ^^ — '^^"^ really starviog 
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of livelihood, lie is handed over to proper protectors. 
Women are sent, if there is a vacancy, to the Sal- 
p^triere, and men to Bidtre. 

We met with two cases in point before the Cour 
de Police Corectionnelle, one dated 19th October and 
the other Zlst September last. Collin is evidently 
an idle fellow, who can work if he chooses, and 
therefore deserves his month's imprisonment, while 
Cartier, really old and infirm, does not seem to have 
been treated with great severity, being simply con- 
signed to the Dep&t de Mendicite. 

The following from the English Police Reports of 
July 19th and 12th are very similar, except that 
there is no proof beyond the magistrates' asssnmed 
'belief that William Atkins was an 'old hand at 
begging ;' however, he was in the prime of life, and 
we will suppose, might have found work. 

In the second case, however, the excessive visita- 
tion of ' ten days' hard labour ' upon an ' old man,' 
who declares that ' such treatment will be the death 
of him,' not only seems barbarous in itself, but 
uncalled for by any provocation that comes to 
light : neither do we see any room for ' laughter ' 
in such a case. We will answer for it, that these 
five justices " with good capon lined," would not 
have found it any joke had their position I; 
changed for that of Chatles Maclean. Here i 
cases. 
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"Monday, July 10th. Present: A. Bigge and 
W. F. Smithe, Esqrs. 

" William Atkins, 45, was charged with begging. 

"Police-constable Allchurch deposed that yester- 
day afternoon, he saw the prisoner standing opposite 
St. Peter^s Church, holding a shovel on which was 
written the word, ' Hungry.' On seeing witness, he 
lowerSd the shovel and obliterated the announcement. 

"The magistrate, believing that prisoner was an old 
hand at begging, sentenced him to a fortnight's im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

" Margaret Casy, 56, was sent to Lewes for four- 
teen days for begging last evening on the Marine 
Parade.'' 

"Monday, July 12th. Present: The Mayor, A 
Bigge, J. Allfree, M. D. Scott, and B. Stent, Esqrs. 

"Charles Maclean, an old man, was charged with 
begging on the Marine Parade on Sunday morning. 

" Prisoner said he did not beg of any one. 

"The mayor : ' But you begged of me.' 

"Prisoner: 'Well, I might have done so.' 
(Laughter.) 

"The mayor sentenced prisoner to ten day's 
hard labour. 

"Prisoner left the dock declaring that such a 
sentence would put an end to his existence." 

Now let us suppose th at Char les Maclean --and we 

re no evid^ce to fl||^^^^^Swas reaUy starving 
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of livelihood, he is handed over to proper protectors. 
Women are sent, if there is a vacancy, to the Sal- 
p^triere, and men to Bicetre. 

We met with two cases in point before the Cour 
de Police Corectionnelle, one dated 19th October and 
the other ^Ist September last. Collin is evidently 
an idle fellow, who can work if he chooses, and 
therefore deserves his month's imprisonment, while 
Cartier, really old and infirm, does not seem to have 
been treated with great severity, being simply con- 
signed to the Depot de Mendicite. 

The following from the English Police Keports of 
July 19 th and 12th are very similar, except that 
there is no proof beyond the magistrates' asssumed 
' behef ' that William Atkins was an ' old hand at 
begging ;' however, he was in the prime of life, and 
we wiU suppose, might have found work. 

In the second case, however, the excessive visita- 
tion of * ten days' hard labour ' upon an ' old man,' 
who declares that * such treatment will be the death 
of him,' not only seems barbarous in itself, but 
uncalled for by any provocation that comes to 
light : neither do we see any room for ' laughter ' 
in such a case. We will answer for it, that these 
five justices " with good capon lined," would not 
have found it any joke had their position been ex- 
changed for that of Charles Maclean. Here are the 
cases. 
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''Monday, July 10th. Present: A. Bigge and 
W. F. Smithe, Esqrs. 

William Atkins, 45, was charged with begging. 
Police-constable Allchurch deposed that yester- 
day afternoon, he saw the prisoner standing opposite 
St. Peter^s Church, holding a shovel on which was 
written the word, ' Hungry.^ On seeing witness, he 
lowerSd the shovel and obliterated the announcement. 

''The magistrate, believing that prisoner was an old 
hand at begging, sentenced him to a fortnight^s im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

" Margaret Casy, 56, was sent to Lewes for four- 
teen days for begging last evening on the Marine 
Parade.^' 

"Monday, July 12th. Present: The Mayor, A 
Bigge, J. Allfree, M. D. Scott, and B. Stent, Esqrs. 

" Charles Maclean, an old man, was charged with 
begging on the Marine Parade on Sunday morning. 

" Prisoner said he did not beg of any one. 

"The mayor : ' But you begged of me.' 

"Prisoner: 'Well, I might have done so.' 
(Laughter.) 

"The mayor sentenced prisoner to ten day's 
hard labour. 

"Prisoner left the dock declaring that such a 
sentence would put an end to his existence." 

Now let us suppose that Charles Maclean-— and we 

ve no evidence to the contrary — was reaUy starving 
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of livelihood, he is handed over to proper protectors. 

Women are sent, if there is a vacancy, to the Sal- 

pftrifere, and men to BicStre. 

We met with two cases in point before the Cour 

de Police Corectionnelle, one dated 19th October and 

the other ^Ist September last. Collin is evidently 
an idle fellow, who can work if he chooses, and 
therefore deserves his month's imprisonment, while 
Gartier, really old and infirm, does not seem to have 
been treated with great severity, being simply con- 
signed to the D^p6t de Mendicite. 

The following from the English Police Keports of 
July 19th and 12th are very similar, except that 
there is no proof beyond the magistrates' asssumed 
' behef ' that William Atkins was an ' old hand at 
begging ;' however, he was in the prime of life, and 
we will suppose, might have found work. 

In the second case, however, the excessive visita- 
tion of ' ten days' hard labour ' upon an ' old man/ 
who declares that * such treatment will be the death 
of him,' not only seems barbarous in itself, but 
uncalled for by any provocation that comes to 
light : neither do we see any room for * laughter ' 
in such a case. We will answer for it, that these 
five justices " with good capon lined," would not 
have found it any joke had their position been ex- 
changed for that of Charles Maclean. Here are the 
cases. 
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"Monday, July 10th. Present: A. Bigge and 
W. F. Smithe, Esqrs. 

William Atkins, 45, was charged with begging. 
Police-constable Allchurch deposed that yester- 
day afternoon, he saw the prisoner standing opposite 
St. Peter^s Church, holding a shovel on which was 
written the word, ' Hungry.' On seeing witness, he 
lowered the shovel and obliterated the announcement. 

''The magistrate, believing that prisoner was an old 
hand at begging, sentenced him to a fortnight's im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

" Margaret Casy, 56, was sent to Lewes for four- 
teen days for begging last evening on the Marine 
Parade.'' 

"Monday, July 12th. Present: The Mayor, A 
Bigge, J. Allfree, M. D. Scott, and B. Stent, Esqrs. 

"Charles Maclean, an old man, was charged with 
begging on the Marine Parade on Sunday morning. 

" Prisoner said he did not beg of any one. 

" The mayor : ' Bat yoa begged of me.' 

"Prisoner: 'Well, I migfat have done so.' 
(Laughter.) 

"The mayor sentenced prisoner to ten day's 
hard labour. 

"Prisoner left the dock declaring that rach a 
sentence would put an end to his existence." 

Now let us suppose that Charles Maclean— and we 
have no evidence to the oontiary — was reallp starving 
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— that he was past work and had no means of sub- 
sistence. What was he to do ? Was he to rob his 
neighbour^ or was he to lie down and wait till death 
bv starvation ended his miserable life ? The annual 
statistics of our country tell us that this fearful 
death does occur among our poor, and that not by 
units, nay, not by tens, but by hundreds. 

We are all very properly horrified when we hear of 
deaths by starvation ; but what do we do to prevent 
their occurrence ? When these victims of neglect 
and oppression are rotting in their graves, we sigh 
and are shocked, and are ready to have done anything 
to save their lives, but our repentance is too late. 

We might quote two paragraphs from the same 
number of the "Times,'' which make curious pen- 
dants : one being a harrowing case of death from 
starvation, and the other a statement of the cost of 
the Lord Major's Dinner— £1,175— spent in feeding 
lusty aldermen and their friends, every one of whom 
had doubtless over-fed themselves previously that day ! 

This is but a solitary case of starvation, and 
heaven knows that is bad enough, and yet with this 
emaciated corpse before us, we coolly tell Charles 
Maclean he " must not beg." Will any one be 
ingenious enough to suggest a preferable alternative? 
Necessity, it is said, is the mother of invention ; and 
yet, starving as he was, no other expedient occurred 
to him : stealing and begging are visited with the 
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Same puuis hment, imprisonment : we ought, there- 
fore, rather to applaud him, that he selected the 
ofiFence which was displeasing in the eye of the law, 
and not that reprehensible in the sight of God- 
There is a further consideration ; the course he 
adopted procured his admission into prison, whilst 
had he lain down to die, and had he been rescued 
before hunger had finished its work, he would have 
been consigned to the tender mercies of the parish 
overseer, and would have been appointed a place in 
that dreary abode of penury, of which harsh looks, 
rough words, and scanty relief grudgingly bestowed, 
are the unattractive characteristics. We remember 
hearing the paupers singing Litanies over the wash- 
tub at the poor-house of La Cambre, at Ixelles, in 
Belgium. Li England, we should be less surprised 
to hear them muttering curses against the overseers. 
It is true, as we have already stated in another 
work on prisons, that on the Continent generally, and 
in Paris in particular, criminals are not pampered as 
they are in England— they are fed as criminals should 
be, wholesomely and sufficiently, but no more ; and 
therefore, doubtless, a foreign prison forms a striking 
contrast to an English prison. But we doubt whether 
an English workhouse would oppose any contrast at 
all to a foreign prison ; we rather suspect they would 
be found about on a par. 

In some respects, the workhouse is a prison, but it 
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presents perhaps the most severe form of prison-life— 
it has all the severity, without any of the discipline. 

It is easy to ask why distressed persons do not 
apply to the workhouse ? Who would enter there, if 
they could help it? Are not the poor deterred in 
every possible way, and besides as we have shown 
above, when— pressed by absolute starvation— they do 
solicit relief, how often do they obtain it ? 

A great English writer of the present day has 
truly said: — 

"The felon is the predilect object of public charity 
in England, while it is the poor who claims the 
sympathy of his fellow-men abroad/^ 

We, every day hear of windows being broken by 
paupers in order to get transferred to prison : can we 
wonder when we compare the dietary of Whitechapel, 
Clerkenwell, or St. Pancras workhouses, with that of 
Pentonville or Parkhurst prisons. Observe how 
marked is the superiority of criminal over pauper 
regime. We call especial attention to this anomaly, 
because the contrary is a striking feature in the 
Paris institutions. On this same subject of English 
workhouse organization, we may cite a remark from 
an eloquent and learned author, from whom we have 
previously quoted : — 

*' In the forming of our whole code for the poor, 
the primary object has ever been to make public 
relief as repulsive as possible, and application for it. 
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the kst of extremities. The rule for the forming of 

its dietary was, that it should be barely suflScient for 

existence. The most painful separations of families 

are stringently enforced, and even the consolations of 

religion are grudgingly permitted. 

* ^ it ^ * 

" We speak reproachfully to foreigners, of prisoners 
crowded unwholesomely together, fed badly, and 
treated scornfully. What is this compared to what 
is constantly coming out about the inmates of our 
Unions ? It is but a few months, since Sir Benjamin 
Brodie gave a report on the condition of the poor in 
St. Pancras Workhouse, standing in the midst of 

wealthy and enlightened London But the 

details we there read with horror, relate to the 
victims, not of crime or of vice, but of poverty, 
herded together in cellars, low, damp and unwhole- 
some; some sleeping on benches, some on the 
ground, some heaped on one another, on wretched 
couches in a state in which no prisoners in an 
" Italian dungeon " would be allowed to remain. 

The very room in which paupers had to wait for 
the pittance doled out to them, was so low, so dark, 
so iU-ventilated, that wonder was expressed some 
accident had not occurred, or some epidemic had not 
broken out. And there seemed to be a wanton 
aggravation of cruelty in the manner in which the 
poor creatures were made to wait for hours on hours. 
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amountmg often to a considerable portion of the day, 
before thej recdved their allowance and could retnm 
to their families/' 

We have ourselves witnessed the Northumberland- 
street entrance of St. Marvlebone Workhouse, and 
the street itself as far as the comer of the New-road, 
beset by paupers, waiting— not minutes, but hours 
— on the monthly Monday morning appointed for 
the payment of their parish dues. This, in the 
hardest frost, the most pelting rain, or the most 
broiling sun, until an insolent Jack-in-office should 
be pleased to order one of his bull-dogs to call out in 
a brutal voice, the names of those who had as 
good a right to receive their miserable dole, as he 
had to his ample wages, substantial fare, and costly 
liveries. We have seen thtse wretched creatures, 
whose only crime was poverty, treated with a 
brutality and a tyranny, wholly unjustifiable from 
man to man, and which an " animal's friend ^ would 
scarcely suffer to be exhibited towards a beast of 
burden. 

We have known poor creatures in the extremity of 
starvation apply beseechingly for out-door relief. They 
are told in mockery to " come into the house," the 
board knowing perfectly well that they are safe in 
making this offer, otherwise it is quite certain they 
would not propose to spend 5«. a week, to save giving 
half-a-crown with which these applicants would be 
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satisfied to avoid the contingency they abhor. One poor 
old fellow, it will be remembered doubtless, though it 
occurred some time back, replied with a shudder to 
this plausible offer: — ''Come into the house I No 
thank'ee; Fd rather put my head under the first 

cart-wheel that passes/^ " You would, would you V 

« 

answered the unfeeling official; ''then go and 
do it/^ 

The old man, to whom, doubtless, life was an 
intolerable burden, was driven to despair by the 
insolent and heartless rebuff — a heavy cart drove up 
the street, he lay down, and obeyed his " Guardian^' 
(augeFs) command before his eyes. 

"Come into the house'* is in fact the refined 
workhouse phrase, whose too well understood signi- 
fication is " go and starve,*' or more likely still, " go 
to the Devil,*' as the horror that the poor entertain 
of the inside of " the House ** is perfectly well known, 
and as easily accounted for. 

Others are similarly got rid of, by the pretext that 
they can be passed to their parish. Now there are 
cases in which this offer, reasonable as it may seem, 
is very hard. One such we can quote from personal 
knowledge. It is that of an infirm woman who 
having several of her fingers crippled, is incapacitated 
from any longer earning her own livelihood. She 
has applied repeatedly to the workhouse of the 
parish in which she has lived for the last thirty-five 
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years, bat witboat obtaining any assistance, beyond 
the reluctant donation of a loaf when she is almost 
starving, and therefore more nnfortunate than nsaal. 
The invariable answer she receives is: — ''We can 
give you no relief, all we can do is to pass you to 
your parish/^ '' But this is my parish ; I was bom 
here, and I have not strayed from the parish the last 
thirty years/' " Are you a single woman i^' " Yes, 
I am a widow/' " Oh ! you have been married ! 
What is your husband's parish ?'' ''My husband 
came from some place in Ireland ; I never heard him 
say where. We only lived together for six months, 
at the end of that time he died, and I know nothing 
about his parish/' " Well then, you must find out 
before you come here again/' 

Now we contend this is a very hard case, and 
unhappily it is only one among many. Another, 
closely analogous, dated August 14th last, exhibits a 
person removed to her ottm parish in Ireland, and 
unable to obtain municipal relief when there ; being 
torn from her own relatives, and the few who knew 
her, she was at the same time deprived of every other 
resource, while the fact of her having married an 
Etiglishman — which was here wholly disregarded — 
shows how elastic the law can be when it suits the 
authorities to stretch it. 

A correspondent of the " Daily News," writing to 
that journal on the 13th January last, tells us that 
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£7,000,000 (!) are collected annually throughout 
England for the poor ; and he strongly and wisely 
advocates the introduction of an enlightened inter- 
vention into the whole subject of poor-law manage- 
ment : " It is surprising/' he says, " how long we 
have submitted to entrust the expenditure of vast 
sums of public money entirely to persons who possess 
neither the intelligence nor the education needed for 
so difficult a task. In one of our large workhouse 
establishments, the annual expenditure is upwards of 
£30,000, and till very recently not one person of the 
rank and position of a gentleman had anything to do 
with it — indeed this is generally the case/' 

If ladies are needed to exercise an influence in a 
moral sense, not less are gentlemen required for the 
management of that machinery which is at present a 
monopoly in the hands of that anomalous and hard- 
headed authority— the "Board of Guardians/' Yet 
who amongst the upper classes knows or cares any- 
thing about the annual parochial elections of these 
persons, or their results ? The matter is left in the 
hands of the small tradesmen and their friends, for 
gentlemen have neither time nor inclination for the 
work. Yet there is no sphere where the help of 
disinterested and voluntary service is more urgently 
needed, and until some such influence is exercised, 
we can expect no remedy for the various abuses 
which are continually being brought to light— not 
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only in the managcmdnt of our iu-door, but also of 
our oat-door pauper. 

In Jannaij last at the time when so mnch public 
attention was roused about the relief of the Houseless 
Poor, there appeared in the " Times/' among other 
benevolent and spirit-stirring leaders, one which was 
as curious and suggestive as it was able and potent. 

It took up the condition of the houseless and des- 
titute in its wan and bare, but portentous beginnings 
—it put the case strikingly and feelingly, and 
brought home the forlorn position of the hearthless 
wandeier to the heart of every reader. It wielded 
the tu quoque argument, like a two-edged sword, 
and having pointed out the sad reality of the fact, that 
at all seasons there are nightly in the streets of 
London, fellow beings who have not where to lay 
their head ; it proceeded to suggest the establishment 
of permanent refuges in every district, that none 
might be able any longer to point at the great metro- 
polis of a great Christian country, and to contrast the 
selfish superfluities of one class, with the '* Deaths 
from neglect and starvation '^ of another. 

The '^ Times'* then drew a picture, fair and 
cheering to behold ; it set forth such a scheme as 
would have done honor to good St. Jerome Emiliani 
or St. Vincent de Paul— it unconsciously painted those 
hospitable hostelries of mediaeval times, whose doors 
were ever open to the needy wayfarer, and to whose 
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clean and liberal, but frugal board — not the board 
of guardians— the weary and foot-sore were freely 
invited; on whose broad hearth, the crackling log 
blazed with cheerful flickering j and within whose 
ample chimney the chilled and the weather-beaten were 
welcome to nestle, ere they retired to the simple 
dormitory prepared for them. The ''article^' had 
not even omitted the breakfast which next morning 
was to give them strength for their day's journey, and 
went so far as to hint at the penny to be slipped into 
their hand as they took their leave. There was only 
one slight omission in the '' revived" Eefuge, and this 
was the chapel within whose venerable walls, and 
before whose altar, the travellers of by-gone days were 
wont to thank the God who had brought them to the 
end of their etape, and whose blessing they again 
invoked before they once more ventured into the 
wide world alone, till night should bring them to 
another Christian station, where they would in like 
manner be relieved at once, and not be driven about 
to starve under the pretence that enquiries were 
making as to their claims and their parish. 

We repeat we are very much pleased with this 
article, there is a tone about it quite to our taste, and 
we heartily agree with the ''Times'' that such 
asylums are wanted, and ought to be provided. There 
is only one consideration which strikes us. Since 
these are needed, what in the name of Poor-rates 
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are the existing workhouses for? "We had fancied 
in our simplicity, that the workhouse was the 
modem substitute for the institutions which religions 
of both sexes supported as long as they were suffered 
to exist ; if it be not — if we are to provide really 
decent, useful. Christian asylums, " refuges ^' in 
short— instead, why should we support the work- 
house also ? The *' Times ^* has, whether intending 
it or not, most satisfiictorily proved their inefficiency 
and uselessness, then why are they not turned inside 
out, cleared of their officials and other abominations, 
and converted into such refuges as can be made 
useful and profitable to the poor. 

AU honest right-minded persons must, we think, 
heartily echo the words of the " Times ^^ in a more 
recent article (dated September, *59,) to the effect 
that " it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
there must be some huge unnecessary drains in our 
own system, to raise our Poor Law expenditure so 
enormously above the Irish. The part of our Poor 
Law expenditure which lies outside of the two items 
of iu-door and out-door relief, — i.e., the actual feeding 
and clothing of our poor,— is so disproportionately 
large as to be almost inexplicable. This part includes 
salaries of officials, governors and matrons, clerks, 
porters, servants, schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
debts on buildings, and other items ; yet one would 
have certainly expected beforehand, that the articles 
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of food and clothing paid for^ the main half of the 
expense was over. But these oatlaying expenses 
with us are enormous/^ 

We earnestly beg our readers to consider this, and 
likewise to peruse the following anecdote, although 
they have all doubtless heard it before, and perhaps 
thought it a very good story, and so it is — that is to 
say, it is a very significant one ; but, it is something 
more than that, it is a tme one, and our reason for 
recalling their attention to it is, that the abuse it 
censures is cls flourishing at the present day, as it 
was when the benevolent quaker, William Fox, 
interfered so humanely and so manfully in behalf of 
the defrauded and cruelly-used paupers. We cannot 
help wishing we had a few such *' foxes '^ now. We 
fear the race has died out, and that such sharp super- 
visions, if they exist, have been hunted down into 
silence by that relentless pack, the Board of 
Guardians, who have made at once a mess and a 
monopoly of workhouse management. 

" William Fox, of Nottingham, was a member of 
the Society of Friends, and he was one of the true 
old school of Friends. His sympathy for the poor 
was deeply excited by serving the office of overseer, 
and, seeing how poor some were who had to pay the 
poor rates, he resolved to economise the parish funds, 
and thus prevent their miseries as much as possible. 
It was the custom then in many parishes for the 
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overseers and the committee who attend the weekly 
payments of the paupers to have a good dinner at the 
close of their day's labour, and this was paid out of 
the poor rates ; but as it was a manifest abuse, he 
determined to put an end to the practice. He, 
therefore, hastened away to the dining-room before 
the close of the weekly payment, and thus ad- 
dressed the master of the workhouse, ' Is the dinner 
ready V ^ Yes, sir/ ' Then bring it in/ ' Are the 
gentlemen ready, sir V * Never mind the gentlemen ; 
I say bring it in ?' And this was done. ' Now, 
call all the poor people/ * Sir !' ' Now call the poor 
people. Dost thou not hear what I say?' 
'This dinner is for the gentlemen/ Tor the 
gentlemen ; oh, who pays for it then, do the gentle- 
men ?' The workhouse master, staring most 
amazingly, said, ' Why no, sir, I reckon not ; it is 
paid for out of the poor rates/ ' Out of the poor 
rates ; to be sure it is, thou art right. The rates are 
for the poor men, and not for the gentlemen. Poor 
rates, eh ! I think we have no gentlemen's rates, so 
fetch in the poor at once and look quick/ The work- 
house master went, and WiUiam Fox went too, to see 
that he did as he was ordered, and not to give the 
alarm to the gentlemen, and in a few seconds was 
hurried in a whole host of hungry paupers, who had 
not for years set eyes on such a feast as that. They 
did not wait for a second invitation to place them- 
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selves at table, "William Fox bade them help them- 
selves, and as may be supposed, there was a scene of 
activity which, for the time it lasted, justified the name 
of the house. It was a workhouse, indeed. William 
Fox all the time stood cutting and carving, and 
handing good pieces of pudding and meat to such as 
could not get seats ; in a few minutes there was a 
thorough clearance of the table. Scarcely had 
William Fox dismissed his delighted company, when 
another company presented themselves, and these 
were the gentlemen who stood in amazement. ' Why,' 
exclaimed they, ' what is this, why is the table in 
this state, where is the dinner V ' I found a very 
good dinner ready, and as 1 know that none but the 
poor had a right to dine out of the parish funds, I 
have served it out to the poor accordingly ; but if 
any of you is in want of a dinner, he may come home 
with me and I will give him one.' The gentlemen 
knew well the character of the man they had to deal 
with, and never attempted to renew the practice of 
dining at the public charge during William Fox's 
year of oflBce.'' 

The poor are as well aware as we, that the 
" Board of Guardians " (so called) is not the only 
board round which these ' Guardians ' meet, and that 
the well covered table groaning beneath the variety of 
oi pieces de resistance and delicate entries which go 
to compose the costly board-dinners which every now 
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An anthfv we hare before quoted, will remind as 
of —what we suppose &w can have fi^gotten — ^&mak 
panpers beaten with sticks by the master of St. 
Karylebone Workhoose, and that his cowardly 
▼iolence though cleariy demonstrated, was winked at, 
if not approTed, by the parochial authorities <hi the 
plea of the ' insubordination ' of those who suffered it. 

This may be just in the eye of some ; but if so, how 
is it the same treatment of male prisoners is brought 
as a crime altogether unpardonable, against foreign 
gaolers, who do not pretend to be Guardians and 
protectors of their charges, and again, '' when did 
we ever hear V he asks, *' of prisoners, much less of 
paupers, in any other country, being reduced to 
starvation V and yet it is not long since a number 
of hungry paupers — in a London workhouse— were in 
the habit of gnawing the putrid flesh from bones 
delivered to them to crush for manure 1 " Indeed,'^ 
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he concladesy ''the nick-name of 'Bastille^ alone 
is enough to prove how closely allied in public esti- 
mation are the abodes of crime^ and the asylums of 
destitution/^ 

In the Danish prisons^ the diet is not appetissant, 
and it is perhaps the only country where prisoners 
are condemned to hippophagy— but these are not 
paupers^ and we do not hear even there^ of the quan- 
tity being stinted, neither do we believe that in quality 
even the horse-flesh of those criminals is worse than 
the cow-beef supplied by the contractors, and served 
up at pauper tables in England. 

The horror the poor have of the "house^^ comes 
before us with all its force, when we enter some of 
their homes, and wonder, not only how there can be 
any alternative to which they prefer them, but how 
they exist at all there. 

We visited one day, lately, that interesting group 
of courts known under the lugubrious title of " Bury- 
ing-ground Passage,^' St. Marylebone, in company 
with a friend who resides in Belgium, and who as an 
associate brother of St. Vincent de Paul, possesses no 
slight experience in the condition of the poor in 
that country. 

We descended a craggy wooden staircase, as dirty 
and ill-conditioned as can well be conceived, and 
emitting odours of every description, but dominated 
perhaps, by a damp earthy smell, which reminded us 
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of a newly dug grave : noises of all kinds proceeded 
from the hot dusty court itself, no less than the 
various chambers in the house, inhabited by as many 
families ; the one we had to do with, was the back 
kitchen, and it was lighted by three panes of glass, 
one of which, to make a bull of a bull's eye, was 
wanting, and the aperture stuffed with rags ; and of 
the other two, one was partly pasted over — where 
cracked— with brown paper, and the other so covered 
with dirt that the light in vain struggled to pass 
through it. The walls were dingy, and the plaster 
was broken away and open to the laths in several 
places while the ceiling was in hue, rather black 
than white ; the floor was of brick, and both damp 
and uneven, the room may have measured 9 ft by 6. 
Furniture there was none ! " Where is the bed ?'' 
said our naif friend. 

"Beds, my good fellow I" said we, " what do the 
poor in Belgium enjoy such luxuries as those ? 
our poor are far more ingenious — that is the bed,'' 
said we, pointing to a heap of rags, and as our eye 
fell on another by the side of it, we enquired how 
many persons occupied this " narrow cell." 

"Me and the child, and another woman," said 
the poor creature, " and we halves the rent." 

" Ah ! the rent," replied we, for it was difficult to 
realize the idea that rent was paid for this, " and 
how much do you pay ?" 
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Two shillings, please sir/' answered the woman, 

and pays it weekly. The bit of furniture^s my 
own.^ 

We looked round us again at the mention of 
" furniture,^^ the room was dark to us as we first 
entered it from the daylight, and we now saw what 
there was in it ; but the catalogo was soon made. 

First there were the " beds'' aforesaid ; then there 
was a shelf, and on it two pieces of willow-pattern 
plates, one cup without a handle, and a medicine 
bottle, a gallipot, and a small blackened tin saucepan 
without a lid. In the middle of the room was a 
broken piece of a deal plank in a rotten state, sup- 
ported on bricks, and intended perhaps for a seat, 
perhaps for a table ; near it was a dilapidated chair 
frame, but without any seatj this deficiency was 
supplied by an old iron waiter tied into it by means 
of some pieces of list, and behold the entire inven- 
tory, unless we add an infirm black tea-pot, and a 
starved -looking black cat. '^ Our friend was struck,'' 
he said, ^^he had seen a great deal of misery, but he 
had never witnessed anything approaching to this. 
The woman was one who had never taxed the parish 
for more than a loaf a week, and when she asked 
for relief, the only reply she received was, " come into 
the house." 

We took our friend to the east of London, but we 
doubt if matters were much worse even there. The 
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woman we Tisited in one of these places was fll^ and 
this was of course an aggravation ; the father and 
children were dining off dry bread and tea, withont 
milk or sugar! A neighbonr, herself poor, was 
nursing the invalid, out of pure chant j. Her sick- 
bed consisted of a shutter with an old cloak thrown 
over it, resting on two chairs, and without either 
mattrass, pillows or bolsters. 

Both the patient and the garde malade, who it 
appeared had been for some time in the Parish In- 
firmary, spoke very bitterly of the WTiitechapel 
workhouse, and all its anangements. 

They described their own diet there, both in quality 
and in quantity, as infamous, and the accommodation 
unfit for human beings ; and they spoke with the 
bitterness of conscious injustice of the Friday 
banquets enjoyed by the gentlemen of the board at 
their periodical meeting. 

In another room of perhaps smaller dimensions, 
we saw a family of six persons, a bed-ridden father 
lay on a heap of straw in one corner of this dark and 
dingy receptacle. His wife was gone out to beg; 
an infant rolled up in an old piece of shawl dying 
of scarlet fever in another corner, a child scarce six 
years old acting as nurse, was giving him, we need 
not say in the most awkward manner possible, a 
drink of cold water out of an oyster shell ; an old 
grandmother in a state of idiotcy, and two children 
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of four and five years huddled to getlier before the 
fireplace. In this room was literally not one vestige of 
furniture ; not a cup, not a plate, and more awful 
still, not a particle of food. Two of the children 
were naked, a third very lightly clad. They said 
they slept scattered about the floor ! 

What can there be in a workhouse so fearful that 
a family of human beings should prefer this to it ! 

This is a question which calls for a reply. 

Another house we visited, served as a lodging house. 
Below, was a large room, perhaps 20 by 16 ft. 
serving as a common living place. It was the dinner 
hour, and the inmates, amounting to forty or more, 
were sitting or standing in groups or families, some 
on the ground, some on baskets turned down, some 
on benches, occupied in discussing their unsavoury 
meal. Of the odour of this room nothing be need 
said; no desciiption could convey any idea of it. 

Their sleeping-place up-stairs was similar, but 
here some feeble efforts at seclusion had been at- 
tempted. The strange dormitory was partitioned into 
cells for each family, so that although the sexes were 
still mixed, there were no strangers sleeping together. 
This certainly does seem something like a distinction 
without a difference. 

But a more extraordinary sleeping place, was one 
among many, where the charge is one penny per 
night. 
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There do not profess to be anj beds. A lon^ 
bench is jHtirided, in front of which a cord is slung ; 
the patients, having paid their penny for the pririlege, 
seat themselTes in a row on the bench, and folding 
their arms lean apon the rope ; this is their " night's 
rest/' and thej must sleep fast to make the most of 
it, for the immnnitj thos purchased, only lasts from 
9 p.m. till 2 a.m., when there is no mistake about 
the matter ; the rope is suddenly " drawn,*' the first 
detachment rub their eyes, sigh, rise, and depart ; 
they are used to it and do not complain ; the second 
take their place till seven o'clock, when thehr slambers 
are in their turn terminated by the same summary 
proceeding. We can hardly be aware without prac- 
tically studying the poor, how much may be learned at 
every visit we pay them. 

There is much matter for after-reflection in everv 
hour spent in and about their dwellings. Perhaps 
that which most profoundly impresses us, is the 
simple and natural manner in which they often 
accept their position. We may find them, it is true, 
often grumbling and complaining at some fresh 
disaster that has come upon them, and they will 
very likely be so full of the grievances that have 
arisen from it, that their talk during the whole of 
our stay will be one series of complaints, but even 
then, there is a lesson of resignation to be learned 
which ought not to be lost upon us. 
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Look around and behold the things of which they 
do not complain. Their bare broken walls, their 
dripping roof, their cold, black hearth, their un- 
furnished room, their comfortless bed, their scanty 
provisions. We scarcely ever remember to have heard 
any of them allude to all these, and many other sad 
circumstances which we have not enumerated, and we 
have been all the more touched by their silence on the 
subject, since, to our mind, it is always the most 
eloquent appeal they can make. 

We have even known some who will try to make 
the best of the matter, and appear not only resigned, 
but even content with their hard lot. 

We have in our mind^s eye the recollection of 
an honest old fellow who was quite a character in his 
way, and who if he had his faults, certainly in a great 
measure redeemed them by a uniform patient un- 
complaining endurance of a long life of poverty; 
due, however, it must be admitted, partly to his 
own improvident, and occasionally idle and intem- 
perate habits. We were once asking him, among 
other inquiries, whether he had no furniture of his 
own. 

" Oh yes. Sir,'' was the reply ; " I got a bit of 
furnitur.'* 

'* What does it consist of ?'* 

''Well, Sir, I can't hexackly say. Sir; but 
we've got a couple o' cheers. Sir, and . . • •" but 
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the pause was so prolonged^ we began to think the 
catalogue had come to an end. 

** Is that all V* continued we. 

" Oh, dear no. Sir/' was the reply ; " we\e got 
a basin with a leetle bit chipped out of it, and a 
basket we turns down as makes a werry good table 
Sir, and a couple of cheers Sir, and a tea pot without 
a lid^ and a tin kittle, and a hiron spoon, and a 
couple of cheers Sir, and a poker, and a blanket, and 
a rug Sir; 'cos we haven't got no bedstead you 
see Sir ; and a tea-cup and a couple of cheers Sir, 
and a plate and a frying-pan wot hain't got no 'andle, 
and a couple of cheers Sir, and . . ." 

But we thought the list quite long enough, and 
moreover felt satisfied the " cheers " had done their 
duty, for when we came to think it over, we found 
that these expletives which helped to puff it out, 
composed after all the sum total of what could be 
honestly called *' furniture" in this sumptuous 
inventory, and they doubtless possessed neither 
backs nor seats I 

Poor fellow ! had he lived in the days when 
such as he, were emphatically called the ^* treasures of 
the Church," the infirm old man would not have 
needed to pass through the workhouse infirmary to gain 
access to the world he has since exchanged for this. 

But to take another department of the parochial 
palace; let our readers pay a visit to what is called 
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the refractory ward — say of the St. Marylebone 
Workhouse. They will there find, perhaps, a dozen 
girls, all more or less corrupted, placed under the 
charge of an old woman, herself a pauper, and as 
ill-adapted to be their guardian as they to be her 
wards. 

We have ourselves visited this department, and can 
testify to the facts we state. These girls were kept 
in a long dark room on the ground -floor in one of 
the courts ; they had neither distraction nor employ- 
ment of any sort, and they were literally led into 
mischief from sheer want of something to keep them 
out of it. On one occasion, we remember finding 
a terrible hubbub in this corner of the establish- 
ment, and on enquiry, found that the young women 
had combined to play their old keeper a trick— that 
they had got her into the court under some plausible 
pretext, and had then locked her out and themselves 
in, hiding the key. They were in the very midst of 
the fun when we arrived, but they got severely 
punished in the black-hole afterwards. On another 
occasion, we found them engaged in spelling bad 
words with letters they had cut out of the Bible — 
the only article of furniture in the cell — and were 
sticking them up on the window. On our asking 
how they could be so mischievous and reckless, they 
answered as we could not but expect. '' Well, Sir, 
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we know it^s very bad of us, but what are we to do; 
here we are, shut up from morning till night, and 
from night again till morning, without a blessed 
thing to do, and no one knows what weary work it 
is, and how it tempts one to do wrong for the sake of 
doing something/^ 

"Well,'' said we, as a bright idea crossed our 
mind, "will you work if you have work given 
your 

" Why, Sir, we can't none of us work, not to say, 
well : but we would all do our best if vou would but 
get us something to do." 

Not one of them could read ! We therefore re- 
solved to ask a lady friend for some sewing, and 
having obtained a supply of very plain work, we 
conveyed it to the place, promising them a reward 
proportionate to the pains they took. Their joy was 
great, and they promised now that they would be 
orderly and obedient ; indeed, it was touching to see 
the encouragement they derived from the simple fact 
that some one took an interest in them. 

However, on the occasion of our next visit, what 
was our astonishment and our indignation, to find 
we had transgressed the laws of the institution; that the 
dangerous and insane plan pursued towards these 
wretched beings was intentional and systematic, and 
that the work we had provided, had been wrenched from 
their hands to reduce them once more to that state of 
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idleness of which the devil knows so well how to 
take advantage. 

Under these circumstances, we enquired at all the 
penitentiaries for means of placing them, that they 
might, if possible, be removed from so pernicious, 
not to say ruinous, a course. 

Two vacancies were all we could hear of, and of 
course there was no time to be lost in securing the 
admission of that number ; accordingly the same day 
we returned, and without difficulty obtained the con- 
sent of two of these giris to exchange their abode of 
misery, for one at least of kindness and comparative 
comfort ; the permission of the authorities was next 
to be procured, and this was an arduous undertaking, 
however, we ultimately had the satisfaction of posses- 
sing them. One of these girls was strikingly hand- 
some, her figure, arms, hands were perfect in 
symmetry, and even in the workhouse garb there was 
a graceful ease in her manners which could not but 
attract the attention and engage the interest of those 
who saw her. This young creature was but fifteen, 
and her history was very sad. She had never known 
her father, and had been abandoned by her mother 
who left her with a younger sister and brother on 
her hands. The sister died, the brother went to sea 
while she had become an artist's model, and Heaven 
knows what besides, till one night she was taken 
into custody for being drunk and disorderly in the 
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streets ; we hope she may jet be saved. Perhaps not 
the least interesting portion of this dismal institution 
is the parish dead-house. One mornings being on 
the spot, we requested to be conducted thither ; the 
spacious yard at the extremity of which it is situated 
is no unfit antechamber to this gloomy receptacle. 
It is strewed with coffins or rather black boxes of 
every size ready for use, and planks and other articles 
of raw material lie waiting to be manufactured as 
fresh calls are made upon the supply. 

"We entered the dead-house, a brick-paved out- 
building whose lugubrious furniture consisted of 
some half dozen rough black shells on tressels, all 
occupied, and having their lids laid on the top but not 
as yet closed down. They were in readiness for speedy 
removal. One or two of the friends of the departed 
were waiting outside for admittance, to see once more 
and for the last time those who had been dear to them. 

One was a poor old widow whose husband had, it 
appeared, died suddenly on the previous Saturday. 
She had called to see him during the visiting hour 
on the Sunday, having learnt at the Middlesex 
Hospital where she expected to find him, that the 
house-surgeon, considering the case likely to be a 
very lingering one, they had had him removed to 
the workhouse on the Friday previous. At the 
workhouse, however, she was assured it must be 
an error, as no one bearing the name she enquired 
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ioT, had been admitted ; in vain she urged that as 
he was removed from the Middlesex Hospital with- 
out the concurrence of his friends, probably his 
name had been incorrectly given^ and begged at 
least to be allowed to visit the ward to see if she 
could not recognize him. 

This was positively refused, and it was only on pre- 
senting herself on the Monday, accompanied by a 
gentleman who had formerly employed the poor man, 
and who kindly consented to meet her there^^ that an 
answer was at last vouchsafed her. She was told, with 
that brutality peculiar to workhouse officials^ that 
'Hhere was an end of the matter, as the man was dead." 
It was with difliculty elicited that " he died the very 
next day after he was admitted,^^ and consequently was 
actually in his shroud on the Sunday when she was 
endeavouring to see him I The man who had charge of 
the ward added, that ''he was too weak and ill 
to give any particulars about himself, and that as he 
had come unattended by any friends, they concluded 
he had none.^' No doubt they did. It was strange, 
to say the least, that the house-surgeon at the Middle- 
sex, who ought to be a man of experience, should 
have had him removed on a plea* so totally at variance 
with the event. 

The mystery of this poor creature's sudden death, 
so soon after his reception, must, however, remain 
one, till the secrets of all hearts are revealed. 
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Oar readers may perhaps remember a Yery similar 
ca5e which came before the public some two years 
ago : we remember it well, because of the number 
of curious facts the evidence brought to light. 

It was one of those instances of death without any 
previous intimation of the event, which curiously 
enough often occur in workhouses. Some persons un- 
generously account for these casualties by starvation, 
others by the administration of chloroform in finishing 
doses to^upers previously reduced; but, of course, 
this could not be. The evidence was that of the nurses— 
two aged females, one bordering on, and the other 
above eighty years of age. They proved that deceased 
had been ailing for a few days, but there was nothing in 
her case to lead them to suppose she was near her death. 
However, on the morning in question when one of 
them, Martin, went to her bed, she found her, as she 
supposed, dead. She called her assistant, Bassett, and 
they proceeded to lay out the woman ; no medical 
man was called, nor any measures taken either to 
restore her or even to ascertain whether she were 
really dead. 

The coroner remarked, properly enough, that the 
conduct of these nurses was most extraordinary and 
most reprehensible. He was astonished that any 
persons should take upon themselves the responsibility 
of pronouncing another a corpse without a medical 
opinion, indeed medical men themselves had been 
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known to be deceived on such a point. He farther 
expressed his surprise that the parish should appoint 
as nurses to the pauper patients, two old women who 
evidently wanted nursing themselves. 

The surgeon himself disclosed the fact that, " of 
the eight and thirty nurses in the house, more 
than half were infirm and decrepit —diXidi therefore 
querulous— persons, wholly inefficient and unfit to 
be about the sick, and he was bound to say there 
was not one sober woman among the whole num- 
ber:' 

Many alas! and touching, could we but know 
them, must be the histories of the last hours of the 
workhouse pauper, hurried out of the wo rid, dying 
friendless and alone, abandoned to the tender mercies 
of hireling hands. But though " dead men tell no 
tales,'^ the secret they carry away with them is known 
to One above. Who can and will avenge their wrongs. 

We shall not readily forget the expression of 
invincible horror we once witnessed in a poor sick 
woman, who required care and quiet and was recom- 
mended to go to an hospital. "No, no,*' she 
shrieked at last, " I might get worse, and I wouldnH 
die in a Parish Infirmary for the world,*' and then 
she added in a hollow tone which made us shudder, 
" I was a hospital nurse once myself, and I know 
what they are/' 

But to revert to the lugubrious scene we are try- 

G 3 
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log to depict. We turn from the despairing and 
aged widow, her case is past consolation, and it 
would be a mockery to try to check her tears at 
such a moment. We are startled by anoth^ 
sobbing voice; a young mother is beside us, and 
before her, as she kneels on the brick floor, is a 
small box containing what we might almost have 
taken for a wax doll. It is, however, the corpse of 
an infant not more than a month old ; its blue 
Byes have not been closed, and its aspect scarcely 
gives the idea of death. 

As the mother gazes and weeps, and weeps and 
gazes again, an official enters; the moment has 
arrived for conveying away the pauper corpses to 
their long home. 

"Come, missus,'' he says, in rough and unsympa* 
thising accents, " youVe had almost enough of that 
now, we want him to go with the rest.'' 

^' Oh no, pray, pray only one minute more. . . . 
I shall never, never see him again," sobs the young 
creature in broken accents. 

The man does not even condescend to reply> he 
is — he must be— accustomed, nay hardened to such 
scenes, and yet what would one kind word have cost 
him ! for that was all that was needed to remove the 
resistance which could not but be looked for in such 
a case ; that thought was the last to enter his head. 
Deaf to her cries, he picks up the lid and fits it, he 
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pushes her on one side ; the other hand holds the 
hammer ; in go the nails : one^ two, three, four; one 
sharp, loud blow on the head of each, aud the tale is 
told, a loud shriek from the unhappy mother bringjs 
one of the inmates to her assistance, in time to receive 
her as she falls in a swoon. . . . We have had enough 
of the dead-house, it is a sickening sight. 

What if we take our readers across the Channel, 
and by way of chasing these ghastly recollections, 
disclose to them a scene we once saw at the Hdpital 
General or poor-house at Douay, and which rises 
before our mind's eye in pleasing contrast. We 
open the door of the beautiful chapel which belongs 
to it, we tread softly and turn towards the High 
Altar ; we see there before the light screen which 
encloses the chancel, supported on tressels, a small 
blue cofiBn; within, reposes the body of a little 
pauper orphan child ; a white long robe, typical of 
her purity of soul, covers the little waxen corpse ; 
the hands are crossed upon the breast, and fresh white 
flowers are strewn over it ; a large muslin veil covers 
the whole, and by the side, kneel the watchers ; a 
candle bums at the head of the cofiBn, at the foot is 
the Holy water and the goupillon with which all who 
enter the church sprinkle the corpse, kneeling re- 
verently, crossing themselves, and offering up for 
the departed that prayer they will one day need 
themselves. 
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iDg to depict. We turn from the despairing and 
aged widow^ her case is past consolation^ and it 
would be a mockery to try to check her tears at 
such a moment. We are startled by another 
sobbing voice; a young mother is beside us^ and 
before her> as she kneels on the brick floor^ is a 
small box containing what we might almost have 
taken for a wax doll. It isj however, the corpse of 
an infant not more than a month old; its blue 
jeyes liave not been closed, and its aspect scarcely 
gives the idea of death. 

As the mother gazes and weeps^ and weeps and 
gazes again^ an official enters; the moment has 
arrived for conveying away the pauper corpses to 
their long home. 

''Gome, missus/' he says, in rough and unsympa<- 
thising accents, '' you've had almost enough of that 
now, we want him to go with the rest.'' 

'' Oh no, pray, pray only one minute more. . . . 
I shall never, never see him again," sobs the young 
creature in broken accents. 

The man does not even condescend to reply, he 
is — he must be— accustomed, nay hardened to such 
scenes, and yet what would one kind word have cost 
him ! for that was all that was needed to remove the 
resistance which could not but be looked for in such 
a case ; that thought was the last to enter his head. 
Peaf to her cries, he picks up the lid and fits it, he 
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remind ns that the sowl is living still ; but what's 
worse, they niver think of ^em, nor pray for 'em when 
they are once gone. They till you it's wrong to do it ; 
wrong !" continued she, lifting up her hands to 
heaven, ^' why it's the blessedest consolation in the 
wurruld when you've lost them as loved you." 

The heartless details collected at the Lambeth 
Police Court last year, when the master of the New- 
ington Workhouse was detected in disposing of 
paaper corpses, and getting up mock funerals to 
deceive their relations, will scarce have been forgotten. 
Scenes of a similar character, might, we are assured, 
have been witnessed at the war ofiBce during the Cri- 
mean campaign; wives, mothers, sisters and daughters^ 
aged fathers, brothers and comrades assailed the 
place to hear the earliest intelligence of their brave 
relatives fighting at the post of danger for their 
country's service. 

These at least, we should have thought, might claim 
consideration at the hands of those to whom they 
addressed themselves. But no ; the liveried ofiBcial 
in England unhappily confounds rudeness with dig- 
nity, and thinks that brutality to those he is pleased 
to consider his inferiors, enhances his ''brief 
authority." 

The names are called out by the anxious enquirers, 
who wait in breathless expectation for their doom. 
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iug to depict. We turn from the despairing and 
aged widow^ her case is past consolation^ and it 
,wou]d be a mockery to try to check her tears at 
such a moment. We are startled by another 
sobbing voice; a young mother is beside us^ and 
before her^ as she kneels on the brick floor^ is a 
small box containing what we might almost have 
taken for a wax doll. It isj however, the corpse of 
an infant not more than a month old ; its blue 
jeyes have not been closed, and its aspect scarcely 
gives the idea of death. 

As the mother gazes and weeps, and weeps and 
gazes again, an official enters; the moment has 
iurived for conveying away the pauper corpses to 
their long home. 

"Come, missus,'' he says, in rough and unsympa<- 
thising accents, " youVe had almost enough of that 
now, we want him to go with the rest.'' 

" Oh no, pray, pray only one minute more. . . . 
I shall never, never see him again," sobs the young 
creature in broken accents. 

The man does not even condescend to reply, he 
is — he must be— accustomed, nay hardened to such 
scenes, and yet what would one kind word have cost 
him ! for that was all that was needed to remove the 
resistance which could not but be looked for in such 
a case ; that thought was the last to enter his head. 
Peaf to her cries, he picks up the lid and fits it, he 
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tear trembks in her e je. She looks at the man she 
addresses, as if her glanee would pierce him 
through. 

''Speak out, woman,'' rejoins he with insolent 
brataKty. " Wko is it you want V 

The colour mounts to her cheek, and she repeats 
the name, adding timidly, but as if to support her 
light to be heard, '' my husband/' 

'' Andrew Johnston ; here it is — all right — Skilled. 
Carry her away. The next." 

We need dwell no longer on the picture; what we 
have heard will suffice. 

These are unpublished anecdotes we admit ; the last 
we only give on hearsay evidence, fully expecting 
that it and the others will be questioned and otherwise 
treated as such ; but why should any slur be thrown 
upon their probability, when we have in all the papers 
such stories as the following. If we give them in 
preference to others, it is because they are fresh in 
our memory ; for if we chose to refer to the past, we 
should find no difficulty in filling whole chapters 
with similar authentic records. 

For the tales we have selected, we are indebted to 
the annals of Clerkenwell and Chelsea workhouses, 
and we think they offer an average specimen of 
workhouse aiangements, and workhouse practice. 

The first we shall quote, is dated September 24, 
and reads as follows. 
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" Cferi^M?rf/.— William Francis, the master of the 
Clerkenwell workhouse, appeared before Mr. Tyrwhitt 
to answer a summons which charged him with as- 
saulting and beating Mrs. Ann Williams on the 
morning of Sunday week last. 

^' Mrs. Ann Williams said— I and my husband have 
been inmates of the Clerkenwell workhouse. 1 had 
been in the workhouse about two days before the 
assault was committed, I had two children with me, 
one of them eighteen months old. On Sunday week 
I was in the nursery. I wanted to discharge myself 
about eight o'clock in the morning, but the defendant 
would not let me go out. He said " You must not 
go/' snatched the child out of my arms, and threw 
me back on the bed. The defendant as he dragged 
me along, struck me violently in the breast, but 
whether with his fist or not I cannot tell. The 
master took the child from me, and dragged me 
down to the black-hole, where there was nothing but 
rats all the time I was there. I remained in the 
house until Tuesday, when my husband heard that 
the child was dead, and he discharged himself. 

" Mr. Tyrwhitt. — Is there any one you wish to call 
as a witness ? 

'^Complainant. — The master is so cruel that they 
would be afraid to speak. 

" Mr. Tyrwhitt. — In what part of the house is the 
black-hole P 
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'^ Complainant.— Under the stairs, and it is full of 
rats. 

''The defendant, who was not served with the 
summons until within two or three minutes of its 
being heard, declined to ask the witness any questions, 
but said there were several women in the ward, 
and any whom the complainant liked to name 
could be fetched at once. The complainant then gave 
the name of two women, and in the course of a very 
short time the officer returned with them. 

''Eliza Pettit.— I am a married woman, and have 
been an inmate of the Clerkenwell workhouse for 
about nine months. On Sunday week, about eight 
o'clock in the morning, I recollect complainant being 
in the nursery. The matron and master wished the 
complainant's child to go to No. 20 ward, that being 
the ward where sick children are taken. The child 
could not walk. She refused to let the child go, and 
said she would sooner go out than allow her 
child to be taken from her. The nurse took the 
child from the complainant. The complainant resisted, 
and the master unclosed her hands. The matron 
told her that she must let her child go upstairs, but 
it was not to be away from her entirely. The master 
took the complainant to the door, but there was so 
much confusion that I cannot tell whether he struck 
her or not. She was saucy to the master, and she 
was then put in the black-hole. The reason why 
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the was not to be with her child was because it was 
to be weaned. 

" Mr. Tyrwhitt. — Did yon see the master strike her, 
or nse any violence in taking the child away ? 

'' Witness.— He opened her hands gently, and the 
nurse took the child. 

''Eliza Ayshford said the master opened the com- 
plainant's hands and took the child away as gently as 
possible. 

'' Mr. Tyrwhitt said that after this evidence he could 
not think of convicting the master of the work- 
house. 

''The summons having been dismissed, some 
gentlemen connected with the parish, and who 
stated that they attended daily at the workhouse 
to see that the poor were properly looked after, bore 
testimony to the general kindness of Mr. Francis, 
ihe master, and said he was one of the most kind and 
humane men he had ever met with.'' 

" Credat JudiBusI^ say we ; the evidence of those 
anonymous gentlemen is rather at variance with the 
facts. Other cases shew that such instances are by 
no means rare; take another, dated August 24, being 
this time in the parish of 

" Marylebone. — Harriet Gilmour was brought up 
at the instance of Mr. Birchmore, relieving overseer of 
St. Fancras, charged with having deserted two child- 
ren, and having left them chargeable to that parish. 
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'' Yamell Fdmer^ a lodgv at 11, Great Edvaid- 
atreel, Begent's-park, at which house the prisoner 
also lodged, stated that on the 12th inst. she (pri^ 
soner) quitted the dwdling, learing her childrai 
behind. She had previooslf stated that if she did 
not leave them she should certainly poison them* 
Witness took the poor little creatures to the work- 
house at a late hour of the night, but the porter at 
the gate refused to admit them. ITuder these cir* 
cnmstances, witness left them on the steps of a door, 
still keeping within view of them, thinking that they 
would soon be seen by a policeman. He was right 
in his conjectures, for 80 8 soon saw them — ^the 
eldest of whom was nine years old, and the youngest 
five — and he took them to the workhouse, to which 
they were admitted. 

'' Mr. Long asked Mr. Birchmore why they were 
not in the first instance taken in. 

"Mr. Birchmore said that the fault, if any had 
occurred, rested upon the gatekeeper, who probably 
considered that there had been some collusion 
between the witness and the mother (the prisoner) to 
get rid of the children by saddling them on the 
parish. 

" The prisoner's answer to the charge was that she 
applied to the parish for relief, and got nothing more 
than a 41b. loaf. She never had any intention of 
destroying either of the children. 
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" Mr. Long considered that much blame attached to 
the gatekeeper in not admitting the children when 
first taken to the house. For the desertion, which 
had been proved, the prisoner was sent to the House 
of Correction for a month.'' 

We have already had occasion to speak of the prac- 
tice resorted to in workhouses, of manufacturing sick- 
nurses out of infirm old women, who need care and 
nursing themselves. Here is another instance of 
the inevitable consequences of such a custom. 

The death of a pauper in the Chelsea Hospital, 
named Mary Atkins, which occurred in September 
last, was accompanied with so many strange and 
evidences of unpardonable neglect and ill-treatment 
that it was impossible to hush the matter up, and 
an inquest was accordingly held on the unfortunate 
woman's remains. By the evidence it transpired 
that the deceased was discharged into the body 
of the house in a dying state, and that she was 
allowed to fall about in her fits and act like an 
insane person, without the attention of the medical 
officer being called to her case. The onus specially 
fell upon the wardswoman, an aged person named 
AUsopp, whose attention the inmates said they had 
frequently called to the sad condition of the deceased. 
This they did more particularly on the Friday and 
Saturday before the Sunday morning on which the 
deceased was found dead, when on one occasion 
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the deceased was carried into the yard iu an insensible 
state and laid at Allsopp^s feet. One of the women 
called Allsopp's attention to the deceased^ but she 
said that AUsopp never took her eyes off a book she 
was readings although the witnesss added that she 
said the deceased was dying. Then it was further 
alleged that the women in the ward^ finding the 
deceased gurgling in the throat, and apparently 
much worse, called Allsopp^s attention to the fact, 
and begged that a light might be brought, as 
they were all in the dark. Allsopp^s reply was 
that she had no light, and they (the inmates) should 
call out of the window to Mr. Sutton, who was 
in the yard, for one. No light was obtained, or 
medical aid sent for, and the poor creature was 
found dead in her bed at five o'clock the next 
morning. Out of these charges implicating the 
wardswoman, others arose against the master and 
matron, when the witnesses were questioned as to 
why they did not themselves draw the attention of 
the heads of the establishment to the deceased's 
deplorable condition. They were afraid to do so, 
they said; they would be only abused and told 
to mind their own business, while the door would 
be shut in their faces, and they would be repri- 
manded for making ''a fuss about nothing.'' In 
one case referred to, that of a girl named Lamb, 
afflicted also with fits like the deceased, it was stated 
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that when she was remoTed to the sick ward through 
the interposition of the other inmates^ the master 
'' scolded them,'' and said there was no occasion 
for the girl's removal (she having been sent back)^ 
and an intimation was thrown ont by the master^ 
that Lamb should be sent to the casual room if 
any further complaints were made on her behalf. 

This is bad enough, but we read a little further, 
and we have from Mr. Sutton, the master's own 
mouth, the self-condemning fact, that two of the 
nurses in the house were so unfit for the occupation 
to which they were appointed, that one of them 
was found guilty of tying a poor sick woman, re- 
gardless of her prayers for mercy, to her bed-post by 
the wrists, until they were cut through and the 
blood oosed out; and the other of drunkenness, 
and concealing bottles of gin under her crinoline— 
a sick^nurse in crinoline I --we do not think the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul sport crinoline, though 
they do wear a stiff cap, at which English boys are 
encouraged to throw stones, while they respect nurse 
Tippler's stiff and well lined crinoline. 

We are quite aware that the municipal poor- 
houses in France, i.e., those which depend on the 
administration pvhlique, managed by hirelings and 
without the co-operation of religion, are establish- 
ments presenting altogether a dijBferent aspect from 
those numberless institutions suggested by be- 
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nevolence and carried out bj charity^ in which the 
poor are looked upon as the representatives of 
Christy are received for His sake^ and treated as Bis 
brethren. 

We are quite aware also that the poor know how to 
appreciate the diflference of the treatment they receive 
under the two systems ; that the Dep6t de Mendicite 
and the Maison de Repression are^ in fact^ little, 
if any better than our workhouses, and that the 
poor entertain, generally, as much repugnance to 
seek an asylum in the former as in the latter; 
but then, when they do ask food and shelter, it is 
never refused them, and further there are in Paris 
so vast a number and variety of oeuvres for the employ- 
ment, improvement, instruction, assistance, and main- 
tenance of the poor, that the Depot de Mendicite is 
very far from being the only resource they have. We 
are speaking of the really poor and not of those who 
make begging a profession. These do not come 
under our consideration here, being, in fact, rogues 
of a mild form, who persuade themselves they are 
not thieving, if they can succeed in supporting 
themselves by begging, and who, if they cannot 
procure all they require by means of a got-up story 
and a made-up appearance, would not be very 
scrupulous in obtaining it in any other way. 

We have, in another chapter, alluded to the diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of " Popish '' patients 
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in the workhouse infirmary, to prevent them from 
seeing a priest either during their illness or in their 
last moments. 

With Protestants, we can of course perfectly well 
understand that the visit is considered a matter of 
superfluity. 

Archbishop Whately has proclaimed that a Pro- 
testant minister has no business at the side of a 
dying man, and has even gone so far as to forbid 
cholera-patients to send for their pastors ; therefore 
in the case of Protestants we suppose that they 
can conscientiously be allowed to depart without 
religious consolation. With " Papists/^ however, it 
is otherwise, they do attach the greatest value, and 
attribute the highest importance to the administration 
of the Sacraments of the Church, and to deny them 
what they deem essential — whether it be so or not — is 
a piece of barbarous cruelty unworthy even of a heathen 
gaoler. To prove what we have stated, viz. : that 
this conduct is systematic, we quote the following 
paragraph from an official document dated 27th 
August, 1859. 

A report was brought up from the committee 
appointed to watch the progress of the agitation for 
appointment of Roman Catholic Priests to Work- 
houses, which stated that the circular letter approved 
of at a previous meeting of this board, had been sent 
to the several Boards of Guardians in the Metro- 
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polis^ soliciting their oo-operation^ in order to induce 
the legislature to resist such exorbitant demands ! 
In reply thereto the committee had received most 
satisfactory promises of hearty support^ and have 
been informed by some parishes that they are taking 
steps to resist the alarming efforts of the Romish 

We shall only be too glad if this should be dis- 
covered, and should receive an authentic deniaL 

The reason for these energetic measures adopted 
by the "Board^' and other "authorities/' at the 
present moment, is, as our readers are probably 
aware, to be found in the presentation, some months 
back, of a memorial to the Home Office, which was 
courteously acknowledged by the late Grovernment, 
and of the claims contained in which we think our 
readers cannot but acknowledge the justice. The 
Memorial relates to the rights of Catholics, whether 
in prisons or workhouses, and its requirements were 
simply as follows : 

1. A correct registration of the inmates according 

to their religious persuasions. 

2. Free access for the priest to this register. 

3. Free access for the priest to all Catholics 

registered as such. 

4. Strict limitation of the services of the Protes- 

tant chaplain to the members of his own per- 
suasion. 
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5. 'No books to be dicnkted among the Catbo- 

lic inmates withoat the consent of ikt 

priest. 

6. A cbapel or separate room to be proTided for 

worship and instruction. 

7. Salaried Catholic chaplains and schoolmasters 

to be appointed in all prisons and vork- 
honses where the average namber of Catho- 
lics exceeds fifty. 

8. As regards workhouse schools, that a distinct 

proirision be mad^ for Catholic education. 

Now^ although it is true that since this fair^ reason- 
able, and just representation and petition was laid 
before the House^ some few concessions haye been 
made, yet little has been really done towards 
establishing any serious amelioration. The griev- 
ance most to be deplored and apprehended still exists ; 
the visits of the priest are limited to those few who 
specially send for him, while it must be evident it is 
those who do not send for him who need him most. 
Again, how can he be sure that the whispered 
request of a dying man^ whose voice will soon be 
hushed for ever, will be attended to by a lazy, half 
intoxicated — often really deaf— old nurse, who would 
rather not take a trouble by which she will certainly 
gain nothing, and who has no conscientious supervisor 
to see that she does her duty. 

We say little about the unfair advantages given to 
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the FrotesUat Chaplain with his own people^ and 
the opportunities he might have for endearoiir- 
ing to influence Catholics. Tfe do not con- 
sider this worth mentioning farther than as an 
injustice ; hecanse in the first place, Protestant Chap- 
lains — unless Dissenters — are not likelj to be zeal- 
ous enough to care about making converts, and in 
the second, that it is so difficult a task to convert a 
Catholic to Protestantism that the attempt is rarely 
attended with success. 

We have, however, known of cases in which priests 
visiting Catholic patients have been eagerly watched 
by dying Protestants, and have been entreated by 
these to come to their bedside, and repeat some of 
those consoling words which seem to make their 
neighbour so peacefal and so happy. We remember 
one instance of which we can speak from personal 
experience. It was that of a poor consumptive patient, 
a Protestant, whom, being ourselves Protestant, we vi- 
sited some years since in the St. — Workhouse, and we 
will confess here that the event struck us forcibly at 
the time, and has often recarred to our memory since. 

" Oh, Sir,*' said the dying man, one day when we 
had been sitting by him, ''you can^t think how 
lonesome it is to lie here without any religious help 
or comfort." 

Have you not a chaplain then P^ said we. 

Yes sir, there's Mr. but he don^t come 

a 2 
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here often, Fve never seen him more than once in 
the week, since Tve been a lying here. He generally 
comes on the IViday I think Vwe 'card ; but really, 
Fve lost all account of days/' 

''But why don't yon make the most of the oppor- 
tunity when he does come, instead of complaining 
that he doesn't come oftener ?" 

" Lor* bless you. Sir, he don't come to see me, 
I'm only a poor man; he's such a fine-looking 
gentleman. Sir, and I don't think 1 should have 
courage to ask him to come on purpose to me, 'less 
he went round the ward to all the beds, and then 
I dont know what I should say if he asked me what 
I wanted ; you see Sir, I'm a plain man." 

'•'Well, but you've no difBculty in getting on 
with me P" 

" No, Sir, but then you don't look so grave and 
distant like, and you seems to guess at what I 
wants to be asked, and that makes it easy, but it's 
quite different when you've got to begin yourself." 

* 

"I'm afraid you're a little fastidious, and you 
want to make excuses for relinquishing what you 
know to be a duty. If you think this gentleman 
could do you any real spiritual good, you ought to 
make a sacrifice of these difiBculties, and call upon 
him at once to help you." 

To confess the honest truth we felt we were 
getting a little out of our depth, and when we came 
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to think of what we should say next^ and how we 
should define the course we advised our poor friend 
to adopt, we began to feel a little foolish. 

Happily for appearances, the honest fellow who 
was as much in the dark as ourselves about what 
the parson could do for him, did not perceive the 
difficulty, and he delivered us from the embarassing 
position by continuing, 

'' Well, Sir, Til tell you just how it is. There's 
Teddy (ySheane in the next bed but one, he's a 
dying, I believe, for he got a fall ofif a scaffold, 
and he's all a shook to pieces like ; and though he'll 
leave a wife and three children unprovided for, he's 
a deal happier than I am, and I'll tell you for why, 
leastways I thinks it's that," then beckoning to me 
to stoop as if he had something slanderous to com- 
municate respecting bis neighbour, he whispered, 
" he's a Fapish, and there's a priest as comes to see 
him ; and it makes me like henvious every time I 
sees 'em together, and Teddy's always so pleased 
when he's coming, and looks so happy when he's a 
talking to him, and he'll sit by him ever so long, 
and doesn't mind ; why, do you know, he activally 
came one night that Teddy sent for him at two in 
the morning, and it was a snowing hard. They 
didn't want to fetch him," whispered he in a lower 
tone, " but Teddy, he took the right way, he made 
such a noise about it, that everybody tuk his part; 
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some 'cos he's a bit of a fisiToiurite with some on ns, 
and we didn't like to see him contradicted when we 
thought he was a going to die, and tothers called 
out ' Why the devil's that fellow going on making 
that there row and keeping of ns all awake/ So 
Father Grant was fetched, and come he did, sure 
enough, although Teddy didn't die that night arter 
all." 

*' Now how do yon know yonr minister wouldn't 
do the same?" 

"'Cos, fust he lives a long, long way off, and 
may be his wife wouldn't like him to come out in a 
cold night. I know my poor missus wouldn't a let me 
gone out in the snow, and I've 'card as 'ow these 
ere priests haven't got no wives, nor nothing of 
that kind, and they can do as they likes. 

''And then when Mr. Slink do come, he'll just 
stand at the head of the ward, as if he thought he'd 
catch something, and he reads something for 
ten minutes, I donnow what it is, some says it's the 
litny or the lethargy or summut like that, but I give 
you my word, none of us up here ever yet 'eard one 
word of it. Now I'll tell you what I means to do. 
Sir, for I don't think somehow I shall get over 
this." 

We could not honestly say we thought so either. 

" I means, next time Father Grant do come, to 
beckon him over here. He's got such a kind face ; 
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and then you see. Sir, 1 could begin with him at 
once, though 1 think somehow he'd not give me 
time to do that/' continued the poor fellow, growing 
communicative. '^ And I should say to him, ' I do 
wish your Eev'rence (that's just 'ow Teddy calls him) 
'ud come and give me a bit of a call, just when 
you've a done with Teddy / and then I think he'd 
go on hisself ; and I'm sure 1 should be ^appy to die 
if he'd talk to me a bit, and tell me all about it." 

Eeader, we have shortened this conversation con- 
siderably, long as it may seem. We have been silent, 
too, as to the efifect it produced on ourselves. It 
brought home to us many thoughts we had never 
entertained before ; we will, however, leave this, and 
give the sequel of poor Jack Hooper's story. 

He did carry out his little plan ; he waylaid the 
benevolent priest, whose zeal, and ivhose charity had 
won his confidence unsought. He died not many 
months after, as fervent a Catholic as any son of 
Erin, and perhaps understanding his religion better ; 
for with Mm it was not the result of accident, but the 
fruit of conviction, implanted and fostered by charity. 
Father Grant administered to him the last sacrament 
of the Church, and with his own hands closed his 
eyes. 

We will mention another— and we must call it 
a very hard — case, in which a priest, visiting one 
dying patient in a workhouse, perceived that another, 
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who was a Catholic^ was Dear his last moments. He 
approached the bed, but was warned off by the nurse, 
" because the patient had not sent for him/' The 
man was speechless, and could not defend his own 
cause, though his looks were eloquent enough to 
those who chose to understand them. The resources 
of Catholic charity are ingenious ; the priest waited, 
watched his opportunity, and the moment th^ nurse 
left the ward, returned to the dying man, and ad- 
ministered the last sacraments. 

FOREIGN WORKHOUSES. 

Tliere is no actual Depot de Mendicite in Paris 
itself, and that at Villers-Coteret sixteen leagues 
distant, is the nearest. In J aris, however, are two 
large and important establishments, the population of 
which is of an extent to justify one in comparing 
them to two small towns. The first, and most con- 
siderable of these, is the Salpelriere, appropriated to 
aged, infirm and insane women, and containing 
accommodation for nearly seven thousand persons. 
The second is Bicetre, for the reception of male 
paupers, and it can hold four thousand. In both, 
the sick and insane departments are very extensive, 
and will be treated of in another chapter. The 
remainder of these establishments is most interesting 
in every department. We believe, however, they 
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ha7e been already fully described in Paris guides and 
handbook3> and take leave to recommend our readers 
i9ho have not visited them personally^ to search there 
for the account of the portions generally shewn to 
strangers. 

To give our readers an accurate idea of the 
Depots de Mendicite in France^ we must go back to 
their ori^n^ and supply a slight sketch of their history. 

These houses were created in 1764 by a decree of 
Louis XY^ confirmed by a decision of the council, and 
were intended as an amelioration of the laws already 
existing as to mendicity. Before their establishment^ 
beggars were sentenced to corporal punishment. 
Henceforward they were condemned to compulsory 
labour. 

In 1778 there existed eighteen establishments of 
this nature, in 1781 there were twenty-one, in 1786 
twenty -seven, and 1790, thirty-three. 

These thirty -three Depots, it would appear by a 
subsequent investigation, cost 1,353,000 livres 
yearly, for six thousand six hundred and fifty indi- 
gent men, women, and children. (Report of M. 
Laine to the king, 25th Nov. 1818.) In two and 
twenty years, the expense amounted to 29,700,000 
livres, and out of the number of paupers received, 
(two hundred and thirty thousand) the mortality was 
one fifth, or forty six thousand I 

The philanthropists of the Convention, in their 

H 3 
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tarn, sn^ested a scheme whicli should attain a 
doable end— the abolition of misery^ and the repres- 
sion of mendicity. 

^ A decree of 29th March, 1783, established in each 
department one or more houses for the repression of 
the abases of mendicity, and yarious modifications 
took place in the system, but all were eqaally fatile ; 
the draconian penalties instituted against mendicancy 
fell into desuetude, and the double scom^ of misery 
and mendicity continued in force. 

Napoleon attached to the extinction of mendicity 
the greatest importance, and considered it would 
greatly enhance the glory of his reign if he could 
abolish it. 

'' Matters,^' he used to say, " should be so regu- 
lated, that every beggar should be liable to be 
arrested by the police ; but to seize and imprison 
him would be either barbarous or absurd ; we must, 
therefore, establish in every department one or more 
houses of charity, to which such may be consigned.'' 

Consequently a decree of the 5th July, 1808, pre- 
scribed the erection in each department of a Dep6t 
de Mendicity for beggars, not vagrants. This 
decree was received with enthusiasm, and was fol- 
lowed by the erection of thirty-seven Depots. But 
these paternal establishments, in which benevolence 
was to temper constraint by mildness, to maintain 
discipline by afifection, and to arouse feelings of 
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salutary shame^ by the humiliation of public charity, 
did not answer the expectations of their founder. 
The expences greatly exceeded the funds, and they 
were found on the whole to have served only to 
encourage the idleness of those received, and to 
increase the impudence of those for whom there was 
no room. 

'' The beggars,'^ observes Fodere, *' made game of 
him who made game of kings, and Napoleon was 
unable to leave, as he had desired, this trace of his 
passage. He has passed away, and mendicity has 
remained I" 

The Restoration was not favourable to Depots de 
Mendicite. The law of finance of April, 1816, with- 
drew from them their principal resource, by interdict- 
ing any other tax than the tithe, whether of the net 
produce of the octroi, or of the othvr revenues 
of parishes ; this measure crippled them very much, 
and their downfall was precipitated by the report of 
M. Lain^, of Nov. 25, 1818, to the king, in which he 
proposed to substitute for the Depots de Mendicite 
ateliers of charity upon the highways. 

At the period of the Revolution of July, their total 
number was reduced to six ; and since that time it 
has experienced a further diminution, and there are 
now only four, of which two only, that of ViUers- 
Coterets, and that of Montieuil, answer the intention 
of the decree of 1808. Besides these, however, there 
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are twentj-oue poor houses affording mmiicipal 
relief, scattered over France. 

A law passed in June, 1838, struck the last blow 
at the Depdt de Mendicite, by declaring their main- 
tenance optional ; a very small number of depart- 
ments appeared to r^ret them, or asked for their 
re-establishment. Fourteen of them be^ed for gen- 
eral measures against mendicity, others remained 
silent, as if conscious of the absolute impossibility of 
removing this scourge. 

The question seemed to be, whether, notwithstand- 
ing the abuses which have hitherto attended the 
system, it would be desirable to petition for its dis- 
continuance. 

Those who are systematically opposed to conven- 
tual charity, declare war against the Depots, as weU as 
against hospitals and asylums of all sorts, and woxdd 
fain replace the former by Ateliers de Charity, and the 
latter by out-door relief. But the Ateliers de Charite, 
besides not being always practicable, have not the 
same character as the D^p6ts de Mendicite. Labour 
there, is essentially optional, and can never become 
obligatory. Their doors should be thrown open 
to the poor, really incapable of helping themselves, 
and who, if society sent them to prison instead 
of giving them bread, might become irritated at 
this injustice and throw themselves into criminal 
courses. 
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Depdts de Mendicite, on the other hand, are re- 
served for able-bodied beggars and idle fellows. 

These establishments, which according to M. 
de Gerando, occupy a mean between benevolent 
institutions and repressive establishments, are not 
destined to receive all the poor indiscriminately. 

To deprive the infirm poor of liberty and to con- 
demn them to unreasonable labour, would be a 
gratuitous cruelty to them, and an onerous charge 
to the state. As for able-bodied mendicants, volun- 
tarily idle, the legislature is bound in justice to 
itself and to society, to oblige them to work. A 
Christian economist, M. de Villeneuve Bargemont, 
proposes on this subject, a plan founded upon sound 
principles and easy of execution. 

^^We blame loudly,'^ he says, 'Hhe barbarous 
penalties which the ancient legislature had attached 
to mendicancy, the only visitation which seems 
conformable to reason and to justice is the obliga- 
tion to work ; and indeed this is aU the satisfaction 
society can require. 

'^ This work being superintended and united with a 
moral system, calculated to correct instead of per- 
verting, should be performed in public establish- 
ments, organised for that purpose. Living in com- 
munity should be adopted as being more eco- 
nomical and offering greater facilities for surveil- 
lance. 
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*' Compolsory labour should be the first punishment 
inflicted on all -able-bodied m^idicants. The dura- 
tion of the punishment might be fixed at six months, 
a sufficient interval for the mendicant to profit by 
the moral instruction which it would be a piurt of 
the system to bestow on him. 

*' The law must regulate the forms under which 
able-bodied and punishable maidicants should be 
tried and sentenced. 

'^The mendicant would enjoy, during his sojourn 
in the house of labour, a certain amount of liberty, 
and receive adequate wages. He wonld only be 
subject to the rules of the house during the hoars of 
labour, of rest, and of instruction. It should be 
only in cases of evasion or of relapse, that he should 
be punished by total loss of liberty, during a period 
to be detCTmined*by law, and which might vary from 
one to two years. During this time, a considerable 
proportion of his wages should be witheld. In order 
to carry out this measure, there should be a maison 
de travail (workhouse) established ^in every depart- 
ment, at its own expense ; and the ressort de Caur 
(Fappel should have, at the expence of the depart- 
ments which compose it, a house of repression in 
which mendicants, who had either relapsed or escaped 
from durance, might be imprisoned. 

"These institutions should have agricultural 
labour for their basis, to which might be added 
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ateliers tTindustrie, or workshops for different 
trades. 

" To this effect, a territorial property of sufficient 
extent should be attached to them. 

*^ As for mendicants, unable to work, we think it 
jast that the law should authorize them to have re- 
course to public benevolence, until they can be 
admitted into the Hospitals {Hospices) or be suffi- 
ciently assisted by out-door relief. 

" To those permitted to have recourse to public 
charity, a medal should be given which should be 
constantly worn, and which anyone should have a 
right to see on demanding its production. 

'^But the authorization itself should only be granted 
for a limited period. 

'^Able-bodied poor, honest but without work, 
might be admitted into the houses established for 
mendicants. They should be kept separately, and 
should enjoy a higher rate of wages, besides having 
the power of leaving the house when they please. 

''They would likewise have the benefit of the 
instructions given to all, tending to inspire rehgious 
sentiments, habits of industry, labour, order and 
economy. 

" We cannot but think that by these various mea- 
sures, seconded by the spirit of religious and charitable 
association of which we have indicated the numerous 
practical capabilities, we might gradually do away — 
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withoat violeaoe and without wounding the rights 
of humanity— in the first instance^ with reprehensible 
and dangerous, imd ultimately with sanctioned and 
excusable mendicancy/' 

This system appears to be dictated by sound sense, 
and does not present obstacles in a financial point of 
*iew ; indeed there seems every probability that it 
«rould become self-supporting. 

Statistical calculations shew the number of men- 
dicants in France to be about 30,000 of the 
two sexes, able to work, the daUy expense of these 
may be taken at 60 centimes each, or 219 francs 
a year. Their aggregate maintenance may there- 
fore be estimated at about 6,570,000 francs yearly 
(£262,800). But the labour of 30,000 persons 
represents something like 300 francs a year each 
(or £12), if we only allow an average of one franc 
per day, which would produce nine millions, with 
a surplus of'2,430,000 francs per annum 

This surplus should be appropriated to form the 
masse of each mendicant, to defray expenses of 
iUness and other accidents, or to pay ofiF any out- 
standing expenses consequent upon the first found- 
ing of these houses. 

With regard to the expenses of such institutions 
in England, it is unhappily the iiat-major, the staff 
of officials who devour our resources, we might say, 
who run away with them. 
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As an example, let us turn to Newgate gaol where 
we find the chaplain renumerated with a salarj of 
£500 ! " five hundred a year for a neat little parish 
of one hundred souls V as the ' Times' observes. 
We do not know exactly what he does for it, bat 
we hope he earns his £5 per soul. 

And after all, why should we grudge him his 
liberal pay, it is fairly proportioned to the salaries 
of all the other officers in the same institution. 

It is fearful to think of the good that is left 
undone by the misappropriation of funds, and for 
which they would remain, if not eaten vp by these 
loctists. Those periodical board-dinners to which 
we have already alluded, the wages of menials, the 
superabundant fare, upon which they grow corpulent 
and saucy, the expensive liveries which, because 
they become their perquisite, are renewed before 
they are half worn out, all form charges, the aggre- 
gate amount of which would, since we must hand it 
to the collector, be far better spent on the paupers 
for whom it is supposed to be levied. We fear, 
were the doings of the administration sifted, we 
should find "their dinners well, their poor-laws 
ill-digested,'^ nevertheless we confess we should be 
very curious to investigate the details of this vast 
and important branch of public service. We heartily 
wish a body of influential parishioners would combine 
to demand a statement of the aggregate sum of 
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those varioas items required to keep going the 
gigantic wheel which regulates the entire action of 
poor-law machinery. Surely, as rate-payers we have 
a right to know how our £7,000,000 annually 
collected "for the poor*' is spent; and as philan- 
thropists, we are bound to see that the greatest 
possible amount of good is done with it. 

Now, are we acting conscientiously when we allow 
80 gross an abuse as this to go on, and are we not 
passive under it, rather from a want of proper energy 
to enquire into the matter, or from that thoroughly 
English feeling that it must be all right, because 
it has gone on so long, than because we really 
ji^prove of it. 

How strange it is, that in England, where there 
are so many schemes for the benefit of the poor, there 
should never have been — since the period of the 
reformation— any attempt at the voluntary system 
in the practical administration of our public charities. 
There were, it is true, the brave Crimean nurses, 
and as far as that project went it was useful in 
showing that the inspiration was not wanting, but 
that was a mere temporary enterprise which died 
a natural death, as soon as the occasion ceased to 
which it owed its birth. 

No, this is not quite what we mean ; what we 
should like to see, would be a total re- organisation of 
Boards of Guardians which it is evident ought to be 
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picked from a different class, together with the removal 
of those obnoxious officials, male and female, who 
infest all our municipal, and — if under the circum- 
stances they can be so called — charitable institutions, 
presuming upon their position, and insulting those, 
unhappily in their power, while in fact living at 
their expense ; and more than this, we should like to 
see these rapacious harpies replaced by humble 
Brothers of Mercy, and devoted Sisters of Charity, who 
not only love the poor as their own kin, and accept 
their duties as a privilege, but disclaim every thing in 
the shape of a reward. And in speaking of poor-houses 
and other similar institutions in IVance, we have 
already called attention to the vast difference, striking 
to the eye even of a casual observer, between merely 
municipal establishments on the one hand, and 
charitable institutions on the other. 

We are every day confirmed in our opinion by 
occurrences which prove its reasonableness. To say 
nothing of the difference between the two systems 
in amoral and religious point of view, we will quote a 
case — for after all there is no argument so convincing 
as a fact. We refer to what occurred the other day in 
a London hospital, and which could not have happened 
in any house regulated by religious supervision. 
The date of this event is Thursday, September 8th 
1859, (not so very long since) and the scene of the 
frightful story is the Kent and Canterbury Hospital. 
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We need not describe the accident which gave rise 
to it ; it was one of those instances of recklessness 
to which individuals in our labouring classes so 
often fall victims ; the unhappy sufferer, Frederick 
Smith, got jammed between a waggon and the side 
of a cutting, a space about six inches in width. 

" One of the trucks had so passed the deceased, and 
half the second. Deceased was instantly extricated, 
and was quite sensible, and expressed his opinion 
that "he was a done man/^ He was taken as 
quickly as possible to the Kent and Canterbury 
Hospital, and arrived there at about 5 o'clock p.m., 
when, strange to relate, no medical ofScer was to be 
found in attendance. The house-surgeon Wsls absent, 
and his substitute, Mr. Major, jun., had not long 
left the hospital when the deceased was brought in. 
Mr. Denne, the surgeon for the week, was sent for, 
but was not at home. Mr. Major, sen. ultimately 
came and saw the deceased, when it was found 
that he was suffering from serious internal injuries 
about the lower part of his person, his ribs also 
appeared to be broken from his back, and his arm 
was badly fractured. One witness deposed that 
when he went to the hospital at half-past eight 
o'clock, three hours and a-half after deceased had 
been conveyed there, he found him lying in the same 
state as when admitted, not having had any medical 
attendance, and that deceased said to him, ^Tor 
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God's sake go and get some one to come and attend 
me" Deceased died about eight o'clock the next 
morning, leaving behind a wife and four small 
children. The deputy-coroner briefly summed up, 
and remarked upon the great neglect which had 
evidently been shown at the hospital, after which 
the following special verdict was returned : — " We 
find that the deceased, Frederick Smith, was acci- 
dentally killed. The jury are of opinion that there 
was great neglect shown on the part of the officials 
of the Kent and Canterbury Hospital ; and that they 
beg to suggest that that institution should never be 
left without a qualified medical practitioner.'' 

We have oifered our opinion as to the theory of 
obtaining the help of religion in the care of the 
poor, the infirm, and especially the insane ; we will 
now tell our readers something of its practical action. 
We will ask them to accompany us to one of those 
municipal establishments, known as Hdpitaux 
Gen^raux, and answering in name and intention to 
our County Unions, while wholly different from them 
in their practical action. We fix upon these, not 
from any lack of conventual institutions, but because 
we wish to shew how successfully the religious off- 
shoot can be grafted on to the parochial stock, and 
how utterly incomplete the latter is without the 
former. 

We have visited several of these houses, and always 
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with a feeling of the greatest satisfaction ; we might 
introdace oar readers to many, but one will snfSce, 
and we will select that at Lille, being an average 
specimen. 

This house is on a very large scale ; it is a snbstan- 
tiallj built stone structure, with a handsome and 
imposing facade, and is spacious and airy in every 
department. It is built round five large quadrangles, 
and accommodates about one thousand six hun- 
dred persons. It receives the aged of both sexes, 
incurables, orphans, and foundlings. There is a 
surgical ward for persons wounded, or afiUcted with 
sores — although it is not an hospital, that of St. 
Sauveui being amply sufScient for the purpose. There 
is further a ward for epileptic, and another for 
insane paupers; about five and forty SoBurs de 
PEnfant Jesus have charge of this valuable in- 
stitution, and the mode of its management reflects 
the highest credit on them. 

We said the house was massive, and built round 
five spacious quadrangles ; these are filled up with 
neat flower-beds and form gardens, the gravel-walks 
making excellent dry convenient promenades for the 
inmates. Each of these buildings is six stories high, 
and they are are connected on each story by a gal- 
lery or corridor, over the cloister on the ground floor, 
which besides assisting ventilation, aff'ords access to 
the various dormitories, ouvroirs, or work-rooms, 
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ateliers or workshops, class-rooms, sick-wards, refec- 
tories^ the lingerie, or linen-room, the lamnderie or 
wash-house, the boulangerie or bake-honse, the phar- 
made or medical store-room, and the kitchen. These 
corridors are about a foot wide, and being paved with 
broad stone flags, they give one the idea of so 
many covered streets, one above the other. 

The children and young women occupy one corps 
de bdiiment, the old women the second, the old men 
the third, incurables and insane patients the fourth, 
and the young men the fifth. 

The infants and children are educated in schools 
by the Sisters; the girls and young women are 
taught to work. They sit in a large room called 
Vouvroir des filles. The old women have likewise 
a work-room, called Vouvroir des vieiUes, and their 
pay — according to what they do — is divided in the 
usual way ; a portion being reserved for their massey 
and the rest contributing to the support of the 
house; a trifling proportion is allowed them for 
pocket money. 

The boys are likewise instructed in class, and are 
taught to work in the ateliers by proper masters 
of each trade, as in an industrial school. 

The incurables, epileptic, and lunatics, are treated 
with the greatest tenderness and care, and none but 
gentle means are resorted to in the management of 
them ; as may be supposed, a considerable number of 
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attendants are required in so extensive a community ; 
but the Sisters are divided in such a way that all the 
inmates are under their immediate surveillance, and 
nothing is done but under their direction. All 
the regulations and arrangements are admirable, and 
a natural feeling of attachment, pleasing to witness, is 
maintained between the Sisters and their charges. 

The dress, which is provided by the house, is ex- 
ceedingly neat, and has no appearance of a charity 
costume. It consists of a puce stuflF-gown, with a 
printed shawl, and a white cap ; there is nothing here 
to remind one of a prison ; all who are able to walk, 
have full liberty to go out when and for as long as 
they please, within reasonable hours. They are 
visited twice a week by their friends. The men 
have a smoking-room called la tabagie. They are 
allowed three meals a day, at seven, ten, and four 
o'clock. They have meat four times a week, and 
soupe maigre on the Friday and Saturday. 

The funds are supplied by the Administration des 
Hospices, but incurables are paid for by the parishes 
whence they are sent. 

True, labour is enforced among the able-bodied, 
but at the same time, industry is encouraged by a 
fair though not an exorbitant remuneration ; for 
part of the principle is, that a portion of the price of 
this labour shall contribute to the support of the 
house. 
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A parental feeling seems to reign over the whole 
institution; and among this largenumber of inmates^ 
amounting— as in the Alberghi dei Poveri at Genoa, 
Naples, and other cities in Italy— often to as many 
as five thousand souls, each one is individually known 
to the forty or fifty Sisters who have charge of the 
whole, as intimately as each child in a numerous 
family is to the mother of them all, and is cared for 
as if there were no other in the institution. 

Their health, their conduct, their temporal as well 
as their spiritual well-being in all its details, are 
matters which occupy the attention of these devoted 
women, whose time, talents, and energies, are 
offered with unwearying earnestness to the fulfilment 
of the arduous duties they have taken upon them. 

The chaplains— for if necessary there are often 
three or four— have no other work to distract them 
from those spiritual cares, which, whether in life or 
death, the Catholic Church has ordained for her 
children. They have not a parish to boot, and a 
delicate wife with fourteen children, claiming the ful- 
filment of those vows and duties to which they have 
an undoubted right, and which are generally, in them- 
selves, quite enough for an ordinary man. Their 
flock is their family, and their love and interest is 
concentrated in that. 

The house has now been nearly thirty years under 

VOI« II. I 
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the care of these Sisters : before they had it, it was 
under the Sceurs de St. Vincent de Paul. 

There are two or more chaplains, and two physicians 
attached to the house. The chapel is plain, and 
scarcely so large at it should be ; it was burnt down 
twenty years since, and has been rebuilt smaller than 
before. Mass is said twice daily, and attendance is 
optional. The chapel is always open for private 
devotions. 

Of the utility and advantage of placing the insane 
under the guardianship of Sisters, we can have 
abundant proof by examining those houses where such 
is the practice. To a great extent throughout Belgium 
the care of the alienee is committed to them. 

We have visited a considerable number of these 
houses, and have invariably found reason to applaud 
the results. As a coercive measure the padded room 
is used in Belgium, and is almost the only mode of 
punishment employed there. 

We believe but little is known even among the 
medical profession in England, or the Commissioners 
themselves, of the successful treatment of lunatics in 
houses where the attendants are * religious.^ We 
have carefully and extensively investigated the 
matter, and invite those who doubt the efficacy of 
this system, to take such steps as will assist them to 
judge for themselves. 

We would recommend our readers to study the 
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poor-law system in Belgium, where the theory is 
sound and practical, and we have no hesitation in afiBr- 
niing from what we have seen of its results, that it 
works well. 

Mendicancy is not allowed, and such precautions 
are taken as support the prohibition. Thus in all 
towns of any importance, there exist institutions 
known by the name of ' Verkhuys/ to which any 
individual found begging is immediately sent. 

These are not in the least like our workhouses. 
They do not profess the same object. They are large 
buildings like factories, and on every floor is an ex- 
tensive atelier J each appropriated to a separate trade, 
and each supplied with a contre-maitre. 

Below is a bureau,in which sits a species of concierge , 
who registers the name of every individual who comes 
. to be employed, the kind of occupation he chooses, 
the amount he earns, and every other particular. 

These men and women are not, be it observed, 
paid such a rate of wages as they would receive in 
regular employment, therefore they are by no means 
encouraged to come here. It is merely a resource for 
those who cannot obtain work, and therefore cannot 
become an inducement to them to throw themselves out 
of employ. They are paid according to what they do, at 
a fixed rate, and a portion of the produce of their labour 
pays for the support of the house, warming, lighting 
and wages to the contre^maUres, machines, repairs &c. 

I 2 
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The work they execute is mostly such as is sent 
there by the trade. Thus, considerable quantities 
of hemp are forwarded to these houses by growers, 
and it returns to them in the form either of the 
yarn itself, or in that of sacks or wrappers, for there 
are ateliers to carry on any kind of work ; this is 
only one example. There is no sleeping or feeding 
accommodation. 

But independently of these Verkhuyg*8 there are 
the four great Depdts de Mendicity which more 
nearly resemble our Unions, except in the principle 
on which they are carried out. 

That is, they receive the same class of persons ; 
lodge, clothe, and feed them, only in a different 
way, and here again the employment-system is 
introduced ;— except the infirm, all work, and receive 
wages in proportion to their labour. The rate is 
small, because the whole produce of each is divided 
as usual into three portions. 

We have already in another work so fully des- 
cribed these institutions which we have minutely 
visited, especially La Cambre at Ixelles— that it is 
needless to enter further into detail respecting them 
here. 

Now, if our readers would like to see something 
as bad, yes literally, as bad as an English workhouse 
—they may if they please accompany us to St. 
Denis, to visit— not the Abbaye— buttheMaison de 
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Bepresssion^ there. This is partly for the reception of 
vagrants and partly for the really poor^ and holds a 
middle office between the Prison and the Union. 

The only redeeming feature we could detect in the 
dreary place was the accidental one of the appoint- 
ment of the present Directeur, for the next may be as 
tyrannical as this one is benevolent. 

W"e found him extremely courteous and gentle- 
manly^ and he took the trouble of conducting us 
himself over the house and its dependencies. 

It is entirely an institution of the municipality 
and the cooperation of religious is totally wanting. 

The intention of this house is— to detain all 
persons found destitute^ and if able-bodied to force 
them to work ; if aged or infirm^ to keep them to the 
end of their days^ and if sick or incurable to consign 
them to the Infirmary. All are^ to a certain extent 
prisoners^ as they cannot leave the premises ; and 
there are only certain days and hours on which 
they can be visited by their friends^ those interviews 
being limited to one hour on Sundays. Husbands and 
wives are separated^ and only see each other under 
those conditions. The men are entirely divided 
from the women; refectories, dormitories, ateliers 
and infirmaries, are built round different courts, and 
even in Chapel they cannot see each other. 

Their fare is the same as in the prison, and the 
wages they earn, are by no means remunerative. 
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These are suffered to accnmolate till they fonn what 
is called^ a * masse' being a sum of &x)m 30 to 40 
francs^ and when this is reached— bnt it is a wearj 
while first — they either leave of their own accord^ or 
are turned oat, generally the former. This capital 
is handed them with a recommendation to set them- 
selves up into some little Industrie, by which they 
may continue independent, at all events as long as 
they are in health, but so reckless are they in the 
majority of cases, that they spend all in a few days' 
enjoyment, and then deliberately return to the house. 
One man, we were told, had actually re-applied for 
admissiou no fewer than 16 times 1 at last the house 
became unwilling to receive him any more, as he 
was a good workman and might have got on very 
well at his trade. 

The Directeur therefore told him that on the 
next occasion he should refuse him admission ; that 
he would then be obliged to beg, and would be 
carried to prison by the police as a preliminary step. 
This admonition had the desired result. 

Generally speaking, however, the reluctance of 
the poor, especially those who are beggars by profes- 
sion — to enter these depots, is almost as strong as 
the repugnance evinced by our own poor for the 
workhouse ; the spirit of freedom and independence 
which characterises the lower classes there, is even 
stronger than with us, and the bare idea of surveil- 
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lance is hateful to a Frenchman ; the greater number, 
therefore, of inmates sheltered by the cheerless and 
inhospitable walls of the district-poor-house, are 
there very much against their will. Out-door relief 
is, to a certain extent, not the concern of the muni- 
cipality, and those who are thus succoured obtain 
bread and coal tickets, or allowance in money as the 
case may be, from the Bureaux de Bienfaisance and 
other charitable associations. 

Our visit to St. Denis was on one of those glowing 
autumn afternoons whiph would have almost made a 
dungeon genial and cheerful ; but, in cold, damp, or 
rainy weather this must be a dreary place indeed. 

The building is old and tottering, and ill-adapted 
to its purpose. It is divided into two distinct depart- 
ments, appropriated respectively to male and female 
inmates. 

On that day a great proportion of them — that is the 
old and infirm who are past work — were basking in 
the courts ; they all wore the house-dress, and looked 
abject and care-worn. 

Monsieur le Directeur seemed kindly disposed 
towards them, and as we passed through the different 
departments, he had a friendly word to distribut-e 
here and there, which seemed an encouragement to all, 
and spoke well for the nature of the relationship be- 
tween him and them. 

The dormitories, by a strange arrangement, are 
built on the ground, there are several separate con- 
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structions devoted to this purpose^ one story high, 
and containing about one hundred beds each. The 
floors are paved with carreaux, or red unglazed 
hexagon tiles^ and of course there are no carpets ; 
in winter they are wanned by means of stoves, 
but they are comfortless abodes, and when we 
have said they are upon the level of an English 
workhouse, we need add no more. 

The buanderie is picturesque, and in the height 
of a tropical summer the operation of washing may 
partake of the nature of enjoyment. The washers 
are under a primitive looking roof, in a gallery 
which overhangs the canal, in which the washing is 
performed ; and we confess the scene as we saw it in 
all the brilliancy of a dazzling July sun and under a 
deep blue sky, recalled one of Frout^s quaint and 
characteristic pictures. The white linen dipped in 
and out of the stream, and the sparkling drops 
which dripped from it back into the eddies, formed 
by the movements of the washers, gave a life and 
movement to the picture, while a scarlet handkerchief 
here and there, the sunburnt arms of the washers, 
and the mossgrown tiles of the projecting roof 
which shaded them, afforded a well harmonized 
variety of colour whicli told wonderfully in the 
general effect. 

Were we an artist, et praterea nihil, we should 
forthwith have produced our colour-box and have 
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transferred this little comer of the institution to oar 
sketch-book for the admiration of our readers^ but 
unhappily the picturesque aspect of a charitable 
institution is far from being the only or even the first 
consideration^ and in this case where accidents of 
time^ season and weather were there> to embellish 
the surface — faithful to our task we set these aside^ 
to look below it for the realities of workhouse life. 

This process reveals to us a large number of 
our fellow creatures, whom birth or misfortune, 
imprudence or misconduct, have reduced to a state 
of entire dependence on those, who by the will of 
Ood have been more richly endowed with the gifts of 
fortune. We see them treated, at best, as prisoners— 
at worst as beings of an inferior race; miserable 
accommodation, coarse and scanty food — and although 
in this case the humanity of the venerable Superior 
is an exception to the general rule — harsh treatment. 
So much, in a material point of view; but this life 
is not of very long duration, and the poor, more 
than the rich, have reason to remember and to 
anticipate, and even to long for that period which 
those among them who are well-disposed, believe will 
be an improvement upon their actual condition. 
At all events— there, we say to ourselves, they have 
a consolation under their sorrow and privations, 
and our minds would repose on the thought that the 
good Sisters of Charity were at their side to console 
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them in their isolated and forsaken position^ to raise 
their drooping spirits to remind them that no human 
sympathy can equal the loving and tender affection 
with which they are regarded by the Father Who has 
adopted them, and Who has made them His heirs in 
glory. But no ; we look in vain for this compensa- 
tion here ! Alas ! this is a municipal fortress, not 
an institution to which charity has given birth, and 
which religion has fostered. True, they have a 
chaplain, part of whose duty it is to attend to their 
spiritual wants ; but the time he devotes to the insti- 
tution is entirely occupied by his necessary attend- 
ance in the sick wards. True, they have a chapel 
which contains about half their number ; and true 
they have one mass a week, but " what is this among 
so many ?'' True again, in every ward, there is a little 
oratory, and there is a crucifix ; but alas ! we know, 
ourselves, how apt we are to forget and to set aside 
serious feelings and holy thoughts: how then shall 
these poor creatures, whose position— unsauctified 
as it is by any pious dedication to God— is a con- 
tinual temptation to the indulgence of bad passions, 
to envy, to discontent, to rebellion against the will of 
God, to hypocrisy and even to theft — should the 
opportunity present itself — how shall they, we say, 
remember of themselves, that it is precisely to a 
condition of heart the reverse of all this, that they 
are to aspire. 
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But we are only as yet among the aged, the 
crippled, the unemployed— those whose state may be 
pronounced 'negative/ let us uow proceed to the 
<it€liers : on either side, the aspect is the same ; we 
will take that of the women. We have crossed 
passages paved with damp uneven old flags, and we 
have clambered up an ill-constructed deal staircase, 
passing through an atmosphere which proclaims the 
drainage to be utterly neglected, and which seems to 
exhale cholera and typhus, and we have reached what 
we may call a loft, the roof of which is open to the 
rafters. Here w€ find, seated on low wooden stools, or 
on the bare boards, about a hundred old wonien ; some 
half blind, some bent double with the weight of years, 
their sunburnt hands trembling with age and palsy, 
their white hairs and wrinkled brows appealing with 
silent eloquence to the pity of the beholder. Here 
we find them, at an age when they would seem 
almost entitled to the repose and tranquillity looked 
upon in any other condition as a necessity, and 
which in theirs, has surely been earned by a life of 
labour, wearing away their small remains of strength 
in almost superhuman efforts to execute such a day^s 
work as wiU earn some of those trifling comforts 
denied to them by their hard lot. Who would not 
be touched at witnessing the feeble and almost 
ineffectual efforts of that waning strength, to accom- 
plish a task of which an infant would make light I 
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We look at the miserable old creature next us, 
whose entire daj^s labour^ that of picking wool^ is 
scarcely worth five sous ! and^ as we converse with 
oar guide^ and Usten to his explanations^ we feel 
inclined to take it from her hands^ and finish in half 
a dozen minutes as much as has occupied her as 
many hours. Another is picking gum, others again 
are clipping and trimming straw and rush plaits and 
ropes, which have been prepared by more able 
hands and are sent here to be finished : some are 
making hnt; in fact all in this division are re- 
duced to the lowest level to which human intel- 
ligence and human capacity can be brought — to the 
point at which it borders upon " second childishness 
and mere oblivion !'' 

It is a melancholy— an humiliating spectacle ! 

We visit successively several ateliers, in which 
we find, among the women, shirt-makers and semps- 
tresses; among the men, shoe-makers, tailors, car- 
penters, &c. ; but the most able and intelligent, the 
most active and industrious, can scarcely earn one 
shilUng a day ; for the house draws a portion of its 
revenue from the toil of these operatives, who may 
be fairly said to undergo that general curse so many 
have contrived to escape, and '' to earn their bread 
in the sweat of their brow/' 

We reach the Infirmary — the workhouse Infirmary ! 
—this is perhaps the culminating point of human woe, 
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poverty^ abandonment^ and contempt. • • • bnt^ added 
to tbis^ bodily suffeiing^ imprisonment^ neglect in 
the hands of hired menials, and death in prospect. 
Is there any imaginable aggravation unless it be 
the mental torture of a guilty conscience — which, for 
aught we know may be there too — that can be added 
to the desperate catalogue. 

As we proceeded down the long series of wards, 
each presenting some feature sadder than the last, 
we were struck by the helpless and resigned expres- 
sion depicted on the countenances of those children 
of misery. 

In one, was a young girl of 18, afflicted with an 
amaurosis which had deprived her of sight, and was 
now silently working its deadly progress upon the 
brain of the unhappy victim. 

'* She could still see the daylight,'' she said, and 
uttered no complaint. 

In a bed in the comer, was a middle-aged woman 
in a pitiable condition. To all appearance in the 
full enjoyment of vigorous health, and with all the 
inclination and ability for active employment, but 
chained down a living corpse by paralysis of the lower 
limbs — she appeared to feel all the bitterness of her 
position, and shed tears as she gave us the recital of 
her state. 

A curious case in the next ward attracted our 
attention, it was that of a young woman aged 24, 
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blind and dwarfed by disease at eight years old^ and 
who had remained the size she then was. Her voice, 
face, hands, feet, perfect in their dimmutive pro- 
portions, while her intelligence was developed accord- 
ing to her years. But we might linger too long 
giving the sad history of each unhappy patient. 

We arrive at the last ward, that whence the 
patients are never carried out alive. " Elks ne 
sorient plus de la/' said our guide, " their state is 
desperate," but the parish workhouse cannot afford 
the comforts which such helplessness might be sup- 
posed to require. Their bed is straw ! '^ Celles-^la, 
on est ford de les metire sur lapaille" said he, as 
he saw us go up to one of the beds to feel its con- 
sistency ; even so it was ! a coarse canvas sheet 
covered it, another covered the dying patient. There 
were fifteen beds here, fourteen were occupied. As we 
looked from one fleshless face to another, gazing 
upon us, as a relief to the weary monotony of the 
gloomy walls, which sleepless nights and restless days 
had rendered yet more hideous and intolerable than it 
naturally was, our eyes rested on a poor wretch whose 
last hour was evidently come; the sunken, colourless 
cheek, and ashy lips, the damp brow over which the 
dews of death were passing, the eyes half-closed never to 
open again on this world of sorrow, formed a solemn 
and impressive picture. This— said we to ourselves 
— is in truth one of the awful realities of life! 
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Happily it is a rare one here! We might have 
fancied ourselves once more in London, we looked 
around incredulously. We could scarcely believe that 
we should not see the snowy comettes, and the coarse 
grey dress of the devoted daughter of St. Vincent, 
who ought to have been ministering as an angel 
guardian beside that lonely bed of death. There 
was only the paid nurse, and she. ... was dozing in 
another corner of the room, " because she was an 
hireling.^^ But the chaplain— where was he ? As we 
said but now, " what is one among so many ?" the 
chaplain was at his post ; there was but one, and he 
was needed in the dying ward of the men^s Infirmary, 
where another weary soul was passing away from 
the contempt or indifference of his fellow-men to the 
genial presence of angels. 

Can we wonder that the hearts of a St. Jerome 
Emiliani, a St. John of God, or a St. Vincent de 
Paul, should have been touched at such scenes as 
this, and that in their pious ingenuity they should 
have devised a palliation by establishing that system — 
which blessed be God— has now extended itself, 
wherever Catholic charity has carried the word of 
God. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

" The Sisters of Charity are the greatest consolation in the hos- 
pitals as well as the prisons. They not only nurse the patients, 
and distribute the medicines, but they make them up with no com- 
mon accuracy and skill, and they devote their time — neglecting 
rest, and utterly regardless of reward — ^for reward, by their rule, 
they cannot have — night and day to the performance of their 
most pious work/' — Lord Brovobam. 

There is, perhaps, no department of our national 
system surrounded with so much mystery as the 
treatment of lunatics, and above all of pauper-lunatics. 
The public are every now and then dosed with 
periodical reports and statistical tables so complicated 
as to puzzle any but an essentially mathematical head, 
and the points on which persons are most interested 
always happen to be those about which least is said. 
Again, there would almost seem to be a conspiracy 
between the various parties concerned in the manage- 
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ment of the insane and of all that concerns them^ to 
complicate the matter still further. From the Com- 
missioners and their reports you arrive at one con- 
clusion^ whereas if you listen to the medical staffs 
your ideas are shaken into another form ; and from 
both^ you are led to infer that those who speak so 
learnedly and so fearlessly on the subject in Parlia- 
ment^ know nothing at all about the matter. One 
thing seems certain^ that the investigatory process 
now adopted was a step in the right direction^ and 
that since the appointment of the Commisioners^ a vast 
and striking improvement has taken place in all 
houses public and private^ appropriated to the recep- 
tion of these unfprtunate beings. Some of the dis- 
closures brought to light by their researches are 
appalling, though we fear they scarcely exceed in 
enormity the proceedings carried on in the manage- 
ment of the insane in many parts of Scotland at the 
present day. Doubtless this Commission^ which like 
all other public Institutions cost such vast sums — 
would be a very valuable and useful agent were its 
organization modified : as it is, the executive power 
is not vested in the Commissioners, nor in any other 
functionary to whom a direct and immediate appeal 
can be addressed, and consequently their discoveries 
are often fruitless. The results of their enquiries and 
examinations only come out some time after they are 
e£Pected, and in the form of a report ; all the feelings 
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which would have been attendant on the adoption of 
prompt measures have evaporated^ and a protracted 
enquiry accompained perhaps by a tardy reprimand 
are often the only remedial measures which follow. 

Still the subject is one of those which must be a 
matter of interest to the whole country, especially when 
we consider thefrightftd fact that in England insanity 
is steadily on the increase, in addition to which we, 
this year, learn the existence of a new feature in these 
melancholy statistics : viz., that there is a very 
sensible augmentation in the number of criminal 
lunatics. " During the year, 1858, no fewer than one 
hundred and forty-six were committed, of whom 
one hundred and three were men, and forty-three 
women; and of the seven hundred and ninety-eight 
criminal lunatics reported on, as coming within the 
category during the same period, two hundred and 
five were murderers, or would-be murderers. These 
lunatics cost the country the sum of £22,122.'^ 

The system on which pauper lunatics are provided 
for in England, is tolerably well known. They are 
sent, if not through the workhouse, directly to the 
Institution to which their parish may be said to 
belong, these houses being now spread pretty well all 
over the country. They are known as county 
asylums, and in many cases are handsome, well- 
appointed buildings, comprising modem improve- 
ments and appliances, deemed advisable under the 
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circumstances, and surrounded by their own enclosed 
grounds. The wards of these edifices are in some 
instances airy and well ventilated, well warmed, 
well lighted, cheerful in aspect, and some few are 
supplied with little ornaments, plants, &c., for diverting 
the attention of the patients. There are houses 
where even books, periodicals, and games are pro- 
vided for them, but this is far from being the case 
everywhere. As regards severity of management, we 
are told that be the patients ever so refractory, no 
coercion of any kind is used towards them, the only 
punishment allowed by the new system being 
temporary confinement in the padded closet. Such 
is the existing theory of management of the insane, 
and such we have every reason to believe, with cer- 
tain modifications, is the practice in some of the 
pauper lunatic asylums. But only in some ; we are 
induced to believe and compelled to state, and that 
on the shewing of the Commissioners, that there stiU 
exi^ many exceptions to this desirable rule, and 
that they have in a multitude of instances dis- 
covered systematic breaches of the commonest sug- 
gestions of humanity. In how many cases they have 
not discovered such abuses, it is of course impossible 
to say ; but we feel very much inclined to infer that 
notwithstanding all the improvements of the present 
system, numberless instances occur of violence and 
ill-usage, neglect and cruelty, which are known only 
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to the poor sufferer and to God. We all know, or 
we all vaguely apprehend the characters of such as 
are intrusted with the management and care of 
paupers ; we know by experience, the contempt (as a 
class) they entertain for '■ their inferiors/' and we 
have heard from those who can tell us, how they 
treat them ; what reason have we for supposing that 
they behave any better to those' who cannot tell, and 
who, they know, would not be believed if they did, 
who, in the weakened state of their intellect, can be 
intimidated into silence, and who have so few op- 
portunities of seeing strangers, or communicating with 
them when they do see them. 

We have heard persons, who spoke from sad ex- 
perience, say that they had rather have their relations 
in a county asylum than in a private mad-house, and 
we have no doubt there are sufficient reasons for 
this preference ; but we have heard another who had 
a relative in a large, well known, and well organ - 
ised pauper institution here, one of those best in re- 
pute, and who afterwards removed him to a Belgian 
institution, declare that the difference of the two was 
surprising. The patient, who had been hopelessly 
mad at the first of these houses, nearly recovered 
under the treatment experienced at the second, and a 
short time before his death was perfectly sane. 

The only explanation we can give of this, is that 
in Belgium the patients are under the care of re- 
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ligious^ and for our own part, we cannot but thini 
that if there is any condition of life in which the 
superintendence of religion is needed, it is in that of 
the insane ; strong, indeed, mast be the prejudices 
of those who can peisuade themselves that any sub- 
stitute can supply their place. 

We know there are in England certain medical men, 
who, though they can have had no opportunity of 
judging of the practical action of such a staff, have 
set their faces resolutely against the system ; when 
pressed for reasons, they cannot but look exceedingly 
foolish, and must needs fall back upon the dic- 
tum of some foreign physician, notorious for his reli- 
gious indifference, or open infidelity. It is not long 
since we were gravely told by a practitioner of some 
standing, that it was to this cause the objections to 
the management of the Salpetriere were attributable. 
He was of course somewhat crest-fallen when we re- 
minded him that there were no Sisters there, and that 
strangely enough, it was to the want of them we had 
always ascribed such deficiencies as we had observed 
there. Others again, confounding Protestant with 
Catholic Sisters, cite instances of Crimean mis- 
management, in which want of success was attri- 
buted to the surgeon, while it really was due to 
the want of experience, or want of tact, or more 
often, want of subordination of the "Sister 
nurses.'^ That medical men should be galled and 
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chafed by such occurrences, is natural enough^ 
but even this should not make them lose sight 
of distinctions, or blind them to facts. No 
surgeon ever yet had just reason to complain of 
deficiencies of this kind, and least of all, of self-suffi- 
ciency on the part of the real Sister of Charity. 

We put it to persons of the most ordinary capa- 
city, which is most likely to possess the many quali- 
ties esssential in the care of the sick— she who j&rom 
the purest and holiest motive, love of God, and of His 
poor for His sake, has sacrificed all to give herself up, 
heart and soul to the duties she has undertaken— or 
the mercenery menial, whose sole inducement is gain, 
and whose only restraint, fear of losing her position 
and her character. 

Those who do advocate the employment of paid 
nurses will tell you, that " if you make it worth their 
while, you are sure to obtain the services of respect- 
able persons.^' And doubtless, as far as appears to 
the eye, they are everything that is desirable ; but 
who is to know what goes on beneath the surface ? 
and from what motive should they act conscientiously 
when not seen ? On the other hand, what motive 
can the Sisters have not to follow the highest princi- 
ple ; they have already made the sacrifice of their 
will, with every human incentive ; and the vocation 
which impelled them to dedicate themselves to a life 
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of labour and asceticism^ is the best guarantee for 
their entire trustworthiness. 

We find Dr. Burrows devising funds^ and salaries, 
and annuities in prospect, together with every other 
possible pecuniary incitement to entice nurses and 
keepers to do their duty ; but we confess when all 
this is done, unless in exceptional cases of honesty 
and disinteiiestedness, (where no inducement would 
have been needed) we should have very little confi- 
dence in the fidelity of any hirelings, however largely 
bribed. 

Those only among us who have watched by a sick 
bed, who have nursed and tended day after day, aud 
night after night, a helpless sufierer— those only whose 
senses have become acute from anxious watchfulness, 
and whose whole nature has been transformed by the 
altogether abnormal existence to which they have been 
subjected ; those, and those only —-for the patient him- 
self is not fully conscious of it— can know what are 
the requirements of a nurse, and they alone can 
appreciate the difficulty of meeting with a perfect 
combination of them. She may be experienced, 
regular, punctual, silent, judicious, quiet, wakeful, 
observant, and in the ordinary sense of the word, 
efficient in her task; and thankful indeed may be the 
patient who meets with so rare an epitome; but 
where shall we look for the untiring patience, the 
unwearying vigilance, the soothii^ gentleness, the 
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intelligent anticipation, the even cbeerfalness, the 
ingenious tact, the zealous attention, the conscien- 
tious perseverance, and the dauntless courage, which 
are the peculiar characteristics of the daughters of 
charity, and can only proceed from the principle which 
inspires them. 

We have heard of discontent and peevishness, of 
weariness and indifference, of negligence and somno- 
lence, of falsehood, and we are compelled to add of 
drunkenness on the part of the hired nurse ; we have 
heard of inattention to medical directions, not merely 
negative and emissive, but positive and perilous, to 
the extent of supplying patients with forbidden 
drinks, and in some cases with making so extensive a 
use of the bottle themselves, as to be unfit for their 
position and dangerous to their charge whom they 
have been known to leave to die without the com- 
monest aid or attention. We might add that we 
have heard of a yet more direct fulfilment of our 
Lord's prophecy, " The hireling fleeth because he is 
an hireling,^' and when infectious disorders carry 
death and terror through the wards, these mercenaries 
have been known to escape the danger by forsaking 
their duty. 

Now we challenge the most ferocious opponent of 
the system of ^' Eeligious'^ nurses, either to deny these 
statements, or to produce a solitary instance in which 
a Sister of Charity was ever found to do likewise. We 
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know the answer — because the only answer he can 
make— is : " Well, I believe this used to be the case, 
but should not apprehend the recurrence of any of 
these things; we have got a better class of nurses 
now/' &c. 

To this we reply that we are very glad, for their 
own as well as their patient's sake, to hear they are a 
better class ; we are quite sure a better class was 
needed : the system nevertheless is the same, the prin- 
ciple is the same, and therefore the results may be the 
same any day ; it is a mere accident if they be not now ; 
and indeed, as regards sick and insane paupers it is 
untrue to assert there has been any change, and there- 
fore that there is a universal improvement in the class 
of nurses. Pray how long since is it, that at an inquest 
held on the body of an imbecile patient— an inmate of 
Chelsea Workhouse, who was known to be subject to 
fits, and who died in one of them from want of 
proper attention on the part of two of these 
secular and hired attendants— that the coroner 
severely censured the vicious organization of the 
house, and the gross and wilful neglect of the 
nurses. 

We think it our duty, while on this subject, to 
mention an incident illustrative of the devoted heroism 
and noble self-sacrifice of the Sisters of Charity, no 
less than of the entire confidence that can be reposed 
in their constancy and resolution. 
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It was during the time that Paris was visited by 
one of the severest inroads the cholera ever made 
within its walls, that the hospital of the Salp^triere 
was one of those which fell most severely under its 
scourge. 

The patients dropped like so many flies, and in a 
few hours the most promising, no less than the most 
desperate of its wards presented the aspect of a 
chamel house ; there lay the gasping victims mingled 
with and surrounded by the already blackened corpses 
of those who had perished ; those priests who were 
still spared were so entirely occupied with more 
important duties to the dying, that they had no 
time for the dead ; and there they lay, unheeded and 
unburied, affording a ghastly spectacle to those 
chained to their beds by diseases of other kinds, and 
not as yet seized with the fatal distemper. They too 
were untended and forgotten : for where were the 
nurses ? 

Reader, they had fled ! fled from the post of 
danger ! fled from the apprehension of death ! fled, 
leaving their unhappy charges to their fearful 
doom, aggravated by the presence of those livid 
remains which they had neither the courage nor the 
charity to remove. Are you surprised ? and why ? — 
Could you expect a mere ordinary human being of 
the lower class — among whom we are astonished 
when we find impulses of magnanimity and traits of 
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noble character— could yon expect a human being 
nnsustained by grace^ whose heart was uninspired 
by religion^ and whose vocation unsanctified by a 
solemn dedication of herself to God — to resist the 
terrors and temptations of so awful a position? 
The wonder would have been in a contrary course. 

The physicians^ the surgeons, the medical assist- 
ants and the priests however were there : they were 
struck aghast. The entire hospital deserted by its at- 
tendants, and left on their hands at such a moment, 
when more than ordinary help was needed ! What was 
to be done ? They looked around them at the awful 
scene, they sought a solution of the difiSculty in 
one another's countenances. What was the issue to 
this unlooked for extremity P 

" I have it/' said a young Norman, one of the 
internes, " Sisters— we must have some Sisters.'* 

"That is easily said,'' replied the rest, ''how 
will you procure them ?" 

" From the H6tel.Dieu." 

"The H6tel-Dieu! why they are already over- 
taxed there. The cholera is raging among their 
patients, and the number of Sisters is insufficient for 
the increased amount of sufferers." 

" Leave it to me," said the first speaker, " I will 
go myself to the Eeverend Mother, and will repre- 
sent the case to her, she cannot refuse her assistance 
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when she knows the dilemma in which we are 
placed/' 

The proposal was accepted^ and the young man 
betook himself to the Beverend Mother; he made 
an eloquent appeal^ for he briefly and simply related 
the melancholy tale. '' I cannot refuse to aid you/' 
said she, ''but we are sorely pressed for hands our- 
selves, I can only send you three or four of our 
Sisters, and you must try and manage with that num- 
ber/' That very day, were the Augustinian Sisters 
installed in the scene of desolation ; the whole place 
assumed a new aspect, and there, at their arduous 
post did they remain until all danger was past. 

If we wanted further examples, we might refer our 
readers to the history of the plague at Barcelona in 
the early part of the present century, when Sisters of 
Charity were sent for from Paris, or again to its ravages 
at Marseilles in which Monseigneur de Belzunce and 
his clergy distinguished themselves so honorably, 
an instance scarcely second in self-devotion to that 
of St. Charles Borromeo at Milan. 

The few lines with which we have headed our 
chapter, supported by such an authority as that from 
which they proceed, are as far as they go, a valuable 
evidence in favour of the system, and we might add 
to this, very similar sentiments from the lips of Lord 
J. Bussell and others, who are not likely to express 
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tbemeelTes £aiToiirablj towards anj catholic mstitn- 
tion, unlefls in itself deserring of adnmation. 

A remark of Portalis, whidi we quote from his 
report on the Concordat is equally strikii^. 
^Qd'arons nous faity^' says he^ '^qaand apres la 
deirastation genmle^ noos avons Tonla r&ablir no9 
hospices? Nous arons rappde ces vierges chre- 
tiennes ccmnues sons le nom de Sceurs de la Chante, 
qui se sont si g^nereasement consacrees an sendee de 
Fbumanite malheurense^ infirme et son&ante. Ge 
n'est ni Famonr-propre^ ni la gloire qui penvent 
enconrager des rertos et des actions trop d^outaiites 
et trop penibles poor ponvoir 6tre payes par des ap- 
plaudissements homains. II &ut elever ses regards 
aa-des8us des hommes^ et Fon ne pent tronver des 
motifs d'encoaragement et de zele qne dans cette 
piete qui anime la bienfaisanee^ qui est etrangere aux 
▼anites du monde, et qui fait goAter dans la carriere 
du bien public des consolations que la raison seule 
ne pouvait nous donner. On a fait d'autre part, la 
triste experience qae des mercenaires sans motif in- 
t^rieur qui puisse les attacher constamment k leur 
devoir, ne sauroient remplacer des personnes animees 
par Fesprit de la religion, c'est-k-dire, par un prin- 
cipe qui est sup^rieur aux sentimens de la nature, et 
qui poQvant seul motiver tons les sacrifices, est soul 
capable de nous faire braver tons les degouts et me- 
pnser tons les dangers/^ 
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A work on mental alienation which has appeared, 
from the pen of M. Brierre de Boismont has given 
circulation to some profound theories respecting the 
origin and cause, no less than the palliatives and 
remedies of this mysterious and awful malady. 

He does not, however, agree with Drs. Bucknill 
and Tuke, who in their " Manual of Psychological 
Medicine,^' published a short time back, enunciate 
the opinion that civilization is favourable to the 
development of insanity, (seep. 51 of that work). 

Pinel considered methodism one of the most active 
causes of insanity in England, and the researches 
that have been made in this country, in Germany, 
and in America, no less than elsewhere where it 
exists, by Messrs. Brierre de Boismont, Guislain, 
Curchod ahd Halloran, confirm this opinion. 

The Catholic religion,^' says Dr. Halloran, 
excites fewer doubts than the Protestant,'^ and M. 
B. de Boismont, adds that, '^ if we study the Catholic 
religion we shall find it far less calculated to assist 
the development of madness than the reformed re- 
ligion, and the bewildering number of sects to which 
it has given birth.'' 

The difficulty of acting upon those who have 
become mad from religious excitement is acknow- 
ledged on all hands. Mr. Haslam states in his work 
'^that of the numerous cases, from this cause, which 
have passed through his hands, by far the greater 
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number bare been derired from £ffeient fonns of 
•edarianism/^ 

Dr. Burrows who bas taken great pains to inresti- 
gate tbe causes of tbe pedommance of mental 
disease in oonntries in wbicb tbe reformed religion 
pre^ails^ pronounces them to be in tbe frequent 
cbanges of religions fritb, and to be farthered bj 
fliat spirit of proselytiam which dtstingnisbes the 
numerons sects composing the new Church, and the 
state of irresolution and neryous appreb^ision which 
must naturally result from such changes. 

Halloran states that in the Lunatic Asylum at 
Cork, the number of insane Catholics is to the 
number of Protestants I to 10. 

We have seen then that as regards that form of 
insanity of which religious feeling is the exciting 
cause. Protestantism gives rise to a considerably 
larger amount of cases than Catholicism. It may be 
thus accounted for. In tbe first place with Catholics, 
however free opinion may be, dogma is immutable, 
and beyond dispute ; men's minds are not therefore 
disturbed by controversial discussions ; while among 
Protestants, theological disquisitions are in the hands 
of every one, and naturally become tbe theme of 
universal and interminable polemics. Again, there 
are certain safety valves within the scope of the 
Catholic religion, calculated to relieve an over- 
wrought mind, and to bring to a disordered moral 
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condition^ peace and consolation ; thus prayer, fasting, 
aims-deeds, a Kfe of active charity— so easy to 
practice among the numberless associations to which 
the Catholic religion has given birth— one and all, 
present powerful means of distraction and rehabili- 
tation, while in aoricular confession and spiritual 
counsel, even the sworn enemies of the system can 
discern consolation and relief, such as can proceed 
from no other source. 

Now as regards the lunatics of the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Walpole produced some striking, not to say alarm- 
ing facts in the House, on the 15th Feb. last, when 
he informed the public that the proportion of insaiie 
to sane persons in the population of this country, was 
one to eight hundred and thirty ! the whole number 
being twenty-three thousand ! 1 (in France the total 
number is twenty-four thousand nine hundred and 
sixty) and that so desperate is this madness in its 
nature, that out of twenty-one thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirly-one, forming the report of the Com- 
missioners for 1857, only three thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-seven were curable, and seventeen 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-four incur- 
able. 

Mr. Walpole went on to say that between the 
years 1852 and 1857, there had been an increase of 
from seventeen thousand four hundred and twelve, 
to twenty-two thousand three hundred and ten ; and 
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that this increase was chiefly among the inmates of 
borough and connty asylums ; the increase in private 
mad-houses being only from four thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty^ to four thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-eight. The whole number of pauper lunatics in 
England is seventeen thousand five hundred and 
seventy-two. 

We are glad to see that all this is brought forward 
with a view to introduce a bill for a thorough investi- 
gation of private^ no less than county mad-houses^ 
with many much needed modifications of the present 
system of lunatic management throughout the 
country. It is indeed highly necessary that these 
matters should be continually looked into^ and the 
fearftd disclosures which are every now and then re- 
vealed^ render it matter for wonder that such a bill 
was not brought in long since. 

The condition of Irish asylums presents a more than 
satisfactory picture compared with kindred institutions 
in England and Scotland. The total number of luna- 
tics in the sixteen district asylums of that country on 
the 31st March last^ amounted to four thousand and 
ninety — viz., two thousand and eighty-seven males, 
and two thousand and three females, of whom only 
one thousand two hundred and seventy-five were con- 
sidered curable. The lunatics in workhouses num- 
bered two thousand and forty seven, of whom one 
housand and ninety were certified as requiring re- 
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moval to district asylums. In gaols the namber 
remaining at the same date would appear to be 
two hundred and twenty-three. The number of 
lunatics at the Dundrjim Asylum was one hundred 
and thirty ; in private asylums, four hundred and 
sixty seven; at Lucan Spa House and elsewhere, 
one hundred and two— making altogether six thour 
sand nine hundred and fifty-nine under official super- 
vision, against six thousand five hundred and fifteen 
on the same date in 1857. The total cost of main- 
tenance of the lunatics in asylums amounted during 
the year to £81,080, averaging £19. 19s. 4id. per 
head, and little over three-halfpence in the pound on 
the rateable valuation of the country. This does not 
include the repayments on account of funds advanced 
by the Treasury for erection of asylums, the unliqui- 
dated portion of which at present is set down at 
£28,000, leviable in semi-annual instalments. The 
expenditure per head per annum in English asylums 
averages £26, which is about the same in Irish gaols ; 
so that the inspectors may well congratulate the rate- 
payers, who contribute to the support of district 
asylums, on the economy which characterises their 
management. The returns of discharges and deaths 
exhibit the gratifying fact that of the two thousand 
six hundred and one cases admitted to asylums during 
the last two years, one thousand two hundred and 
sixty-seven or 48.71 per cent, were discharged cured. 
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agamst 36.99 per cent, in the Scotch, and 88.49 in 
English asjrlnms* Hie deaths daring the same 
period nnmbered only five hundred and ninety-foar, 
making 7.42 per cent, on the average number nnder 
treatment, the corresponding proportions being 8.87 
for Scotland and 10.80 for England. Of the deaths, 
too, those from suicide, accident, or violence, were 
remarkably few, an observation which does not hold 
good in regard to the boasted institutions of England, 
and the inspectors dwell with just pride on the fact 
that cases of cruelty or abuse are rarely or never 
heard of in their country. 

Of the state of the English asylums the most 
authentic account we can supply, is that taken from 
the blue book containing the thirteenth report of the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and bringing the information 
respecting them down to the latest period* Thus it 
tells us that in 1858, four thousand nine hundred 
and eighty -five lunatics (two thousand four hundred 
and thirteen males and two thousand five hundred and 
seventy-two females) were admitted into county 
and borough asylums, while two thousand six hun- 
dred and fourteen were discharged, (one thousand, 
nine hundred and sixty-five recovered). On New 
Tear's Day last there remained on hand fifteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-two lunatics, of whom 
one thousand six hundred and seventy-three were 
deemed curable ; eleven were found lunatic by inqui- 
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sirion, three hondred and twenty-six were criminals, 
and one tbonsand three hundred and fifty-four were 
chargeable to counties and boroughs. One thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-eight lunatics remained in 
hospitals on the 1st of January^ 1859 ; nine hun- 
dred and four were admitted, and six hundred and 
seven discharged (three hundred and forty-one re- 
covered) last year. In the metropolitan licensed 
houses there were two thousand five hundred and 
fifty-one lunatics on hand last New Year's Day 
(three hundred and thirty-one deemed curable, one 
hundred and thirty-two found lunatic, and thirty-six 
criminals). One hundred and nineteen only were 
charge able to thepublic. One thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven were private, and one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-four pauper lunatics. In the 
provincial houses, two thousand five hundred and 
twenty-three lunatics remained on the 1st of January 
last, of whom one hundred and seventy-nine were 
chargeable (four hundred and thirteen only deemed 
curable). Thus, there were altogether twenty-two 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-four lunatics in 
durance on the 1st of January, 1859, (-h one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven in the naval hospitals), and of 
these, two thousand seven hundred and seventy-three 
were deemed curable. Three hundred were lunatics 
by inquisition, six hundred and eighty-two were 
criminals, and one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
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imo chargeable to eomities or borou^is. Four thoa- 
flud eight fanndied and ei^y-nine of the tvoity- 
two thousand nine hundred and deven vere prirate, 
and eighteen thonaand and twentj-two pauper pa- 
tients. 

It is an undisputed foci that insanit j is decidedlj 
(m the increase in this country ; it is also allowed 
that the proportion of insane to sane persons is 
greater in this country than in France^ Belgium, 
Spain, or Italy. It is not perhaps so generally 
known, but may be readily ascertained by referring 
to official statistics, that the time when this fearful 
mental disease first shewed itself in its most virulent 
form was after the Beformation. The increase in 
the number of patients which was observed at that 
time, and has continued since, has excited the atten- 
tion of medical men, who have almost universally 
considered the fact as sufficiently accounted for. 

Knowing how recent is anything like a systematic 
or universal adoption of the humane mode of treat- 
ment, we are surprised to find in Mr. Haslam's work, 
dated as long ago as 1805, an elaborate dissertation 
upon this plan which he not only recommends on ac- 
count of bis own conviction and matured opinion, but 
supports by the evidence of fourteen years experience. 

This writer considers the skill of the English, in 
the cure of the insane, singularly over-rated, and 
denies that they have as yet discovered the secret by 
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which lunatics are to be managed. His theory seems 
to place them in the position of children^ with whom 
we know the sure way to succeed is by a kindness 
which wins their affection^ and a firmness which com- 
mands their respect. 

It is indeed fearful to think of the length of time 
during which the treatment of lunatics was com- 
pletely neglected or • imperfectly understood. It is 
but a few years since the new and now almost uni- 
versally prevalent mode of management was intro- 
duced ; and strange to say, with all her enlightenment, 
and all her humanity, £ngland was not the first 
country either to suggest or to adopt it. Of all 
the institutions of Italy, those intended for the 
insane are perhaps the best organised and the most 
satisfactory, and it is now some considerable time 
since rough usage has been abolished, and harsh- 
ness and cruelty superseded by kindness and consi- 
deration. 

This change was taking place at Avizo at the very 
time when this country was disgraced by occufrences 
of the most brutal and violent character within the 
walls of our lunatic asylums. Let any one revert to 
the condition of the York Lunatic Asylum thirty or 
forty years ago, when the cause was taken up by a 
select committee of the House of Commons. Why, 
every conceivable cruelty, every possible abomination 
was practised there towards the wretched inmates. 
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Without entering into particulars of the discoveries 
made there bj Mr. Godfrey Higgins^ a magistrate of 
the West Eiding of Yorkshire, and the employe of the 
committee on this occasion, it may be enough to 
quote his words as to the effect on himself. He had 
insisted on being admitted into a room among others, 
which were very reluctantly shewn him. This room 
(no wonder it was so difiScult to get at) measured 7ft. 
10 in. by 12 ft., and in it were huddled together 
thirteen female lunatics, in a condition we prefer not 
to describe ; after looking round on this lamentable 
picture of human woe, he says, '^ I became very sick, 
and could not remain longer in the room. I 
vomited," 

This was the day room ; the description of the 
night cells of these same unfortunate creatures is 
literally horrifying. The keepers who conducted the 
party pretended they could not find the key. Mr. 
Higgins with a laudable amount of spirit replied, " he 
would fetch a key presently from the side of the 
kitchen fire,^^ and then suddenly snatching the key 
from the hand of the man, he threw open the door 
without further ceremony, and disclosed the sight we 
have hinted at. 

This Mr. Higgins— be it remarked — was one of 
the governors. He procured as a witness of what 
he saw, a Colonel Cooke of Owston, and a Mr. 
Cooke of Canis Mount, and Mr. Atkinson, the 
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apothecarji all of whom acknowledge the truth of 
his statements. 

The fifteen persons composing the committee, and 
all the governors were in total ignorance of the 
existence of these and other cells within the asylum^ 
and when they accompanied the Archbishop of York 
over the building, under the impression they were 
visiting every part, these had been carefully concealed 
from their inspection. However, what they were 
allowed to see was so bad, that one wonders what 
could have been the purpose of a visit which elicited 
no observation, and was followed by no ameliora- 
tion. 

Among other evidences of the barbarous treatment 
of the prisoners, rings, chains, and hand-cuifs were 
found rivetted to the stone floors of the cells, and 
concealed by the rotten and reeking straw with which 
they were littered. 

This, however, by no means ends the catalogue of 
grievances. A whole system of falsification of the 
registers of deaths and burials was disclosed, and 
garbled entries of receipts and expences were proved, 
intended to conceal the fraudulent dealings carried 
on with money which should have been spent on 
the patients. 

We might quote fromasimilar and similarly authen- 
tic document, to prove that the condition of Bethlehem 
hospital was at the same period, and even later, equally 
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sad. There are harrowing cases of patients naked and 
chained to the wall six or seven in a room ; one " coxdd 
not change his position '" another complained his feet 
were very cold, ^' one of tbe gentlemen felt them and 
they were cold/^ The room had the appearance of a 
dog kennel. There was no classification of patients, 
and one patient, a lady who understood five or six 
languages and conversed in a perfectly lucid manner, 
was found in this brutalizing situation, chained to the 
wall along with five hopelessly insane patients, com- 
pelled to witness perpetual scenes of the most disgust- 
ing idiotcy, and subjected to the sight of the most 
terrifying distraction of the human intellect. Straw 
for their bed, and a blanket for their covering, was 
all the sleeping accommodation they were allowed ; 
and the supervision did not even extend to seeing that 
those who happened not to be chained, did not wan- 
der where they listed, and get into positions danger- 
ous to themselves and to others. " One man was 
found, a mere skeleton, in a very dirty state, standing 
unclothed and with bare feet on the brick floor of a 
damp wash-house.'' 

A great many exceptional cases of horror are 
superadded to those thus sketched in the aggregate, 
and the investigation and its subsequent publicity 
occasioned a certain degree of improvement in the 
condition of these wretched beings. Even the little 
that was done created a sensible difference, and 
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elicited warm expressions of gratitude on the part 
of those relieved ; but strange to say, these disclosures 
did not give rise to any organized or permanent 
system calculated to prevent the recurrence of ne- 
glect and cruelty on the part of those in whose power 
these unhappy creatures were placed. 

Examples of foreign institutions on a superior 
plan too, we find, were not only existing at the 
time, but were known to the authorities, who might 
have caused their improvements to be examined and 
adopted. 

An institution at Saragossa, which had long been 
carrying on its humane and successful tutelage of 
these miserable human beings, was placed within 
the cognizance of the house as long since as in 1816. 
Its system is thu described. 

"The patients are divided early in the morning 
into parties, some of them perform the menial work 
of the house, others repair to the ateliers where each 
has his or her appointed task, the majority are 
distributed under the superintendence of their guards 
through a large enclosure, where they are occupied 
in works belonging to gardening and agriculture. 
Uniform experience is said to have proved the 
efficacy of those labours. It is added that patients 
of the upper classes who live in the same asylum, 
but in a state of idleness suitable to their rank, 
retain their lunacy and their privilege together. 
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while their inferiors are restored to themselves and 
to society/' 

In many towns of Italy ; Bologna, Ancona, Genoa, 
Eaenza, Pesaro, Mantua, and especially Perugia, 
Ferrara and Home, the treatment of lunatics is equally 
inteUigent and humane, and the defect alladed to 
in the system, has been renewed by substituting 
amusements for labour with persons of the higher 
class. The amendment has been found to produce 
the same happy results. Dr. Gualandi, of Bologna, 
is on6 of those who made himself most active in 
effecting such reforms as were still needed in the 
lunatic institutions of Italy. The nurses are all 
Sisters of Charity, and religion is employed with the 
greatest success in soothing the patients and promo- 
ting their recovery. Mass is daily said in the chapel 
and the patients attend ; they are under the spiritual 
care of regular chaplains, who often prove the best 
physicians in these cases of mental derangement 
and moral perplexity. 

In 1821 we find the Salpetriere acknowledged by 
Dr. Burrows as one of the best conducted lunatic 
institutions in Europe, and according to a comparative 
table drawn up by that gentleman, a greater number of 
cures were effected there in proportion to the inmates 
than in any other. This was five years after the 
committee we have just spoken of was appointed, and 
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yet we had allowed the institutions of other countries 
so very far to surpass oars. 

Now, whatever progress may have been made 
in this branch of medical science, and in the applica- 
tion of discoveries and amendment between this 
period and the yet more recent appointment of the 
Commissioners, we know that the treatment in 
county no less than in private asylums underwent 
no sensible and no certain amelioration; i.e. there 
were no measures adopted to secure the permanence 
of sach beneficial changes as had taken place, and to 
promise an extension of the improvement here and 
there; there might, according to the accidental 
opinion of some particular manager or some particu- 
lar doctor, have been a suspension of the ordinary 
method, and other fortuitous circamstances may 
have contributed to alleviate the atrocities perpetrated 
upon the insane from various causes, such as the 
wanton cruelty of keepers, the insolent indifference 
or brutal carelessness, the self-indulgence or tyranny 
of nurses, the general want of conscientiousness on 
the part of those entrusted with the care of them, 
and the absolute ignorance of medical and other au- 
thorities on the nature of their peculiar and puzzling 
condition. 

" I am of opinion,^' said Sir H. Halford, in the 
first annual report, page 24, " that our knowledge of 
insanity has not kept pace with our knowledge of 
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other disienipers, from the habit we find established 
of transferring patients nnder this maladj, as soon as 
it has declared itself, to the care of those who too 
frequently limit their attention to the mere personal 
secority of their patients, without attempting to assist 
by the resources of medicine. We want &cts in the 
history of this disease, and if they are carefully 
recorded under the observation of enlightened physi- 
cians, no doubt they will sooner or later be collected 
in sufficient number to admit of safe and useful 
deductions/'* 

Mow, in this quotation, what an admission we 
have of our want of skill and ^intelligence in path- 
ology; and this at a time when Spain, Italy, and 
France were practising the very system we were 
groping after, and were therefore thus far ahead of 
us. 

In fact. Sir Henry himself seems to treat this 
momentous question as a mere matter of science, 
and the " sooner or later*' seems to imply it is one 
about which there is no actual hurry, except as a 
curious speculation. 

* This report also contains an account, from the pen of Mr. 
Sharpe, of the failure of certain experiments tried in the house of 
Sir Jonathan Miles, and again a statement hy Mr. Wakefield of the 
success with which he had, in one case, administered foz.glove to 
a raving maniac, who had for many years heen chained to the 
wall of a workhouse/' 
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Unhappily this technical language — as it may 
almost be called— is too much in vogue among the 
profession, and as we hear them citing their patients 
as a lecturer might instance antiquities or curiosities of 
numismatic or ceramic art— talking of one as a very 
strange case, pointing to another as a remarkable 
lusus natura, and calling up a third to exhibit some 
peculiarity which puzzles the faculty ; we begin to 
doubt whether they have not altogether lost sight of 
the fact that these sufferers, miserable and afflicted, 
as they appear, are yet immortal beings, redeemed 
children of God, and heirs of eternal glory. 

We do not mean to say, that the manner in which 
this is said, has anything in the least intentionally 
irreverent or offensive, quite the reverse— and this 
perfectly simple and natural tone it is, which betrays 
the feeling we deplore, and leads us almost to 
suspect that even the existence of the soul will soon, 
in the estimation of progressionists, come to be 
classed with superstitions unworthy of this enlight- 
ened age. 

Although Dr. Burrows pointed out in 1821, the 
errors and omissions of the Act (Geo. Ill 59. cap. 
127,) passed to remedy the defects of preceding 
regulations respecting pauper lunatics, and urged 
immediate attention to the position of the insane, 
suggesting the nomination of Commissioners and 
District Inspectors— all the then existing abuses con- 
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tinued to a greater or less extent, and no decided 
move was made in the matter till about 1844 when at 
length the present staff of officers was appointed 
much on the plan sketched out by him. 

Meantime manacles and chains, whips and leg- 
locks, restraint chairs, and dark cells with machinery 
of various kinds, the very description of which fill 
one with horror, were applied without mercy and 
without control; patients were struck down like 
bullocks by their attendants, whose cruelty was not 
confined to punishment, and all which although then 
termed necessary restraint unhappily characteristic 
of their general treatment. 

Great as have been the improvements in the condi- 
tion of lunatics since that period, we must not run 
away with the idea that even now, perfection has 
been attained in the practical details of their manage- 
ment, nor yet in the organization of the system by 
which they'^are governed. This is even still a dis- 
puted matter; there exists, at the present hour, 
medical men who cleave to the original idea of the 
necessity of coercion and restriction, and since they 
are the arbiters of the fate of their charges, there are 
still county asylums no less than private madhouses in 
which, what may be termed the mild treatment has 
not yet found favour. 

It is true that the directors would, in selecting a 
medical head for their institution, in most cases. 
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prefer and nominate one on whom they could rely to 
promote the humane system ; but experience proves 
that is not always done, and indeed whatever may be 
the theory, we can assure our readers there are instances 
constantly occurring, which prove that violence is 
still used more or less in all institutions. We have 
already enlarged, as much as our limits will allow, on 
the important particular of Sisters as nurses, we will 
only add here that we believe their presence and their 
practical influence alone can secure mildness and 
humanity in the full acceptation of the terms. 

Many paupers are of course passed through the 
workhouse to the county asylums, and there is 
therefore in all workhouses a temporary luuatic ward. 
If the cases are curable and not likely to be of long 
duration, the patients remain there till their recovery 
takes place; if otherwise, it is the business of 
the workhouse authorities to forward them at 
once either to the permanent institution to which 
their parochial settlement entitles them to be ad- 
mitted, or if there be no vacancy there, to trans- 
fer them to intermediate houses, established for 
the purpose of receiving them meantime, at the 
rate of 14s. weekly, for which sum the Board of 
Guardians is responsible. Now as these gentle- 
men are generally of that genus which prefers 
fourteen shillings per week to the well-being of the 
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pauper (be he luiiatie or sane)^ which well-beiDg it 
is supposed this amount wonld parchase^ they in- 
variably shirk the regulation ; and as there is no one 
to interfere with their high-mightinesses^ or to 
prescribe how much shall be spent on these pauper 
lunatics^ as long as they remain in their power^ it is 
very difficult to wrest the unhappy prisoners out of 
their merciless clutches^ and place them under 
proper care. There is no regular medical man for 
lunatics at the workhouses^ and therefore the longer 
they are detained there, and tampered with by parish 
apothecaries wholly ignorant of their disorder, the 
more doubtful^ if not hopeless, does their cure be- 
come. Dr. Willis has said that he could answer for 
the cure of almost any case placed in his hands dur- 
ing the first three months of the malady, which 
opinion shows how prejudicial may be a delay in 
commencing right treatment. 

The Commission itself has no power over the 
workhouse authorities, and although it urges the 
sending such cases to the County Hospitals, it is 
unable to enforce this step. 

These intermediate houses themselves are an evil ; 
they are mere private speculatiops, and ought not to 
be wanted ; but the fact is, the accommodation in the 
County Asyfums is altogether insufficient for the 
needs of the county. 
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Hanwell and Colney-Hatch— the east and west 
County Asylums for Middlesex — each containing 
about one thousand patients^ are the ultimate des- 
tination of these temporary inmates of the London 
Workhouse Infirmary. 

We have once^ and only once, examined the lunatic 
ward of a London workhouse : it was quite enough ; 
we have no desire to repeat the visit, and we have 
no hesitation in saying we never saw anything ap- 
proaching to the misery of it abroad. It is now 
two, perhaps three, years since, but it was one of 
those sights not easily forgotten. The gloomy ward, 
half-lighted, its windows being all on the court, 
the barred casements and caged fires, the scowling 
attendants . . . and then — the unhappy patients ! The 
recollection of one occupying the "padded room^' 
is before us now ; she was a woman of about fifty, 
and had been some little time confined where we 
found her. We think we see her now, seated in a 
crouching attitude upon the ground, while her hair, 
which was grizzled, hung loosely over her face ; but, 
although the ragged locks partly veiled her features, 
we could perceive, as we stood before her, that she 
timidly looked up, with the frightened expression 
of a wild beast accustomed to be cowed by the 
brutality of its keeper. She wore a straight- waistcoat, 
and other garments which were tattered and dirty; 
stockings, but no shoes; a discoloured blanket was 
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tbrowD round her, and she looked the very personifi- 
cation of abject wretchedness. 

The universal outcry against workhouse-manage- 
ment in general, and their lunatic wards in particuhir, 
is, unhappily, too fully justified ; however, those who 
still rule the destinies of the pauper population 
have now had so much rope given them, that if 
they are not to be suspended by the authorities, 
we may hope they will at last suspend themselves, 
and in all probability the loud complaints that 
have risen up around them will, 'ere long, render 
the necessary investigations inevitable. 

' For the information of those of our readers who 
have not visited personally any of our county 
asylums, we will devote a few pages to the interior 
details of one ; selecting that which may perhaps 
be considered the most important in this country, 
the Han well Asylum. 

It is well known to be an extensive and imposing 
structure, pleasantly situated, and as George Robins 
would have said, ''standing in its own park-like 
grounds/' no doubt this gentleman would have 
pointed out many other beauties, sublimities, and 
advantages in the place, especially if he had had 
it on bis books for sale. Our object, however, is 
neither to puff nor to disparage it, and we shall 
simply endeavour to convey to the reader the im- 
pression which, in its several departments as well 
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as in the aggregate^ it prodaced upon ourselves. 
And first we must animadvert upon the general 
coDstruction of the building; which^ though doubt- 
less very well suited to the plan of management in 
use at the time it was designed, is wholly out of 
character with that supposed to be substituted for it 
at the present day. The long, dismal white-washed 
galleries which are used as wards, offer a form as 
antiquated as are said to be the rings and rivets, the 
bars and chains whose traces they still retain. It is 
true that spacious and comparatively cheerful bay-win- 
dowed sitting-rooms, common to the patients of each 
ward, and opening out of it, have been added ; but 
the sleeping-cells, in some instances to accommodate 
one, and in others, five or more patients, still exist 
to the surprise of all who see them. The objections 
to them, one would suppose, must be obvious ; and 
how, at any time, an arrangement in itself so ut- 
terly insane could have been either devised or 
suffered to exist, much less continued without any 
intention of reform, we are at a loss to imagine. 
Will it be believed that in those single cells, these 
mad patients, scarcely so mad as their guardians, 
are locked in alone at night, and in those con- 
taining a greater number of beds they are simply 
locked in together. As might have been anticipated, 
the most frightful accidents have been the result. 
We might mention, as examples, an instance of one 
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patient murdering another in the course of the night ; 
and another of a lunatic, who^ having secreted a 
knife, availed herself of the opportunity to cat her 
own throat; having done this, whether from the 
suddenness of the awful position in which she 
found herself, or whether from the relief procured 
by the flow of blood, she appears to have become 
conscious of the act, and rushing to the door she 
knocked violently for some time— this was stated by 
other patients. The nurses, however, whose duty 
it was to superintend tlie ward, had already made 
their rounds, and though they heard the noise, paid 
no attention either to the blows or the cries of the 
unhappy woman, giving it as their excuse that 
'^ noises of that description were so usual they were 
not worth atttending to."(!) The suicide, finding 
herself unheeded, must have seized the pillow and 
pressed it before the wound as the only expedient 
which suggested itself for stopping the blood ; next 
morning she was found sti£P and cold Ijing across 
the bed with her face downwards buried in it. 

There is now one new dormitory upon a slightly, 
if at all, improved plan, and this has objections of 
its own. 

The total absence of supervision is only so far 
supplied, as that a sleeping roora> shut off (but 
having a pane of glass in one side of the partition) 
is appropriated to a nurse who sleeps there. This 
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seems to be a recognition of the imperfection of the 
first plan, but it is virtually nothing more. It is too 
much to expect wakefulness on the part of a poor 
woman, who has been worn and harassed all day with 
the most anxious responsibilities, and the most 
perplexing duties, and whose temper must be suf- 
ficiently tried with day-work to render night-work 
not only a plausible, but a justifiable excuse for 
querulousness and irritability. The peculiar objec- 
tion to the disposition of this dormitory is, that 
the forty or fifty beds it contains (by far too many 
for one chamber) are placed in three rows, and 
this we think an egregious blunder in the con- 
struction of any dormitory. Indeed, we like to see 
the beds placed at such a distance from each wall, as 
to admit of an easy passage behind them from one 
end of the ward to the other. 

In Hanwell, there is a total deficiency of any ap- 
pliances to relieve the tedium of enforced confine- 
ment, the wearying sameness of the bare and whited 
walls, is unbroken by such ornaments and pictures 
as might interest the mind or engage the intel- 
ligence. Not a canary bird, not a plapt, not even a 
clock to animate the dull uniformity of this com- 
pulsory captivity. 

We are not advocating fanciful indulgences, or 
superfluous luxuries, as requisites in the life of 
paupers who were not born to enjoy them, but in 
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the case of the insane, whether paupers or not, we 
are looking at these things as means to an end — as 
an absolute necessary element in their medical r^ime. 
We should be satisfied if we saw them occupied, 
no matter how. One soUtaiy instance, to which 
our attention was called, was that of a young woman 
who was working a very handsome piece of tapestry, 
who seemed to take a pleasure in her employment, 
and was evidently flattered by our admiration of her 
performance. Surely among the women, a spinning 
wheel, a silk-winder, or needle-work of some sort, 
straw-plaiting, or some easy manual occupation 
might be devised without any great stretch of 
ingenuity! or if not this, why not some simple 
easy game, or large printed story-book, picture-book, 
say, or even a doll to dress, for the most imbecile, 
would be preferable to the long, long monotony of 
days on days spent in listless, meaningless, objectless 
vacuity. 

Among the men, draughts, backgammon, chess, 
or the less sedentary games of battledore, ninepins, 
or even cricket, might be introduced among those 
who are not fit to work ; though we see not why 
patients of both sexes should not systematically 
resort to ateliers provided for them, as in the 
institutions of Italy ; the regular, business-like tone 
of habitual, accountable, useful, and profitable em- 
ployment, especially where gregariously pursued, 
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coald not be otherwise than beneficial in improving 
their moral energies and maintaining stability of 
character. 

Although there appears to be very little community 
of feeling or sympathy between them, they are found 
more manageable together than separate ; and even 
in cases where patients have obstinately refused to 
eat, they have been known to yield almost uncon- 
sciously to the influence of example. Pinel was 
the first to observe this, and Esquirol made use of 
the circumstance. 

Such among the patients as are needed in the 
service of the house, for cleaning, cooking, washing, 
ironing, &c., appear to perform their task with 
intelligence and aptitude, and therefore why should 
not the rest be similarly occupied, although their 
labour is not required as such. 

Who knows but some such plan might contribute 
to reconcile them to » fate against which it is im- 
possible not to see a universal feeling of resistance, 
with a uniform struggle for liberation. We did 
not pass through any one department, in which one 
or more did not loudly clamour for permission to 
leave. Indeed, throughout the place, there was a 
general tone of complaint and dissatisfaction; how 
far founded, our readers must form their own judg- 
ment, for, of course, we had no means of discovering. 
Some of the objections seemed captious enough 
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"Just you lookee here, doctor/' said an elderly 
matron, in a loud discordant voice, *' and you say 
if I aint used shameful ; Fve wanted you to know 
it a long time, and now you shanH go till you've 
seen it/' So saying she drew him along to the 
dormitory, which was one of the five-bedded sleeping 
cells before described, and striding up to one corner, 
she pointed to a considerable stain on the wall, 
which she declared was damp, although evidently 
an aflfair of old date. " Now I asks you, doctor, 
whether that's a fit place for the likes of me to 
sleep in, a perfessed cook and confectioner what 
understands soups, jellies, blancmanges, made- 
dishes, soup and fish, game and poultry, pastry and 
fancy ongtrays, what's lived in reg'lar good fam'lies, 
and kep' a 'ome of my own besides ; ain't it poser- 
tive deggeradation to put me 'ere to ketch my death 
a cold, and with sich beddin' as this too," continued 
the old lady as she contemptuously tossed aside 
the counterpane, and exhibited sheets, mattrass, 
blankets and pillows. We must confess we saw 
nothing to merit any reasonable objection, and told 
her so by way of consolation. ''Wud you like to 
sleep in it yerself ?" replied she with concentrated 
anger, and would doubtless have become yet further 
troublesome had we not reached the end of the ward 
and passed out. 

Another in the same ward, was lying on her bed. 
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and on seeing us approach she rose, and in a loud 
soliloquy declared she was " degraded by the com- 
pany with which she was forced to herd, that she 
hadn't been used to 'sociate with costermongers and 
sitch like, and she should leave immediately/' 

One who squinted fearfully said as we passed her, 
" Ain't I a horful object ? did you ever see the like 
of me at the West End? I think somehow I'm 
all awry with my eyes ;" and one or two other cases 
were very touching. One woman had tried to es- 
cape several times, and declared she was cured, she 
had only been a little nervous, and never had had 
anything else the matter with her. " Besides," said 
she, " I want to see my son^ hef s a soldier at Woolwich, 
indeed he must be a hoflBcer by this time, they soon 
gits made hoflScers when once they gits into the 
harmy, I wants to see him, and he wants to see 
me.— Fatter? no, I don't want to be fatter, and 
I never shall be while I'm kep' fretting here. — No, 
nor doctors, I don't want to trouble you no longer, 
there's plenty of doctors outside, and I can have 
some of them." 

Another hearing this, followed, and joining in 
the petition exclaimed, ''Yes, and / wan't to get 
out too, there's a many on us— a// on us— wants 
to get out of this place." 

" I say doctor," said one with an insinuating tone, 
and more 'cuteness than the rest, " I do so want to 
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take a walk with you^ doctor^ do^ dear doctor; it'll 
do me so much good ; with you doctor/' But the 
doctor was deaf to her entreaties^ and the nurse 
locking the door upon us we heard no more of 
them. 

In the middle of another ward, we were arrested 
by a middle-aged smiling-faced body wearing her 
bonnet — as did many of them — who, curtseying 
politely, attacked the doctor on another subject. 
*' And when are we to have our minister, doctor ? 
a real Gospel minister, preaching the word, and 
feeding the hungry souls with milk for the babes 
and strong meat for those can bear it. What we 
want is a spiritual-minded man who understands 
our needs. Not but what the clergyman we have 
now is a very proper man, and reads the prayers 
quite decent and reverential, but then we ought 
to have a man who has got the spirit of God upon 
him, and can preach the Word in spirit and in 
truth/' 

In fact the good lady gave us a tolerable sermon, 
and at last lost herself in the midst of quoted phrasiiss, 
and cant terms. We learned, on enquiry, that there 
were in the house a great number religiously mad : 
some few who fancied themselves possessed of pro- 
perty out of which they were unjustly kept : two or 
three '^ queens," announcing themselves with the 
gravest face, as " the sovereign of these realms, unlaw- 
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fally detained in durance while all the affairs of the 
country were going wrong for want of her presence/' 
One of these declaimed the recital of her wrongs in 
true theatrical style^ concluding : " It's high treason^ 
of course it is/' One who was at the wash-tub, soberly 
assured us she was the " goddess of this country/' 
complained that " Irish stew, and ' too little of thaf 
was not suitable diet for a person of her quality, 
although she was cruelly detained in captivity, and 
set to perform the most menial tasks/' 

One woman who sat alone in the large dormitory, 
leaned her head upon the bed and said it was very 
bad, but when the doctor approached her, she declared 
it was getting better, and she hoped she wasn't going 
to have any more cold water to it, an a)^lication of 
which she appeared to entertain the most lively ap- 
prehensions. Another tall masculine woman walked 
up and down, meantime, making the most extraor- 
dinary noises, and abusing everything and every- 
body. 

A great number manifested mistrust of the 
doctor and ourselves, while others seemed pleased 
to see him, and appeared to examine us with a 
certain interest; thus several followed us scowling 
and exclaiming, *'What do you want here?" 
*' Who sent for you ?" and one as she indignantly 
turned away, muttered *' I hate this spy system/' 
The doctor wishing to ascertain whether one of the 
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female patients were in her cell^ lifted the little slide 
which covered the trau Judas, through which they 
are overlooked^ on which the woman^ coming up from 
behind^ called out angrily, '^ Here, doctor, open the 
the door at once and look in boldly like a man ; 
you^re quite welcome, but don't go sneaking and 
peeping like that/' 

As we were leaving one of the wards, a woman 
followed us to the door, and put a note rather 
mysteriously into the doctor's hand. It was scribbled 
in a tolerably legible hand on a shapeless piece 
of paper, and he said he received similar missives 
from her every day, the sense was somewhat incoher- 
ent, as will be seen. 

" M. W. of , widow, age fifty-six. Why has 

my beer been reduced to half a pint a day I should 
like to know ? Doesn't like it at all, would rather 
leave, disagreeable, husband dead, lodging, couldn't 
think of such a thing, peace and quietness, no idea, 
income not paid, and desires to be let go instanter." 

Another in the same ward seemed to have some 
grievance on her mind, for she repeated incessantly 
and in a loud voice, ^^it's shameful, disgraceful; 
shameful, disgraceful how I'm used." Another 
bared her arm, and showed a bruise, appealing to us 
in a whisper behind the doctor's back. 

Excepting in one room filled with idiots, all more 
or less fearful to behold, and every one exhibiting 
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some awful peculiarity, there was— as in all pauper 
establishments in England— a general tone of com- 
plaint and dissatisfaction, and that peculiarly English 
characteristic of grumbling was here indulged to the 
full. 

With the desosuvrSs, their tedium appeared occa- 
sioned by ennui ; with those employed, it was a com- 
plaint that they were overworked; and with the 
exception of certainly not more than three or four at 
the utmost, we did not see a smile on a single coun- 
tenance. 

One of these was an old Irishwoman, who appeared 
contented and cheerful ; she was seated in a comfort- 
able kitchen with her bonnet on, working away at a 
patchwork quilt; on seeing us, she rose and 
addressing the doctor in a coaxing tone, she said, 
" Doctor, you'll let me see the priest to-day, won't 
you V '^ He's not here to-day," rejoined he. " Oh 
yes, I know he is; you told me that before ; now 
why won't you let him come to me ? I do so want 
to see him; dear doctor, don't ye refuse me." 
" Who's that quilt for ?" asked the doctor, seeing it 
was uselesfj to answer the main petition, and indeed 
the only chance of silencing the appeal was to change 
the current of the good woman's thoughts. " You 
knows who it's for, doctor, and the next one shall be 
for you ; but I say, doctor," continued she, still 
keeping on her evidently strong desire. "I say. 
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there's a good doctor, let me just see Father Patrick/' 
*' Well; but my good woman, where did you get all 
these pieces from ? and how neatly you have put them 
together ; why there's a very clever pattern in it I 
declare, and the colours are wonderfully matched." 
*' Ah, I see, doctor, you're jealous of the person this 
is a going to, and well you may be, for there are few 
I'd take the trouble for again." The point was 
gained, the good woman was fairly off the scent for 
the moment, and nothing was easier than to take 
leave and withdraw. 

These are cases when the presence of the Sisters 
tells. 

Another of the good-humoured patients was a fat 
old woman washing dishes in the scullery. She 
talked incoherently but cheerfully, and seemed to be 
enjoying some joke which she kept to herself. While 
talking to her, another came in, complaining she was 
hungry, and had not had enough to eat, upon which 
the scullery wench observed with a giggle, in a sort 
of ' aside,' '^ Yes, yes, doctor, we knows how to do it, 
we cuts the slices of bread and butter nice and thin, 
which is, you know, a good deal more trouble, so its 
wery kind on us, hi, hi, hi." 

There were a great many cases of malincolia, 
especially among the women, some had sat in that 
same position their heads bent down and eyes fixed 
for years; often they refuse to eat, nothing can 
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induce them to speak^ the only sign of consciousness 
they give is turning away if addressed. Among 
these was a lady who had been a governess^ and who 
understood seven languages. 

One had either been an actress or fancied her- 
self engaged in some extraordinary scene. It was 
curious no less than sad to watch her unaccountable 
and sustained pantomime ; pacing the ward with an 
elastic step^ then clasping her hands and looking 
forward as if addressing some one ; then she would 
point upwards and start back^ then spring on one 
side as if to meet some person ; in shorty it was 
continual change of action ; and this goes on day 
after day. 

We observed one woman who constantly held the 
palms of her hands turned upwards^ another who per- 
petually turned round, and one they called Eachel 
who moved her head from side to side if any one 
spoke to her, and like her namesake " refused to be 
comforted.'* 

In the refractory department were some ferocious- 
looking objects. One of these occasionally requires 
seven nurses to hold her. She looked as if possessed 
by as many evil spirits. As we passed down the 
ward, one old woman in a white dressing-gown who 
seemed to be keeping her bed, opened the door of 
her cell and looked out ', seeing us, she uttered the 
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most fearfol yells and imprecations against the nnrse 
and the doctor, ending every sentence with ''I 
believe in God.'' 

Another expressed her horror of the nnrse in her 
ward, who she declared was the daughter of a 
murderer, who asked " What right have yon to keep 
me shut op in this cruel way all these many years P'' 
And one with great vehemence and something like 
a chuckle at the bright idea of vengeance, exclaimed 
as we passed, " ah, he's got to go mad thank (jod. 
— IVe done it/' 

In one of the padded rooms was a poor creature 
lying motionless, her face buried in the cushion 
which covered the floor. The nurse explained that 
she had been violent and unmanageable, ^and that 
having been obliged to confine her, she had thrown 
herself down in that attitude and had gone to 
sleep. 

We observed contused faces and blackened eyes 
in a great many cases; how these were produced 
did not appear. 

That the boast of total non-restraint can neither 
be true nor desirable as a universal rule, it is easy 
to conceive; for instance, in the case of criminal 
lunatic?, or insane persons known to entertain inten- 
tions and propensities hostile to their own safety or 
that of others, the discretion of the medical staflf or 
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of duly appointed keepers should be exercised as to 
the degree of coercion, or at least of vigilance, under 
which such persons ought to be placed. 

A sad example we have, of want of judgment on 
the part of the authorities, in a melancholy disaster 
which took place at Hanwell last February, when 
one patient succeeded in taking the life of another, 
every portion of the evidence tending to show that 
the commonest foresight might have averted the 
catastrophe. 

At an inquest held on the body of the murdered man 
before Mr Wakley, the evidence given was as follows : 
^^ The prisoner Eoberts had been of unsound mind 
since the age of seven years. He was admitted into 
Hanwell Asylum in 1844, being then fourteen years 
old ; from that period to the present, he had been 
subject to epileptic fits, and had always been looked 
upon as dangerous. About three days ago, he made 
a savage assault on a fellow-patient with a pair of 
shears, and inflicted on him very serious wounds, 
since that time he had gone at large with the rest, 
and had been employed in company with other 
patients, but had committed no serious offence 
up to the day of the murder. 

"On Thursday morning last, James Birch the atten- 
dant gardener, in charge of twenty-three men, in- 
eluding the deceased and the prisoner, proceeded 
to employ them in spade husbandry. The prisoner 
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fioberts^ who on account of his violent and quar- 
relsome disposition^ had been ordered by Dr. Bagley^ 
the superintendant medical o£Bcer^ to be placed at 
a distance from the other patients, was set to dig 
with a heavy three-pronged fork. Suddenly^ and 
without any provocation or warning of any kind^ 
he rushed towards the deceased and struck him a 
furious blow with the instrument on the left side of 
the head^ breaking both the upper jaw and the left 
lower jaw^ and fracturing the frontal bone near the 
temple. The deceased fell to the ground uttering 
piteous groans^ and the prisoner repeated his blows 
with the fork just as if he had been chopping 
wood. 

'^ The prisoner, when asked whether he was sorry for 
the act he had committed, replied, ^ that he intended 
to kill some one/ 

** In the course of an enquiry, it came out that the 
prisoner had had an epileptic fit on the Wednesday, 
and yet on the Thursday he was considered fit to be 
employed. 

'' Dr. Bagley, the medical superintendant, said it 
would be a great improvement if the patients could 
be seen every morning before going to work by the 
medical officers. 

*' At present, on account of the limited medical 
staff this could not be done. He farther thought all 
lunatics with an impulse to homicide, should be con- 
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fined^ and wished to see an alteiation in the law to 
that effect. It was suggested by a juryman^ that one 
man was insufiScient to watch twenty-three patients, 
and to set them an example in working at the 
same time/' 

The coroner suggested the verdict of '^ death by 
misfortune or misadventure/' which was accordingly 
returned. Should it not rather have been "death 
by carelessness/' 

There is no comment to be made on this case^ the 
evidence itself is condemnatory throughout, and 
proves that there are cases in which such generous 
confidence is altogether misplaced. Indeed, where 
the condition of a patient is one of such very great 
uncertainty, as it was here, it would be far wiser to 
err on the side which secured the safety of others, 
and certainly not to trust such persons with "heavy 
three-pronged forks/' 

In St. Luke's, and more especially in Bethlehem 
Hospital, the condition of which some few years ago 
was perfectly horrifying, the actual state of matters 
may be looked upon with considerable satisfaction. 
There is still, however, much to be done, and the 
disgraceful disclosures of Acomb-house notoriety, the 
barbarous treatment of the wretched lunatic cruelly 
put to death by shower-bath, by order of the medical 
oflBcer at Wandsworth, and the yet more recent case 
of robbery of Pauper Lunatics at Bath, among other 
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grievances yet unredressed — help to demonstrate the 
urgency of the motion brought before Parliament by 
Mr. Tite, and ought to encourage the Commissioners 
to pursue their praiseworthy, and hitherto compara^ 
tively successful efforts. 

These are the particulars of the last mentioned 
case : — '^ A truly heartless robbery attended with the 
most disastrous results to the health and even the 
lives of a number of those poor unfortunates — pauper 
lunatics— came before the Bath Sessions, just held. 
John Gave, the attendant in the male lunatics^ ward, 
at the Bath Union Workhouse, was indicted for 
stealing beef, mutton, butter and cheese, the property 
of the Guardians of the Bath Union ; and Benjamin 
Skeates, of Combe Downe, was indicted for felo- 
niously receiving the same, knowing it to have been 
stolen. The prisoner Cave, as the principal attendant 
of the lunatics, had daily to serve out to them their 
rations, but, instead of faithfully performing that 
duty, he appears to have stinted them of their food 
for a considerable period, and to a great extent. The 
master of the workhouse, Mr. Eaton, suspecting 
something of the kind from the altered appear- 
ance of the unfortuate lunatics, set a watch 
upon the prisoner Cave, and on the 5th and 6th of 
December he was observed to secrete, in a drawer 
in his room, meat which ought to have been distri- 
buted to the lunatics. The rations of the inmates, 
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by the prisoner's heartless conduct, were reduced to 
less than half the workhouse diet. Skeates, it was 
proved, was in the habit of buying meat and other 
provisions from the prisoner Cave. Both were found 
guilty. Cave was sentenced to eighteen months* and 
Skeates to twelvemonths' imprisonment, with hard 
labour in both cases. 

Of the two great London Hospitals, St. Luke's and 
Bethlehem, the latter — anciently the convent of St. 
Mary of Bethlehem and situated in Moorfields— was 
converted into a house for parochial uses by Edward 
VI, and one portion of it was appropriated to 
lunatics ; but we know that in the time of Hogarth 
it was likewise a house of correction for unruly 
apprentices, who underwent flogging and other 
punishments within its walls ; with regard to the 
lunatic department, authors of the same, and of later 
date, describe the awful treatment to which the 
chained and cowering madmen were subjected within 
these damp and obscure cells, where a litter for their 
bed, and prison fare (not prison-fare of the present 
day) for their food, was the sum total of the expense 
they cost the institution. 

Even since its removal to South wark, about forty 
years ago— and we may say till within a very short 
time, when the recently organized Government Com- 
missioners interfered— the system was disgraceful, 
and behind that of almost any other country, 

VOL. n. H 
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Scotland of course always excepted; and yet it is 
there that the insane bear by far the greatest pro- 
portion to sane. 

It is now immensely improYcd in every respect^ 
and the exertions of these gentlemen may be con- 
sidered to have proved very successful. It certainly 
ought to be a well-managed institution^ the whole 
number it receives, men and women inclusive, does 
not much — if at all — exceed four hundred, and of 
these, very few are permanent cases; the paopers 
form but a small proportion of the whole, and the 
remainder of the patients pay a sum of not less than 
7s. a week, so that with the funds of th f oundation, 
theie ought to be no diflBculty in carrying on the 
concern with satisfaction to all parties. 

In our visit to Bethlehem Hospital, we could not 
but be most agreeably struck by the general appear- 
ance of the wards : As we walked through the pleas- 
ant, cheerful suites of rooms which are appropriated 
to each division of patients, we might have fancied 
ourselves in a well-appointed and spacious boarding- 
house, where not only the comforts, but the caprices 
of the guests were consulted. Everything that can 
tend to enliven and distract, has been imagined with 
ingenious forethought, and placed there, to chase 
away gloom and melancholy — the too natural attri- 
butes of such an abode; gold-fish in glass globes, 
embedded in bright green moss, vivariae, fountains, 
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aviaries^ pet animals in cages^ ferneries are fixed in 
the embrasures of the windows, serving the double 
purpose of rendering their approach difficult, and 
adding to the interest of the occupants. 

Cut flowers in painted china vases are on the 
tables, and terra-cotta baskets of creepers are sus- 
pended from the ceilings. The large windows look 
on to the neatly-kept pleasure grounds, and within, 
are provided the various amusements of billiards, and 
other games, with books, prints, and periodicals, be- 
sides materials for any particular occupation in which 
any of them may please to indulge. 

Thus, the men paint, draw, play at drafts, or 
dominoes ; and the women knit, sew, play the piano, 
sing, draw, read, or, in fact, occupy themselves as if 
in their own homes ; the neatness and cleanliness of 
all the arrangements are irreproachable, and the 
dress is suitable and orderly. 

In most instances, it is difficult to believe one is 
among insane persons ; in two of the wards, how- 
ever, on either side, containing a different class, there is 
no question about the matter, and there, of course, 
the general appearance of the wards is materially 
modified. 

In what is called the rejfractory ward, there were 
some noisy and frightful cases, and there, there was 
an evident tone of severity on the part of the keepers ; 
perhaps it was necessary. 

M 2 
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One political madman^ a Pole^ was making a 
clamorous speech and seemed more excited by 
the sight of strangers^ while another, who has a 
trick of distorting his features with the most awful 
grimaces, began his vagaries as soon as we came 
in sight, and ceased as soon as we had passed. 
Another, with a very wild expression, came np 
to us and said in a whisper, "Are you come 
to see the lion ? there's a tiger too,'' he added, '^ at 
the other end, but I'm not of his species." 

They all made a rush to the door as soon as 
it was unlocked, but a look from one of the 
keepers arrested them. They are immensely strong, 
and it requires a great many keepers to master 
them, but as they never combine for mischief, 
being incapable of sustaining any plot, they are 
not so formidable as might be supposed. 

In the '^incurable ward" were several melan- 
choly-looking creatures, and one touching case 
of a venerable old man, ''the oldest inhabitant." 
When asked his age, he always answers ''sixteen," 
being the age at which, it is supposed, he lost his 
reason. He is perfectly inoflfensive and generally 
cheerful. We put the question to him, and surely 
enough he gravely replied " sixteen 1" 

In the criminal ward, was an awful-looking 
object with a very red face and red hair, lying 
at full length on a bench; he looked capable of 
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anything, and was there for having murdered his 
sister. 

Another was at work at his easel, painting a 
wild, but very exquisite picture from '* Midsummer's 
Night's Dream/' He received us with great courtesy, 
explained the nature of his composition, and seemed 
greatly pleased at our admiration. Nothing could 
appear more sane than his conversation and general 
demeanour. The keeper told us, however, that he 
was no other than Dadd the parricide ! 

The only mode of punishment that they will 
allow is resorted to here, is half-an-hour's confine- 
ment in a light padded closet, of which there 
are three or four to every ward. If this be the 
case, we certainly prefer it to the huit jours de 
camisole de force^ which it is said, is never used 
here. 

The same defect in the night-watching as at 
Hanwell is observable here. 

We must bear in mind there is a difference 
between the intentions of this institution and 
that of Bic^tre, the Salpetriere and Hanwell. This 
is an hospital, not an asylum, and here, with the 
exception of criminal lunatics, and some half-dozen 
who are kept for life, the patients are turned out, 
cure or no cure, at the end of twelve or, at most, 
fifteen months. 

St. Luke's Hospital has of late years likewise 
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undfogaot couidaaUe impcDmait ; tUs inatita. 
Uon has ezitled about one bmidrBd Tears, and for 
a rerjr long time was eoDdncied on the old 'Bedlam' 
plan. JI, however, as some medical men assert, 
chrilizatkm be drofmble to the dcrdopment of 
insanit J, it is likewise firorable to the palliation 
and core of it. In En^bnd^ as wdl as in France, 
with the prepress of civilization, modifications of 
a rery Talnable kind have been introduced in the 
management of bmatics, and a mad-honse, as &r 
as the administration is concerned, no longer pre- 
sents that aspect of horror and rqinkion which 
formerly it never faOed to offer. Dr. H. Monro 
has been mainly instrumental in effecting the bene- 
ficial change in this hospital, and great credit is 
due to him for the ingenuity with which he has 
contrived many of the improvements. The cures 
effected at St. Luke's — we know not whether they 
are all or any of them permanent — are estimated 
at sixty-four, and the uncured at twenty-eight 
per cent, the deaths at eight; this is the average 
for the last five years. 

This hospital only holds three hundred, and for 
some unaccountable reason there were last year 
only a hundred-and-fifty applications for admittance ! 
This is very strange, seeing that all the county 
asylums are overstocked, and no sooner is a lunatic 
hospital built for a certain number in any part 
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of the country, than more than double the number 
claim admission. 

At St. Luke's, a considerable number of the 
patients are of a class superior to paupers, and 
are received on payment of a weekly sum of twenty- 
one shillings. Of the hundred-and-fifty patients 
in the house last year, eighty-two were boarders of 
this description. This is a new scheme, and seems 
to give satisfaction to the class which avails itself 
of it. 

It would carry us too far from our subject to 
enter into the horrors and atrocities of the Scotch 
lunatic asylums. It is needless to say of these 
that they were, and we fear, to some extent, still 
are, a disgrace to this country. What a stir 
would be made if such instances of barbarity, of 
cruelty, and we may add of gross impropriety, 
could be raked up in France, Belgium, or Italy ! 

In Prance, a law passed June 30th, 1838, compels 
each department to provide a suitable establishment 
for the reception of lunatics, or else to make due 
arrangements with a public or private establishment 
already existing, either within or beyond the de- 
partment, to receive them in their behaK. 

By virtue of this law, and the royal decree of 
December 18th, 1839, great improvements have 
been gradually introduced into the management of 
lunatics. M. de Watteville states that in conse- 
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quenee of the insuie being taken under medical 
care at an eailier stage ot their naladj than formedj, 
thej lecom their reason mncfa nuHe readilj ; and 
if it 80 happen that their core is not complete, 
they are nofv treated with the greatest homanitj 
and gentleness, and enjoj, if not a happj, at least 
a peaoefbl state of existence. 

Of the total number of lunatics in France, 24,960 ; 
3,402 are in Paris onlj ; 169 being in priYate houses 
and 3,233 in public establishments. 

Of pauper lunatics in France there are 12,286, 
while in England their number is 17,572 ! Those 
of France are thus portioned out : 

6,080 in public asylums .... 37 
4,621 in wards of general hospitals . . 25 
1,615 in private asylunis ... 11 



12,316 being the total number of patients, and 73 
the number of establishments scattered over 61 de- 
partments. 

They are situated as follows : 
22 public asylums in the chief towns of departments 
1 public asylum in a chief town of an arrandissemeht 
14 public asylums in the chief towns of cantons 

86 
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18 wings of hospices in the chief towns of departments 
6 „ ,, „ „ arrondissemenis 

1 wing of a hospice in the chief town of a canton 

25 

— [merits 

4 private establishments in the chief towns of depart- 



1 „ „ „ „ of an arrondissement 

6 „ ,, „ chief towns of cantons 



11 



This statement proves that lunatic asylums are by 
their natnie dcpartamental etablissements de Men- 
faisancj, and not as in the case of foundlings, com- 
pulsory establishments, the number of which must be 
* equal to that of the departments. 

It is true that the number of lunatics to be thus 
provided for, is only twelve thousand two hundred 
and eighty -six, while that of foundlings is ninety- 
eight thousand. Again, the different departments 
supply very various numbers. The department of 
the Seine alone, sends one fifth of the whole. The 
Seine Inferieure, four hundred and ten, the Bouclies 
du Rhone, three hundred and fifty-eight, the Rhone, 
three hundred and twenty, the No:d two hundred 
and seventy, the Calvados two hundred and thirty. 
In the agricultural departments, and others, where 

K 3 
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there are not any great centres of population, the 
number of pauper lunatics is very small. Corsica, 
for instance, has only thirty; the Hautes Alpes, 
thirty-five ; and the Pyrenees Orientales thirty-five. 
It would be imposing a heavy and unfair tax, to 
oblige these poorer departments to have each a 
lunatic asylum. The regulation of these hospitals, 
whether public or private, was placed by the law of 
1838 under the supreme direction of the Ministre de 
rint^rieur. 

Of all charitable institutions, they are, perhaps, 
those which most imperatively demand the compas- 
sionate solicitude, and the scrutinizing supervision of 
local administrations. The organization and general 
management of these institutions, whether public or 
private, lay or religious, comes rather within the 
province of elective councils, than of government 
agents. 

Most of the provincial lunatic asylums in France, 
are like this, under the care of " Sisters," but as we 
have already mentioned, those in the capital lack this 
great advantage. 

The history of lunatic asylums in that country is of 
comparatively recent date, and the first charitable 
scheme in behalf of that afiElicted class was— like so 
many others— due to the great apostle of modern 
times, the zealous and devout St. Vincent de 
Paul. 
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Whilst his sympathies were stirred in their behalf, 
the insaue were regarded by the world in general much 
as the lepers of earlier times ; they were shunned and 
avoided with horror and disgust, and society seems to 
have combined to behave as if it did not acknowledge 
any duties towards them. Those who had friends were 
kept out of sight from personal motives, and the case 
of all was looked on as desperate. Little or nothing 
was known of the malady, and no measures were 
taken to alleviate its ravages, or to attempt its cure. 
As for the poor, they were simply chained up to keep 
them out of mischief; and it needs no very lively 
imagination to picture the neglect and forgetfulness, 
the abject loneliness and cruel misery which they must 
have had to undergo. Well indeed is it for society at 
large, that attention, so tardily awakened, has been 
at length turned to this neglected subject, and that 
progress has been made in this important branch of 
medical science. Deficient as is the present system, 
yet how striking is the contrast between the present 
and the past condition of this class of our afficted 
fellow beings. 

Even the representations of St. Vincent de Paul, 
eloquent and touching as we may be sure they were, 
only resulted in obtaining that a corner should be set 
apart in certain of the hospitals for these unfortu- 
nates, and the first house specially appropriated to 
lunatics was not established until the reign of Louis 
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XVI. It was under this king thai Bicetre was first 
VLsed as an hospital for insane patients. At firsts 
incurables onlj were sent there, those whom baths, 
douches, and repeated blood-letting had &iled to 
benefit; cells were there constructed for them^ in 
which thej were left in complete isolation, chained 
up like criminals, and restricted to a bed of straw 
whenever their madness exhibited itself in acts of 
violence. The rest is quite a history. 

Although Avizo in Italy was the spot where the 
g^itler form of management was originally introduced, 
Tenen was the first in France, who attended to this 
sad state of things; and he drew up a pamphlet, 
which he took pains to circulate, urging an improved 
and more humane system. Pinel, his successor, 
having repeatedly but vainly raised his voice in behalf 
of these forsaken and cruelly used sufferers, at length 
came to the courageous resolution of going himself to 
the commune de Paris to enforce his arguments. 

It was in 1792, andCouthon it was, who received 
him. The triumvir thought he had put his finger 
upon a swarm of aristocrats. He said to Pinel, 
" Citizen, I will come to Bicetre to-morrow, and pay 
you a visit ; but woe to you, if I find you are deceiv- 
ing us, and are concealing the enemies of the peuple 
among your lunatics.^' 

Accordingly, the next day, Coutbon arrived at 
BicStre; he saw and questioned the madmen; the 
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injurious epithets they heaped upon him, the furious 
and ungoverned rage with which they gnashed at 
him ; the confused cries, the insane howHngs, the 
clanking of chains which fell upon his ears, as he 
passed by the cells and cages, soon convinced him of 
the futility of his search. 

Turning at length to Pinel, he said to him, "Ah 
9a, Pinel, are you mad yourself that you want to 
unchain such a pack of maniacs ?" " Citoyen,'' re- 
plied Pinel, "believe me, these madmen are only 
furious because they are treated like brutes, and are 
deprived of air and Uberty/' 

" Well, do what you like with them, I hand them 
over to you ; but I have my fears as to whether you 
will not become the victim of your presumption/' 

A few days later, .fifty-three madmen were freed 
from their chains, and calmness succeeded to frenzy. 

From this period it is, that we may date the 
ameliorations which have been introduced into the 
treatment of the insane in Prance. Since then, im- 
portant institutions have been founded, the disease 
has been intimately studied upon a large scale, and 
the best results are anticipated. 

As in the poor houses, wherever these enterprises 
are the work of the municipality, and kept under lay 
administration, they are in no way superior, on the 
contrary, rather inferior in all respects to the corres- 
ponding institutions in England. 
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Such are those which we shall first mention^ 
namely, the Salpetriere and Bicfitre. 

These establishments, it is well known, are gigan- 
tic poor-houses in Paris, the former being for women, 
the latter for men. The lunatic department in each 
is very extensive, and great attention is paid to the 
inmates, and it is only with those that we intend to 
deal at present. 

We visited with interest every portion of both, and 
enjoyed the advantage of being accompanied by a 
medical friend, who indeed had himself only recently 
resigned an appointment at the Salpetriere, so that 
he was able to point out to us, and even to bring us 
acquainted with several very curious cases. 

The Salpetriere was originally, i.e. in 1656, in- 
tended as a receptacle for the indigent indiscrimi* 
nately ; it was in fact a Dep6t de Mendicity, and in 
1662 it housed no fewer than ten thousand poor. 
It is now some years, however, since it was appro- 
priated exclusively to women, and these are divided 
into five classes. 

1 Reposantes, or superannuated hospital ser- 
vants. 

2. Les Infirmes Octagenaires, or women above 
eighty years of age. 

3. Les Septuagenaires, and persons incurably 
wounded. 

4. Les Malades, or the sick generally. 
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5. Les Epileptiques et les Folks, including every 
description of insanity. 

We believe the popolation of the Salpetriere at the 
present time to be six thousand five hundred, of 
whom five hundred are the servants of the establish- 
ment, and one thousand or thereabouts, insane. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the arrange- 
ments of this institution as a poor-house, and the 
very fact that admission is eagerly sought, speaks 
sufficiently in its favour ; few paupers, indeed, can 
boast of being so well off, physically speaking, though 
as regards the moral and spiritual condition of the 
institution there is much to be desired, and that, 
as we shall presently see, more especially in the 
infirmaiy and insane ward. 

There are, it is true, three chaplains attached to 
this institution, but their ministry is vague and com- 
paratively useless, without the support it would 
receive from the presence of ^' religious'' at all times 
among the inmates. The servants too, are scantily 
paid, and are far from " content with their wages,'' 
and this feeling is not likely to promote a good 
understanding, much less a conscientious service 
towards those on whose wants they attend. In this 
case the duty is not only compulsorily, but grudg- 
ingly performed. 

There are surveillantes to every department, but 
they themselves are not remunerated with sufficient 
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liberality to secure their interest in the concern, and we 
have heard it asserted they are not persons of irre- 
proachable character. Their life is at best a trying one, 
it is fall of weariness, Mid necessarily confines them 
very much : it is one of those positions which, to be 
filled satisfactorily, should be accepted as a labour of 
love, and the smallest acquaintance with human 
nature will convince us that under the actual 
regime, matters could scarcely be otherwise than as 
they are. 

At the same time, the order, method, cleanliness, 
and sufficiency of supplies, impart to the whole an 
aspect very superior to that of an English workhouse. 

The kitchens, refectories and dormitories are 
beautifully clean and neat, and have a general appear- 
ance of comfort and space. The gardens are magni- 
ficent, and the courts and quadrangles which separate 
the different buildings composing the establishment, 
ensure good ventilation and abundance of air. 

Those among the inmates— even the insane, who 
are able to work, are always supplied with employ- 
ment, and are paid for all they do, some are em- 
ployed in the buanderiey and the mending division of 
the lingerie. These two departments are immensely 
extensive, and are in themselves most interesting to 
visit. The Salpetriere undertakes, besides its own, the 
washing of five other hospitals, and the scale on which 
such operations must necessarily be carried on, may 
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be imagined. These are very much lightened by the 
aid of six large machines worked by steam, which per- 
form the heaviest portion of the labour ; but there 
are other jH-ocesses which demand the cooperation of 
a considerable number of hands, before as well as 
after, the linen is consigned to the action of the 
steam engines ; there is the mending and soaking, 
and the beating, and the soaping to precede it, and 
the wringing, and the drying, and the folding to 
follow it ; after all this, it is transferred to the 
lingerie, a Boom of splendid proportions, with an 
inlaid and well-waxed oak floor shining like glass, 
and containing literally a forest of open presses, in 
which the linen is stowed away with the most in- 
genious taste ; the foldings are all varied, and form 
the most pleasing patterns, scarce any two shelves 
being similarly disposed. The coloured shirts and 
handkerchiefs, mixed with the white and unbleached 
linen materially assisting the effect. 

The Church is an imposing structure, and is built 
on a cruciform plan, whose four arms are formed by 
four naves, 60 feet long, between them are four 
chapels all separated from each other and each facing 
the high altar ; the dome, the circular space of which 
forms the centre, is 60 feet in diameter, this 
church is open all day, and all who wish to pray 
there, have access to it at all times. Three masses 
are said every morning, and at these the attendance. 
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though optional^ is nameroas, each Chapel is appro- 
priated to a different denomination of inmates. 

There is within the enceinte, a caniine or market^ 
the prices of which are regulated by a tariff and 
where— though the inmates are allowed to go out— 
they generally prefer making their purchases. 

Their friends are admitted to see them every 
day. 

The insane portion is, however, that offering the 
greatest interest just now. The lunatics are divided 
into five classes, between which there is no com- 
munication whatever. 

Galignani, in his description of this institu- 
tion a quarter of a century ago, says " the different 
classes of lunatics are kept in separate infirmaries, 
and are treated with the greatest humanity and 
attention; those who are able to enjoy it, are 
allowed the amusement of gardening, and are in- 
dulged in other occupations suitable to their con- 
dition, many recoveries of reason are known to 
take place.'' 

The public are not readily admitted among them ; 
a visit, however passing, is certain to excite them, 
more or less, and it is therefore avoided as much as 
possible, and those who are classed as * dangerous' 
cannot be seen at all, except by private favour. 

Having " a friend at court," therefore, we were 
not slow to avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
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accompanying him over the institution. The first 
division to which we were introduced, comprised a great 
variety of cases ; among them, were those our medi- 
cal guide pointed out to us as mSlancoUques^ dSvotes, 
rieuses, gdteuses, and besides these, hypochondriacs 
whose cases were marked by striking peculiarities. 

After passing through their dormitories, recreation- 
rooms, courts and gardens, we reached the refectory, 
where, at two long tables, were nearly a couple of 
hundred seated at dinner. 

They were all eating with spoons, and we saw neither 
knives nor forks on the table ; some were voracious, 
and did not notice our entrance, others laid down 
their spoons, and stared at us, while others again 
pretended to continue their meal, but were intently 
watching us from the comer of their eye. Some 
whimpered altogether, and one middle-aged woman, 
dressed up in aU the finery she could muster, rose 
from her place and, clapping her hands in great 
glee, walked straight up to the doctor, whom she 
immediately recognized, though it was about a 
month since he relinquished his duties there. As 
soon as she had approached us, she assumed an air 
of dignity, and making a low courtesy she said in a 
dramatic tone. 

" Est-il permis de demander, beau prince, quelle 
heureuse chance vous ramene dans ces lieux? Et 
vous, brave Chevalier, qui ^tes sans doute Tami de Son 
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Altesse, k quelle occasion fortunee dois-je attribuer 
le bonheur de recevoir votre aimable visite/' 

The doctor had, while this flourish was being de- 
livered, contrived to intimate to us the peculiar 
delusion of this poor creature ; she was firmly con- 
vinced she was a princess bound under the spell of 
some enchantment, and that she must remain 
in her captivity, until some knight-errant she ex- 
pected, came to deliver her ; meantime she was em- 
ploying herself in " philosophical literature," destined 
to enlighten and reclaim the world ! 

''Belle princesse," replied the doctor, "je suis 
enchant e de vous revoir; vous avez tout de suite 
saisi mon idee; le chevalier est mon ami, sans 
peur et sans reproche, que j'ai voulu avoir I'honneur 
de vous presenter, et qui est charm^ du gracieux 
accueil que vous voulez bien lui faire." 

'^ Princesse,'' continued we, "vous voyez devant 
vous un chevalier errant natif d^une lie que vous devez 
connoltre de nom, et qui s'appelle TAngleterre; je 
suis Venn comme vous le voyez, de bien loin, pour 
vous presenter mes hommages." 

Chevalier,'^ replied our strange interlocutrix, 

votre arriv^e me transporte de joie; si, pousse 
par un vent favorable, vous regagnez les rives de 
votre patrie, dites k votre gracieuse reine, la^puis- 
sante Victoria, que la plus humble de ses admiratrices 
est occupee k r^clamer toute la race humaine par 
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Xku travail litteraire de la plus haute importance; 
dites lui^ aussi, que cette infortun^e est captive 
entre quatre murs ^pais^ euferm^e par la jalousie 
de ses eunemis, et qu'elle attend de sa fioyale Soeur 
Renvoi d'une armee puissante pour la delivrer. 

''Et puis/^ continued she, and as she worked 
herself up she forgot her royal dignity, " voyez un 
peu,'^ and she lowered her voice and looked timidly 
round her, " voyez la canaille dont je suis entourfe ; 
croyez vous. Chevalier, et vous beau Prince, que ce 
doit Stre agreable pour une Frincesse de mon rang 
d^Stre mSlee avec une espece comme celle-1^ V 

As her excitement continued to increase, the 
doctor thought it time to close the conversation, 
and after a few soothing words he managed to 
get rid of her, and we passed through a door 
into another portion of the same ward. 

Here the first object which arrested our attention 
was a woman sitting at a table, at which were about 
twenty others, dining; her face was completely 
hidden, so bowed down was her head ; she was 
perfectly motionless, and to the repeated shoves 
and nudges and exclamations of her female keeper 
she paid not the slightest heed; her untouched 
portion stood on the table before her. 

"Qu'a-t-elle done?" inquired the doctor; the 
woman made a sudden start at his voice, but did 
not look up. 
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''Ce qu'eOe a M. le Docteur?'' said the nnrsey 
" mais voi^L trois jours qn'elle est prise d'on acceM 
iFkumiliteet depuis ce temps elle ne mange plos/^ 

'' Allons mange^ ma bomie fiUe^" said the doctor in 
a kind bnt decided tone. The maniac looked np^ she 
was a woman of about five and thirty, her hair was dis- 
hevelled, and the expression of her countenance worn 
and haggard ; she raised her head slowly till she got 
a sight of the doctor's face, and then very decidedly 
answered, ''Non,'' immediately relapsing into her 
former position. " Vous allez voir ce que c'est que 
Tacc^ d'humilite,'' said he turning to us, " &»utez.'* 

*^ Et pourquoi ne veux-tu pas manger V^ 

'' Je n'en suis pas digne, je ne suis pas digne de 
vivre,*' answered the patient without moving and in a 
low tone. 

''Cest tres-bien, mais en voil& assez pour cette 
fois. AUons, Fanfan, tu vas manger, et tout de suite 
encore, c'est moi qui te le dis,'' he said with great 
deliberation, and Fanfan seemed to understand the 
force of the ' moi ;' she uttered not another word but 
took up her spoon quietly and began to eat like a 
child, who is subdued by a stronger will than his own. 

Just at this point we were interrupted by a loud, 
wild laugh behind us; and turning round, saw a 
droll little woman with a most good-humoured face 
who was roaring again with laughter ; why or where- 
fore no one seemed to know, any more than she did 
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herself. "Ca s'appelle une rieuse," observed our 
friend, and addressing her he said, "Et toi, mon 
enfant, qu^est-ce qui te fait rire de la sorte V " Oh, 
ne voyez vous pas, c'est que. . . .'' and here came 
another violent fit of laughter, interrupted every now 
and then by an apparent effort to explain the cause, 
but the words were always drowned again in fresh 
peals of laughter. The fit began to grow catching, 
for several others, perhaps rieusea also, joined in the 
chorus, and we were glad to escape from the din. 
The gdteuses were tied into their chairs, and wore 
the camisole de force, to keep their hands out of 
mischief. 

As a gloomy but scarce less frightful contrast to 
these, were the milancoliqueSy who sat in a state of 
dejection, from which nothing seemed to arouse them. 
If the nurses addressed them, they took no notice, 
when the doctor spoke to them they simply shook 
their heads with an air of discouragement and despon- 
dency. 

Crossing the court to reach the chdteis, we were 
accosted by a portly person, who evidently thought 
quite sufficiently well of herself ; she had pinned an 
apron on the skirt of her dress behind, so as to form 
a train! and was pacing the terrace with great 
dignity. " She thinks she is cousin to the Emperor, 
and is very much affronted if she is called by any 
other name than that of ' La Beine !' " said the doc- 
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tor. She wore a necklace of lai^e glass beads, 
fastened with a mock pearly and a crown cat ont of a 
newspaper on her head. '' Oh ! le beau collier V* 
exclaimed the doctor. "Je crois bien/' said 'La 
Heine,' drawing herself up, '' tons mes bijoux sont 
dans le meilleur goftt/' 

" Cest une vraie perle que vous portez P'' asked the 
doctor. " Mais comment done, si c'est une vraie 
perle ? croyez vous par hazard, que j*en porterais 
d'autres?'^ replied she indignantly, pursuing her 
walk, and making theatrical gestures with her 
arms. 

Our next visit was to the chalets. These are 
about a dozen in number, and consist of little de- 
tached cottages built in the most massive style, and 
with iron doors ; they are raised a couple of feet 
from the ground, and stand within an enclosure, 
appropriated entirely to the most violent and un- 
manageable patients ; each chdlet is capable of ac- 
commodating one person, and the furniture is simply 
the bed on which she reposes. The door is transpar- 
ent, but the glass is strongly protected with an iron 
ffrille on either side. The poor creatures, when 
violent, are locked up within these dreary little strong 
boxes. Two attendants sleep within the enclosure, 
in a separate chdlet of their own. The system does 
not admit of beating, or rough usage, or chaining, 
but one shudders to think of the cruel position of 
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the poor wretches left entirely to the mercy of hire- 
ling surveiUantes, and we must say we were not by 
any means prepossessed in favour of those we saw 
here, to judge from their countenances. 

One case was harrowing to witness, and appeared 
to ug^one of unnecessary severity. The subject of it 
was a poor old woman, aged about sixty years, or 
perhaps more. As the weather was warm and the 
day fine, most of the patients were out in the grounds 
on which these chdlets are built, and the one in ques- 
tion was tied into a chair of restraint outside the 
door; she wore a strait-waiscoat, and her arms 
were crossed, the closed ends of the sleeves being tied 
to the back of her cliair. Her gray hair, blown 
about by the wind, was streaming, now over her face, 
and now over the back of her head, and altogether 
the position seemed as uncomfortable as it well could 
be. But this was not all ; one of the attendants was 
standing beside her, holding under her chin a basin 
of potage, with which she was endeavouring to feed 
her ; the old woman, however, was evidently under 
great irritation from the treatment she was receiving, 
and steadily refused to take the food. The other, 
seemingly only intent upon getting through the job, 
continued to administer it, and the consequence was, 
that the greasy liquid ran down her chin, bathing 
her throat, and soaking into her clothes. When the 
hapless patient caught sight of the doctor, she seemed 
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to be inspired with a sudden ray of hope^ and as we 
thought, made a most moving appeal to him for 
relief. The nurse tried to out-talk her, and declared 
she would not eat, and had taken next to nothing for 
some days. 

''Why won't you eat?'' enquired the doctor. ^ 

'' Je ne demande pas mieux que de manger,'' said 
the patient with streaming eyes, ''mais comment 
Youlez-Yous que je mange, afiublee comme 9a;" and 
she looked down at her imprisoned limbs; ''faites 
moi delier je vous en prie. Monsieur le Docteur, et 
je ferais tout ce que vous demanderez aussitdt que 
j'en aurai le pouvoir." 

This seemed as well argued as if she had been 
sane, and the doctor himself appeared inclined to 
comply ; he turned to the nurse, and asked how long 
she had been under restraint. 

" Une huitaine de jours," answered she, with the 
utmost unconcern. 

''What a whole week in that state!" exclaimed 
we, unable to contain our horror. 

"That is about the usual time for a violent 
patient to wear the camisole. She is only secured to 
the chair, for convenience, at intervals during the 
day," said the doctor, " but I really think she might 
be released now." 

It was pitiable to see the varying expression of the 
old woman's countenance ; the nurse, however, looked 
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daggers, and spitefully hbted that the medical officer 
now in charge, had ordered the treatment, and no« 
thing could be disturbed till he came again to- 
morrow. "Besides/^ she added, ''you don^t know 
what she is ; I believe she would tear me to pieces if 
she could but get the use of her hands/^ 

We felt the contingency was possible, for doubtless 
the tyranny of this female Cerberus had been outra- 
geous ; and to confess the honest truth, for all we were 
in our right mind, we sliould have been delighted to 
give her a good dressing ourselves. Of course there 
was nothing to be done, and the unhappy wretch was 
left to her fate. 

That strait waistcoats and restraint chairs are used 
in England, though— except in extreme cases — con- 
trary to the wishes of the Commissioners, we have 
several proofs. We may quote one, far worse than 
anything at the Salpetriere, brought to light by the 
visit of the Commissioners to the Haverford West 
Asylum, on the 7th Sept. 1857, (see 12th Eeport, 
p. 10) ^'One female," says the entry, ''had her 
arms confined with long sleeves, and another was in 
one of the restraint chairs, and in a darkened cell. 
On enquiry, we learnt that this woman had been 
placed in the chair yesterday at six o'clock for being 
noisy and striking another patient. Mr. Millard, 
the medical officer, having directed her to be so re- 
strained. In this condition she had remained up to 
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the present time (three o'clock), and she has now 
been released by our orders, the medical officer not 
having seen her during the time she has been con- 
fined. We found the hands and feet of the patient 
very cold from the long restraint, and had the con- 
finement been prolonged but a short time longer, the 
skin of her arms would have been broken by the 
edges of the iron sleeves. We found a number of 
bruises on her legs, and she had a bruise on her eye. 
We are of opinion that the mode in which this pa- 
tient has been restrained, and the condition in which 
we found her, is disgraceful to the medical officer 
and to the authorities of the Asylum. On former 
visits, we have been assured that the patients were 
seldom or never confined in the restraint chairs, and 
we were led to believe this statement, because the 
entries in the medical journal have not been made 
in conformity with the provisions of the statutes, and 
contain no particulars as to the mode in which pa- 
tients are restrained. 

" For years past the destruction of the restraint 
chairs has been urged upon the authorities, but with- 
out effect. We have reason to believe that these 
chairs are frequently used without any record of the 
facts ; indeed, the nurses admit that during the last 
month, the patient whom we found restrained to-day, 
has been thrice placed in one of them ; and on the 
last occasion, as we have ourselves discovered, for a 
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period of eighteen hours; but there has been no 
entry in the medical journal. The woman whose 
arms we found fastened, appears to be constantly so 
restrained during the day. We think these two 
patients should at once be removed to some other 
Asylum, where proper means and attendance are pro- 
vided.^' 

Another of the inhabitants of the chalets was 
amusing herself in tracing all sorts of fantastic lines 
in the sand with a stick, which she drove before her, 
following in the circles and marks as she made them. 

A third sat on a bank basking in the sun, and 
looking down, appeared absorbed in her thoughts, 
though she was muttering something in a low voice. 
When within hearing, we found the following was 
the refrain, ** Mon tablier, ma robe, mes bas, mes 
souliers — pas de la meme couleur.^' These words she 
repeated over and over again as long as we stood 
there, and the doctor told us this had been her sole 
occupation for years ! 

Another, whose brain had probably been turned 
by domestic cruelty, never utters but one sentence : 
she asks every one she sees, whether male or female, 
*' Aimez-vous votre mari ?" 

One is perpetually eating ; there is no ruse she 
will not practice, to abstract a piece of bread from 
her meals and this she continually nibbles, it is not ' 
safe to make the smallest observation on the pecu- 
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liarity^ as she suddenly starts up and deals a smart 
blow to any one who shews a disposition to interfere 
with her. 

One old woman had a fancy for burying every- 
thing : if she could get nothing else, she would bury 
her food. 

There is another division of patients in much the 
same state as these; but as the chdkts are not 
numerous enough to contain them all, they are con- 
fined in separate cells, forming a terrace, covered 
with a verandah on either side a paved court, to 
which they are restricted for exercise ; there were 
various phases of insanity to be observed among 
these, but the most numerous were those in a des- 
ponding state. 

There are cages in this portion of the building, 
A fearful noise was issuing from one of them, in 
which was confined a furious maniac ; her features 
were haggard, her hair was dishevelled and all her 
gestures so wild that she looked scarcely human; 
she was screaming at the top of her voice, while 
vociferating in the loudest possible tone, shaking 
her fist with violence, and striding backwards and 
forwards along the front of the cage very much 
like a tiger or a liou at the menagerie. At length 
one of the female keepers hearing the noise, came 
out ; but the moment the maniac caught sight of her, 
she took to her heels and would have run into her cell. 
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The keeper, however, was rather too quick for her, 
and overtook her at the door ; the moment she laid 
her hand upon her, she set up a most unearthly yell, 
and they disappeared together within, we leave the 
rest to the imagination of our readers. 

The epileptic and idiot patients are in a totally 
separate building: many of them we found in the 
Infirmary ; some in the work-room, very rationally 
occupied; some in a kind of common-room fitted 
with restraint chairs, into which they were strapped 
lest they should fall, and others were taking the air 
in an enclosed garden. 

Among these was one whose husband comes to see 
her every Sunday ; when the weather is fine he takes 
her a little distance within the grounds, tells her it is 
St. Cloud, and she is perfectly satisfied that it is so, 
and not only believes in the change but is always 
better for it ; on another occasion, he takes her to a 
different spot and calls it Versailles, and so on. 
They sit on a bench under the trees, or within one of 
the arbours, and talk about the prospect they do not 
see, the river on which they have not sailed, and the 
castle they have not visited ; and the poor woman 
enjoys the day, and looks forward, all the week 
through, to the next Sunday. 

While engaged in hearing this strange story, one 
of the patients, rather a pretty girl, came up to us, 
and timidly touching our shoulder to call attention to 
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her, said simply, ''Yous^tes bien monfrere, n'est-ce 
pas?'' '^Certes oui, ma soeur/' replied we, somewhat 
taken by surprise, *' comment 9a va-t'il ?'' and we 
put out our hand which she took cordially ; then 
raising her lips to pur ear, she whispered, •' Dis done, 
pourquoi maman ne vient-elle pas V " EUe viendra 
uu de ces jours,'' said we, and the poor girl's face 
brightened up, '' Ah, mon Dieu, quel bonheur !" 
said she. What a tale of suffering there may have 
been there I 

Suddenly we were surprised by a terrible damonr 
in the further part of the garden, one of the patients 
had been desired by the surveillante to go within 
doors j she was not however exactly in the humour 
for it, and refused to obey. The surveillante then 
took her by the hand, and attempted to coerce her, 
when she stiffened herself and seemed to assume a 
tenfold share of strength ; she threw herself on the 
ground, and after kicking violently, began knocking 
first her arms, and then her head against the wooden 
paling till the blood gushed from the wounds 
she made. The surveillante called for help, and 
though eight assistants came to the rescue, it was as 
much as they could do, to raise her up and carry 
her in. 

The Doctor asked for several by name, among 
others, for one who went by the nickname— most of 
them have pet names— of 'Blond,' but 'Blond' was 
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not forthcoming, she was in the upper dormitory in 
disgrace : up we went, therefore, and found poor 
Blond who was said to be generally good-humoured 
and full of fun— literally confined to her bed ! She 
had been in the work-room the day before, and had 
a quarrel with one of the others about a thimble ; 
this dispute had so excited her, that it took fifteen 
people to hold her ! She had been at last put into 
a padded crib to which she was strapped, but not 
having slept all night she had remained in bed 
through the day. She was now simply sulky, and 
even when the Doctor went up to her, and in his 
most blandishing voice tried to coax her into equani- 
mity, she hid her face in the pillow, and she de- 
clared she would have nothing to say to anybody 
"pas meme vous.'^ "Look at that lamentable 
sight,^^ whispered the Doctor, calling our attention 
in another direction : we looked up and beheld an 
old woman in the act of sweeping the ward, she had 
stopped in the midst of her labours, and was leaning 
one hand on the broom handle, while with the other 
she pointed at the Doctor, whom she evidently re- 
cognized ; an idiotic laugh was on her countenance, 
and she made an attempt at articulation, but could not 
succeed in uttering a sound, her face was partially 
paralyzed ! 

" That woman," he said, " was not very long since 
one of the most graceful dancers of the capital, and 

N 3 
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the delight of the habituis of one of our largest 
theatres/' 

A more complete wreck it was scarcely possible to 
conceive^ her occupation too was as altered as her 
appearance^ she had exchanged the ballet for the 
balai! 

'* Ah, voil& Crochet \" exclaimed the Doctor, as 
a good-tempered little woman wearing a broad straw 
hat, trotted up to us, " Eh bien, et vous, vous allez 
mieux j'espSre ; vous n'^tes pas toujours mechante 
n'est-ce pas V 

"0\ M. le Docteur, pas toujours,'* said she 
chuckling, "j'ai €i€ m&hante il y a huit jours, 
Dimanche I'' 

" Et c'^tait h, cause de ce gueux de Louis Philippe,'' 
chimed in a voice behind us. 

'"Kens, c'est Chiffon," said the Doctor, '' toujours 
inseparables vous deux, comme autrefois." 

'^ Ah, le mauvais diable. ... si je le tenais,'* 
continued Chiffon, still hammering at politics, and 
raising her fist, which she shook with a menacing 
gesture. But Crochet was not politically mad, and 
having no grievance against his late Majesty, returned 
to her m(chancet4y and told us how it happened, 
the Doctor who understood the term, explained 
that she meant a fit, and that it constantly seized 
her during mass ; she said the moment she looked 
at the censer she was sure to be taken, as soon as 
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ever it was thrown up and the smoke rose, she felt 
giddy and became unconscious. 

There were many idiots in this ward, sitting in 
a state of perfect apathy and indifference to every- 
thing around them. 

A poor creature we passed, as we came out of the 
epileptic ward, goes by the name of ' Misere/ another 
calls herself, and is known as ' Martyre/ 

An extensive portion of the institution is appro- 
priated to idiotic, lunatic, epileptic or hydrocepha- 
lous children. This aflForded an interesting but a 
melancholy sight. It was the day for their annual 
treat, and an omnibus, filled with those who could 
best be trusted, had been provided to drive them 
out into the country ; the rest were scattered about, 
some in the garden, some in the refectory, and 
others (who seldom leave their beds) in what may 
be termed the infirmary. Of these, some were 
afflicted in the most peculiar manner, several had 
never been able to speak and made extraordinary 
noises, which those who had the charge of them 
appeared to understand. Those who were not in 
bed, were at their dinner, and a curious no less than 
an humiliating sight it was. The nurse was serving 
up to them a sort oipotage de legumes, and their 
eagerness was that of untrained animals. One 
was so ravenous, it seized the vessel in which the 
soup was served, and plunging its fingers into the 
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hot mass conveyed a handfol of vegetables into its 
mouthy scalding both in its haste; another, after 
stamping its feet with impatience^ snatched at its 
portion^ and emptying the basin on to the ground 
began licking it up off the floor. This child^ we 
were told, never would eat in any other way; one 
had its hands confined in a strait waistcoat because 
it persisted ia eating everything— whether intended 
for food or not— that came in its way. 

One who was blind from scrofula, and what may 
be termed '' shnple/' was dying, she seemed to be 
in a very calm and resigned state of mind. 

The school department was a real wonder. It 
was truly marvellous to see what they had been 
taught to do ; we inspected their writing books, copies, 
exercises, and even compositions; drawing, music 
and singing, and needlework, they are also taught. 
Astonishing pains must have been taken with them, 
and the school-mistress seemed a most devoted 
creature ; how such a person came not to be a nun, 
it was difficult to understand. Her whole soul 
seemed to be in the work, and indeed the task is 
one which could only be accompHshed by one pos- 
sessing a tender conscience and disinterested affec- 
tions. 

The pay is slender, but let it be what it would, 
no pecuniary reward could adequately renumerate 
such a sacrifice of personal freedom, of feeling, of 
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inclination, of time, and of energies. No ordinary 
person, we will venture to say, could do what she 
has done ; the talent must be in every way peculiar, 
for it must be necessary closely to study the 
character of each pupil, and to invent a separate 
method to meet the exigencies of each individual case. 
The success, we repeat, with which it has been pur- 
sued, is highly creditable to her humanity, her intelli- 
gence and devotedness. 

It is needlees to say she is attached to her charge, 
and when she told us but for this tie she should 
have entered the order of St. Vincent long ago, 
the secret was explained. Notwithstanding the de- 
fective intellects of these children, their affections are 
warm, and they are devotedly fond of their excellent 
schoolmistress, who manages them entirely by kind- 
ness. 

They have a large and well supplied gymnasium 
for bodily exercise in the open air, also baths, and 
such other appliances as their condition requires. 

The corresponding institution for men at Bicfitre 
is well placed on high ground ; it contains 4,300 
inhabitants of whom about 1000 are insane, the 
remainder being either indigent or infirm. The 
dwellings of the lunatics are built round quadrangular 
gardens, and covered terraces run round each enclosure 
to facilitate out-door exercise in cold weather. This 
portion is called Les NouveUes Colonnes, from 
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the columns which support the entablature and form 
the peristyle. This dates from the fiiestoration, and 
cost about 400^000 francs. 

Galignani, in his account of the buildings states 
that '' The greatest cleanliness prevails in every part 
of the establishment/^ this, it is important to notice, 
occurs in his ' Guide' of five and twenty years back, 
and we can add oar personal testimony to the fact 
that it is so at the present day. He farther says 
at the same date, " the lunatics are never chained 
or beaten, but when dangerous are confined with a 
strait-jacket and shut up for a time, otherwise the 
most gentle treatment is observed towards them; 
and to those capable of it, daily occupation is given 
on a farm at a small distance from the hospital. This 
method of treating lunatics has been found to succeed 
beyond all expectation. A larger quantity of food is 
allowed to them than to the others, on account of 
their greater appetite/' 

The organization is precisely similar to that of the 
Salp^triere, except that here the attendants are men. 
There are no ''religious,^' and no Sisters of Charity 
even in the infirmary or for the insane, and only 
two chaplains. Mass is said twice daily and atten- 
dance at it is optional, except, of coarse, on days of 
obligation. The chapel is always open for private 
devotion ; we saw one old man kneeling there. 

The deaths average three in two days, and the 
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inmates are buried in a cemetery within the grounds. 
They seem to be well treated and well fed; 
they receive two meals daily, at the second of 
which, at three o'clock, they have four ounces of 
meat without bone ; besides this, they have soupe' 
ffrasse, a portion of vegetables, and dessert, with 
fourteen hectolitres of wine. They have two pounds 
of bread distributed to them eariy in the day, and 
soupe-maigre at ten o'clock in the morning ; seven 
hundred kilos — or twelve and a half hundredweights 
of meat — are consumed daily in the establishment. 
The kitchens are extensive and beautifully clean, 
so are also the refectories. The buanderie is on a 
large scale, and the men — sane and in some instances 
insane — take part in that portion of the washing 
done by hand. It is principally executed by 
machinery as at the Salpetriere. 

We saw a little dwarf about two feet high, 
who touched his hat politely as he passed us; he 
has been here thirty years. The infirmaries and 
dormitories look very clean to the eye, and the 
well-waxed floors give them an appearance of 
wholesomeness, but the ventilation is detestable. 
The attendance, also, in the infirmaries, seemed 
very defective. In one bed, lay a poor old man 
at the last gasp, without a human being near 
him; although one or two rough garqons were 
noisily sweeping out the ward, none heeded the 
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moribond. We spoke to one who appeared half 
silly, and called attention to his condition. 

"Yes, yes, he^s going/' he replied, "he was 
formerly a garqon de bain, but he has been past 
work a long time/' 

" But has he received the last sacrament V 
" Oh, yes ! I — I suppose — I believe so — oh ! yes, 
that is all right,'' answered the fellow, taken off 
his guard by the question, and evidently telling 
a lie. 

Are you quite sure ?" 

Ohl yes, quite sure. His wife has been sent 
for," he added, "and she will doubtless be here 
in a couple of hours. 

" A couple of hours !" exclaimed a medical 
friend who accompanied us, '^ why, my good fellow, 
that man hasn't much more than a couple of minutes 
to live." 

As we went down stairs, we looked in at a half- 
bttreau and half-lodge in which we espied some 
oflBcials, through a glass door, and there asked, 
whether they were aware of the condition of the 
poor wretch up-stairs: '^No, they didn't exactly 
know, but thought it possible he might be dying." 

" What, had not his wife been sent for ?" inquired 
we. 

" Oh, it was very likely. — Here, George ! " 
called one of them, "does any one know if 
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Alexandre's wife has been fetched/' Bat George 
knew nothing about it, and went to ask; and after 
a short interval he returned with the answer that 
Pran9ois had had orders to go, as soon as he should 
have done cutting the wood, and he would be oflf 
directly 1 

The poor old fellow was so entirely past hope, that 
it was very immaterial now whether the messenger 
went or not, indeed, we had hardly left these sorry 
officials before we heard the chapel- bells toll the 
glas des morts, and knew that his troubles in this 
world were ended. We could not but feel for the 
poor widow, who, through the culpable negligence 
of these miserable hirelings, would only arrive to 
find her husband a corpse ! 

The paupers here may work if they please, but 
it is entirely on their own account, and they are 
in no way obliged. 

There are one hundred epileptic and idiotic child- 
ren trained here as at the Salp^triere, and instructed 
in reading, writing, music, drawing, &c. The insane 
and epileptic patients are divided into four categories. 
They are confined in four extensive quadrangular 
buildings, two centres of which are gardens, and 
the surrounding structures form their dwellings. 
These are all of different degrees of madness. The 
chdlei system has been tried but abolished here, 
and there is a great improvement in the cells. 
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within the last twenty years. Formerly they were 
dark, and the wretched occnpant had no bed but 
a heap of litter ; this is now done away with, the 
cells are perfectly dry, and warmed with hot water 
pipes, they are well ventilated and closely watched 
by night as well as by day. The patient has an 
iron beadstead and very good bedding. 

Those in the first division seemed harmless ; one 
poor fellow walked straight up to ns in the most 
friendly manner, and raising his hat pnt out his 
hand which we of course took, returning his civility. 
There was one rieur in this department; most of 
them were in the garden, taking the air, either 
walking about or sitting on the benches, but they 
seemed gentle and harmless. One said he was quite 
happy, but none appeared to have any actual oc- 
cupation ; there is a library, and those who ask for 
books can have them. 

There is also a school attached to each ward, 
which all are at liberty to attend if they please. 
We visited one of these, and all the scholars ap- 
peared very attentive to their instructor. 

The gardien who conducted us, told us that 
there were not now many political cases ; about 
and before the year 1848 they had come in in large 
numbers. There were a great number of religious 
enthusiasts, and there were there also men who 
had once occupied distinguished positions in the 
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■world; literary and scientific men, and artists, too, 
there were. He took us up to one who was seated 
before an easel occupied in painting; he was evi- 
dently a man of genius; this man was once sent 
to Spain for three years, at the expense of the 
government, to copy several Spanish pictures for 
the public collections; seeing we took an interest 
in his occupation, he readily opened a portfolio he 
had by his side, and showed us, with great delight, 
a collection of remarkably clever sketches taken 
from nature during his visit to the Peninsula, they 
were mostly groups of figures, arranged with con- 
siderable taste and artistic skill, and displayed a 
vast deal of observation of character. lie had also 
some interesting architectural reminiscences of 
Seville. 

The poor unappreciated artist brightened up 
amazingly at our admiration of his talent, which 
was xmquestionably great; we took leave of bim^ 
and were going out by the door at the opposite 
end of the room, when we heard him calling after 
us, and turning round, saw he was holding up 
another painting for our inspection ! It was, like 
the rest, correct in drawing, tasteful in composition, 
and brilliant in colour. The subject was a public 
letter-writer in Seville, surrounded by a group of 
graceful and characteristic figures, representing various 
employers waiting till their turn should come; it 
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would have been a credit to many exbibitioiis we 
have seen. In one of the refectories were hnng 
a great many pictures, which had been presented 
to the institution at various times by patients ; one 
of them had left a marvellously finished pen and ink 
drawing. 

Our cofiducieur told us that one of these had re- 
turned after being cured three times, at intervals of 
two years. It was now six years since they had seen 
him. We observed that the conclusion probably 
was, either that he was finally cured, or that he 
would have been dead. 

" By no means/^ answered our guide ; " we have 
had cases of lunatics returning after an interval of 
eighteen years/' 

He said the care of the insane was a greater strain 
upon the spirits than any one would suppose ; even 
those who experienced it were hardly aware of it 
themselves at the time ; it often happens, however, 
that they themselves become mad in the end. He 
added that he had had the surveillance of one 
division for ten years, and believed if he had gone on 
that his mind would have given way under it ; he 
therefore preferred and obtained a less lucrative 
position in the establishment, which did not require 
his constant communication with the insane. 

A circular detached building, forms the criminal 
insane prison. It is conducted on the cellular system. 
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It chiefly contains political offenders. Delmar was 
confined there, after being tried for attempting the 
Emperor^s life. It would seem there was not much 
insanity in his case, and he was totally unable to 
stand the treatment, which is that of lunatics. Books, 
periodicals, means of relaxation and all the amusement 
his state would allow were accorded him, but it was of 
no avail ; he declared " he should become mad if there 
were not some change made.^' At last he hit upon the 
expedient of addressing a petition to the Emperor, 
asking to be sent to Noukahiva for life, or if that 
could not be, to be put to death at once. The letter 
was forwarded, and not many days after, at the fall of 
day, there arrived at the prison four stout gensdarmes 
de la part de S,M. VEmpereur, who demanded 
and conveyed away the prisoner. He is now where 
he wished to be, in the lies Marquises, where he is 
in possession of a farm, and is living honestly, peace- 
ably, and profitably. 

We may mention that at BicStre is a tremendous 
well, two hundred feet deep, which supplies the 
institution with water by means of a steam pump. 
The mouth is a yawning chasm some twenty feet in 
diameter ; there is something very fearful in looking 
down the black and gloomy shaft. It has now a 
railing round it, but the addition is of recent date. 
Two persons have committed suicide by throwing 
themselves down it, the last about twelve years 
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nnce. There » an immense resevoir, covenng at 
least a conple of acres in extent, vaulted over, and 
about nine feet deep, into which the water is pumped, 
hence it passes through a filter before being distri- 
buted over the house. 

We shall not go into detail respecting Charenton, 
which we likewise visited, because we wish to con- 
fine ourselves more especially to lunatics of the 
pauper class, and the account we have given of these 
two houses is perhaps enough to shew the interior of 
asylums under lay attendants, whether as r^ards 
the poor, the infirm, the sick, or the insane ; we will 
presently say a word upon those which, although 
municipal, are under the management of reli- 
gious. 

In Belgium though there are private maisans 
de sante, and these appear to be well organised, the 
public institutions for this class of patients are mostly 
under " rehgious/^ We once visited a great number of 
these housesinall their details in various towns through 
which we passed, and were pleased with much that 
we saw. At Bruges, a benevolent ecclesiastic, Cha- 
noine Maas, has established three houses of which he 
has the direction, and he makes the care of the pa- 
tients his special study. It may seem curious to those 
who look upon the insane as irresponsible beings, 
mere living automata, to learn that the Chanoine 
attaches the highest value and the deepest considera- 
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tion to the spiritual condition of these unfortunate 
beings, and loses no opportunity of endeavouring to 
influence them by means of religious feeling. The 
" Sisters/^ who are about them, are chosen with the 
greatest forethought, and are only admitted to their 
task after due probation, while every provision is 
made, and every precaution taken to establish the 
religious element, as that to which most importance is 
attached both in their management and recovery. 

The chief and most comprehensive of these institu- 
tions is that of St. Julien, an extensive house, con- 
sisting of two corps de bdtiment, and situated in the 
Eue de la Bouverie. Unfortunately, the house was 
not built for the purpose, and as adaptations are 
seldom altogether successful, there are several existing 
disadvantages under which it labours. Thus, the 
house, as well as the land on which it stands are 
parochial property, and whereas the Chanoine would 
gladly remodel many portions of it to suit its present 
uses, the owners are very averse to any alterations 
being made in its present construction, and he and 
the patients are therefore forced to submit to the in- 
convenience, and get over it in the best way they can. 

There is a farm of about fifty acres attached, which 
furnishes the benefit of agricultural occupation to 
such of the patients as are able to assist in its cultiva- 
tion, and likewise contributes to the support of the 
house. 
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The institation contains about three hundred and 
thirty inmates of both sexes and all ages. Thej are 
for the most part the indigens de la viUe, and their 
expenses are contributed to by the parochial autho- 
rities at the rate of 75 cents or 7 pence per day. 
Middle class patients are also received on paying a 
moderate sum aiiuuaUy, and are accommodated with a 
private room. 

Another source of income is in a separate corps de 
bdtiment, detached from the house^ but belonging to 
it, in which are received pensionnaires, or boarders, 
being unmarried ladies or widows who thus take up 
their abode under the protection of a religious com- 
munity, and enjoy that tranquillity and respectability 
which they are not so sore of finding elsewhere. 
They pay an adequate, but by no means an exorbitant 
sum, and as no profits are sought, the surplus goes 
to increase the fund which supports the poorer in- 
mates. 

The care of the alienSs is committed entirelv to 
the Sisters, the servants attending solely to the ffros 
ouvrages, in which they are directed by the Sisters, 
and they are aided by such of the patients as are 
sane enough to be employed. 

Everything that is done for the patients personally, 
including the cooking, comes within the province of 
the Sisters. They are hospitalieres of the order of 
St. Augustine, sixteen in number. 
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The founder, Chanoine Maas, says mass daily here 
himself, but there is a chaplain besides. AU the 
inmates, with but few exceptions, attend, and never 
misbehave themselves during service. The chapel is 
always open, and many of them go in and kneel 
there during the day. 

On the occasion of our visit, the gardens pre- 
sented a cheerful sight, a great number of the pa- 
tients were walking or seated there ; some under the 
shade of arbours and summer-houses, others enjoying 
the sunshine ; some were at work with the needle, 
some were making pillow-lace, others sat abstracted 
and melancholy ; but the Sisters were among .them, 
and seemed to be looked upon by them with afiFection, 
while they all brightened up when the Mother 
Superior, who conducted us, passed through. These 
were all harmless. 

In a large, light, airy room, were a considerable 
number seated with theit pillows on their knees, 
making lace. 

This is sold for their own benefit ; they appeared 
gratified when we stopped to admire the produce of 
their industry, and several came forward to shew us 
their work. One or two Sisters sat with them. 
Most of them nodded familiarly as we passed, and 
one beckoning to us to stop, said in a confidential 
tone, '' Vous savez qui je suis ? Eh bien, moi je 
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vous dis que Dieu nous jugera tons apres notre 
mort/' 

There were several patients in the infirmary, and 
upon these the Sisters were attending with tenderness 
and care^ some of the former were strapped into 
wicker chairs, with a leather belt buckled before them, 
like so many children : these had little tables in front 
of them. Two Sisters watch by night in each of the 
dormitories. A separate bed-room is provided for 
somnambulists^ and tiiose who are subject to fits. 

The private portion of the house is very comfort- 
ably furnished, and the patients who have a separate 
garden of their own, are altogether more secluded 
than the rest. In one of these gardens we saw a 
heart-rending sight, a young girl with long fair 
hair, crowned with flowers, and dressed in white, was 
dancing with her own shadow on the wall. She 
might have been a not unfit representative of Ophelia. 

There were several other cases of interest, but our 
object in describing this house is rather to give a 
notion of the effect of the management of religious,'^ 
than to entertain our readers with a detailed narra- 
tive of all we witnessed there. 

As there are three institutions at a little distance 
from each other, all under the same founder, those 
of Cortenberg and Gourtrai, the patients are often, 
for the sake of the change, removed from one to the 
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other. Those who are unable to walk, are taken ont 
in carriages provided for that purpose. In order 
that their attention may not remain too long fixed on 
one object, their occupations are constantly varied. 
One curious fact mentioned to us by the Mother 
Superior was, that having perceived that the Sisters 
observe the rule of silence at certain times, and under 
certain circumstances, the patients volunteered to do 
the same, and have followed up their purpose with 
wonderful perseverance. 

A dinner is periodically given here to the friends of 
the institution ; on these occasions the patients, who 
are the least seriously affected, wait upon the guests, 
and no one would imagine them to be insane. 

Nothing can be more encouraging than the success 
of these institutions ; the Chanoine, who has given a 
great deal of attention to the subject, and has 
studied it deeply, seems convinced of the certainty of 
his conclusions, and it is not only a pleasure to talk 
with him on this his favourite topic, but one cannot 
but be deeply impressed by the conscientious earn- 
estness which inspires him. 

We might add here an account of our visit when 
in the Campine of Belgium to the Pays des Fous, 
where, at a place called Gheel, very little known, and 
seldom visited by English, the great majority of the 
inhabitants are insane, the residents making it their 
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business to farm the land. They are allowed to walk 
about altogether uncontrolled^ and unless when very 
violent are merely restrained from escaping by means 
of a chain from one foot to the other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I 

PREACHING. 

** The first education in the country offers no security whatever 
that a man shall not disgust and offend where he ought to please 
and instruct. Enter church after church in the metropolis or else- 
where, and you will hear the prayers mumbled by a machine, and 
the sermon read by a drone. The supplications are solemn with- 
out being serious ; the exhortations have only that gravity which 
conduces to sleep. The one is a pious form, the other a disagree- 
able necessity."^TiM£8 1st April, 1858. 

** They order this matter better in France."— stbrnb. 

*' Fas est et ab hoste doceri." — ovid. 

The fact that the greatest authority in the country 
»for mask it as we will^ we all tacitly award that 
prerogative to the '' Leviathan of the press'' — has 
thought it necessary to discuss the subject of popular 
oratory and to bring matters vigorously to a point, 
as well by reason of its importance, as by the general 
neglect and indifference with which it is too often 
regarded— or rather disregarded— in the routine of 
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public no less than of private education, is in 
itself a significant indication of the little esteem 
which attaches to this vast engine of social, of political 
and of theological power among a cultivated, an 
enlightened and a controversial public. The defects 
pointed out by the ''Times^^ are perhaps the 
more striking, at the very period of all others when 
so many men, possessing or thinking they possess the 
some small claim to be considered public characters, 
are perpetually thrusting either on the platform or 
through the press, upon all within the sphere of 
their influence, their crude ideas and too often 
illogical arguments on subjects, on which if they be 
tolerably well-informed, they are certainly not happy 
in their mode of expressing themselves. 

It is impossible sufficiently to deprecate the deplor- 
able neglect of rhetorical exercise in the training 
of our youth ; for that there is neglect, is evident, 
even in cases where boys are destined subsequently to 
become public speakers, and more especially when they 
are destined one day to address their fellow-men with 
the authority and dignity of the ecclesiastical office. 

All must agree ,with the able writer whose 
words we have adopted as our " text,'* that it would 
be a movement worthy of this age of progress, if the 
cultivation of the invaluable gift of eloquence were 
made to form a prominent feature in the education 
of the present and future generations. 
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It is unquestionably one which exercises the most 
important influence upon every phase of a man's 
life, mainly and materially contributing to the develop- 
ment of his own character. Lord Bacon has well 
said that we do not obtain a dear notion of our own 
ideas until we have arranged them and ''coined 
them into words," much less, therefore, can we hope 
to employ them for the enlightenment or the con- 
viction of others, unless we are practised in expressing 
them clearly; and there is no doubt that many 
mighty and magnificent thoughts, which might have 
done good service to mankind, have perished in the 
germ for want of that oratorical power which 
would have elicited their value, impressed their 
force, and exhibited their brilliancy to -the delight of 
an admiring audience. 

We can hardly imagine of any position in life in 
which a man will not find the benefit of a facility of 
address. He may never be called into what is termed 
'' public life," and yet he may, and that frequently, 
find himself so situated as to be obliged to get upon 
his legs. Again he may be so placed that from 
inability to make a suitable address, he may see 
slip away from him an invaluable opportunity of 
being useful to himself and to others. In short, 
as regards social position alone, we maintain there 
are incalculable advantages to be derived from pro- 
ficiency in the accomplishment of speaking, while 

o 3 
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corresponding difficulties are to be appiehended from 
the want of it. 

Is it not a fact that many among us^ educated 
men too, who know what good speaking is, and can 
appreciate its merits, and who may be perfect masters 
of their subject, yet become inextricably involved 
and break down if they are required to open their 
mouths for so simple a purpose as to propose an 
orditiary toast, or to return thanks when their own 
health has been drank. Let us ask what sort of 
figure such men would cut, if they were called upon 
to establish a proposition or support a theory. 

Again is it not a fact that men, and especially 
men of taste and feeling, conscious of this deficiency, 
will avoid meetings, dinners, and occasions of whatever 
nature which they suppose might necessitate the 
simplest address on their part ; and is it not a further 
fact that their friends and well-wishers tremble and 
blush for those who are superior in audacity and in- 
ferior in abiUty, as they first anticipate and then realise 
their faltering accents and imperfect sentences, made 
up of disconnected nominatives, stammering particles 
and senseless repetitions. True, we end by excusing 
it because it is seldom so bad but we have heard 
worse, and the sorry palliation reconciles us to an 
exhibition, scarcely more trying to the speaker than 
to the listeners : it is, in short, a relief to every one 
when he resumes his seat. 
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We suppose the most rampant '^ Anglomane^^ will 
admit that speaking is not exactly the forte of the 
English as a nation, and though there certainly exist 
examples of the most brilliant character to the 
contrary, these are the exceptions and not the 
rule. 

We often find, too, that our most easy and ready 
speakers are not those who have received public 
school training or University polish. If, however, 
this circumstance go to prove that facility of speech 
is a gift indiscriminately bestowed, at the same time 
it leads us to suppose that among those born to the 
advantages of a costly and comprehensive education, 
many would become good speakers if due importance 
were attached to ithe cultivation of this particular a&- 
quisition. 

If then, as regards the ordinary circumstances of 
private life, a flow of ideas on various subjects, and 
at least a terse, comprehensive and agreeable — if 
not elegant— mode of giving them expression be a 
desirable, not to say an indispensable accomplishment 
in a gentleman, what shall we observe of its neces- 
sity in a professional or a public career, and most 
especially for those destined to become theological 
expositors or spiritual instructors. 

It is more particularly of these latter we have to 
treat, so that we may abandon for the present the 
secular side of the question^ and confine ourselves to 
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'' members of the clerical profession/' informing our- 
selves at the same time how this matter stands 
abroad. 

Let us then boldl? ask ourselves wherein consists 
the difference between English and Prench popular 
oratory ; and first, we must admit that the warmth 
and vivacity of the French character, no less than the 
precision and the sparkle of the French language, 
are great helps to the elocution of our neighbours, 
and will always tell favorably on public speaking, as 
opposed to the phlegmatic coldness of the English 
temperament and the less pliant forms of expression 
of which our tongue admits. 

We cannot observe two Frenchmen accidentally 
meeting, without being struck by the play of feature, 
the movement of limb, the varying accent and general 
external mime, which seem as it were to form part 
of their discourse, and betray to the beholder the 
feelings by which they are successively actuated. 

If we go further south, we find this peculiarity 
increased ; we may see two Italians converse, literally 
without opening their lips, this sounds rather like a 
bull, but it is nevertheless a fact ; their gestures are 
so expressive and so varied, and the movements of 
their features so rapid and intelligent, that they 
understand one another perfectly without exchanging 
a word. 

We do not allude to this by way of recommending 
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its introduction to this extent into an Englisli pulpit ; 
action alone will not do there.* 

* Our readers mavi perhaps, remember a ridiculous anecdote, 
which will serve to illustrate this, told of a favorite orang-utang, 
picked up by Father Corbasson in his Missionary travels, and 
which had become so attached to him, that, unless locked up, he 
was sure to be his constant companion. One day, when the pre- 
caution of securing him had been neglected, the animal followed 
him into church, and there coiled himself up in a corner, and 
was forgotten, remaining altogether unnoticed by the congrega- 
tion. Presently, the Father mounted into the pulpit, the orang- 
utang roused by his master's foot^eps crept stealthily behind him, 
but instead of entering by the door, he ascended higher, and scaled 
the sounding board. The preacher commenced his discourse, as 
all good preachers should — cautiously and soberly — husbanding 
his energies. All were attentive, for his style was popular; as, 
however, he warmed in his subject, and at length reached the height 
of his enthusiasm, instead of the deep emotion he had been ac- 
customed to witness, and was prepared to behold prevading his 
entire audience, what was his dismay and disappf^Wtraent at not 
only observing, but hearing a most undisguised titt xun through 
the vast assembly, who nevertheless continued to rais« ^^eir looks 
intently towards him. 

The good father was horror stricken at the inexplicable mirth 
of his audience ; a thousand fearful hypotheses flashed in rapid 
succession upon his mind. ** Was he mad V* and he raised his 
clasped hands frantically to his forehead. ** Was he dreaming ?'' 
and he convulsively clutched his arm. ** Where was he V* and 
he gazed wildly around him. ** Had any one maliciously painted 
his face ? Had they thrown a full bottomed wig on his head 
Had he forgotten his ecclesiastical vestments ?'' and as each of 
these alarming queries passed through his mind, the preacher 
looked, and turned, and moved with a velocity, of the want of 
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It is certain all this is not natural to an English- 
man, and when he attempts it, he generally, only 
succeeds in reminding the beholders of the con- 
vulsive changes of position of a lay-figure — for his 
movements have no reference whatever to his words, 
and rather embarrass than assist their efforts to 
comprehend him; still, there is no doubt it is to 
be acquired, and the idea has even been taken up 
with so much ardour by some, that they have rather 
gone beyond, than fallen short of, the conventional 
notion of decorum within an edifice appropriated 
to religious uses. 

We have heard of some English preachers who 
are so energetic, that they find the limits of the 
pulpit a world too narrow for their overflowing 
sensations, and they must needs have a platform or 
stage whereon to give scope and effect to the gestures 
in which those sensations are wont to escape. They 
have been known to walk up and down the boards 
in a state of concentrated excitement, which may 

dignity of Mrhich, the agitation of his feelings rendered him 
wholly unconscious. The stifled titter had, meantime, increased 
to a broad grin, to which the preacher's own strange movements 
had perhaps in no small degree contributed. At length a friend, 
charitably making his way through the crowd, found means to 
gain the Father's ear, and informed him that his pet baboon was 
overhead leaning over the edge of the board, and repeating with 
tenfold agility and energy, every gesture he saw performed 
below. 
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be almost compared to that of the lion at a menagerie^ 
as he turns, and then turns again in his cage. We 
all know that an Englishman^ if powerfully affected 
by any cause, is equally capable, with a Frenchman, 
of external demonstrations, and can be quite suf- 
ficiently violent in his gesticulations. There is this 
to be said, that while one may be Ukened to quick- 
silver, the other rather resembles lead, and it takes 
more moral heat to thaw him. On the other hand, 
we may observe that a Frenchman can be very 
striking and very impressive without the aid of 
external demonstrations. The '^Times^' says, " In the 
last century, every orator attitudinized just as a 
Frenchman does at the present day,^^ we would 
observe, however, with due deference, that "atti- 
tudinizing " though necessary to give effect to the 
eloquence of some speakers is by no means indis- 
pensable for all. Few, we admit, can dispense with 
it, but we may cite as an example of one of these, 
Pere Lacordaire, the pulpit orator of France par 
excellence, the preacher who could fill the vast 
Cathedral of Notre Dame with a male audience, 
so numerous that there was not room to admit 
another individual, and such men as Ch&teaubriand 
and Berryer were fain to clamber up over the but- 
tresses and roofs to make their entrance through 
a clerestory-window to hear him. Perhaps it is 
not generally known that this same Pere Lacordaire 
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though possessing the great and rare talent of 
fascinating, of holding captive, of electrifying his 
audience with a word — nay, with a look — disdains 
all action ; we do not mean that he would despise 
or censure it in another, but it is not his way. 
He can do all he wishes (and more than any other 
preacher ever did) without it. His hand rests within 
the folds of his soutane, in calm dignity upon his 
breast ; but his eye — his lip — his words ! there is 
no eflfect which he may desire to produce, which 
he is unable to command by the unaided expression 
of his countenance and the tone of his noble 
voice. 

The anecdotes related of this wonderful Dominican 
are as endless as they are striking. His sublime 
and original thoughts burst from their confinement 
and soar aloft, carrying his hearers with them 
beyond the attraction of the terrestial atmosphere. 
The conceptions of his soul seem too mighty to 
bear their detention within the limits of his breast, 
even till they come to maturity, and rush from their 
too narrow prison, as it were, by their own impulse, 
and almost without his consent. We have heard 
him compared to a mountain eagle, captive within 
the bars of a cage, and whose conflict with himself 
to restrain the upward flights of his fancy were 
thrilling beyond description to witness. 

A Dominican father we once met on the Continent, 
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CTitertamed us for a long time with the marvellous 
scenes he had witnessed when under the same roof 
as the learned and eloquent preacher, and though 
he was doubtless disposed to sound the trumpet 
in favour of one of his own order, we must further 
say that we never met with any one else who had 
heard him preach, who did not at once admit his 
extraordinary superiority over any, and every other 
speaker they had ever heard. 

One day, when the subject of his discourse was 
the Blessed Trinity, our informant told us he had 
watched him as he drew the hearts and eyes of 
one of his countless auditories towards him, as if 
by supernatural and resistless fascination. As the 
learned Dominican warmed with the subject, he 
gradually attained to so high a pitch of enthu- 
siasm in matter under his consideration, that he 
seemed to speak inspired words, until the audience, 
awed and overcome by what they witnessed, rose 
with one impulse, and unable to restrain their 
emotion, burst simultaneously into the exclamation : 
—'' II voit Dim ! II voit Dieu /" 

The effect can scarcely be imagined. 

On another occasion, he so entranced his auditory, 
that altogether forgetting the sanctity of the place, 
they drowned his concluding words in a rapturous 
round of applause ; the preacher, however, raising 
his tone and looking at them with calm authority. 
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said, in accents at once of love and of reproachi: 
— *' Mes freres I La parole de Dieu ne s'applaudit 
pas." This brief and gentle but dignified repri- 
mand, from lips so commanding, sufficed; the 
assembly, at once recalled to a recollection of their 
position, sat down^ as one man, and breathless silence 
succeeded. 

Neither do we suppose there was much ges- 
ticulation in the French pulpit in the days of the 
great Bossuet, still less among the Court-preachers 
of the Siecle de Louis Quiuze when dignity and 
decorum were of the stiffest type, and the various 
phases of society had their proprieties in matters lay 
and not less in matter ecclesiastical, marked by a line 
of demarcation it would have been dangerous to 
overstep. 

But to return, literally, ''to our sheep,'' that 
is, to the kind of instruction with which theif 
souls are to be nourished. Let us begin by ask- 
ing what is the conventional idea of a sermon : 
Is it not something like this ? 

" Sermon : " — '' A long dry discourse, which 
usually sets one haK of the congregation coughing, 
and sends the other to sleep ; and,'' we might add, 
''which a large number of persons would avoid 
if tliey had the needful amount of courage." 

It is true there are various deviations from this 
generic definition : For instance, there are some 
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sermons so vivacious that they have been by a 
discerning public compared to 'brimstone/ and 
others so oily, that they have been likened to 
'treacle/ and both these specimens, doubtless, com- 
mand the wakefulness and attention of their hearers. 

These classes have always had their types. 

Of the former, we may take the Scotch preacher, 
who becoming very disagreeable and denunciatory, so 
displeased his audience that they took up their sur- 
touts, and one by one made off. " Ah V cried the 
preacher, as he saw the pews gradually evacuated, 
" ye may wrap your cloaks about you while ye need 
their shelter, the time will come when ye'll find it 
warm enough without them/' 

Of the latter, we have an example in a preacher of 
the time of Charles II., who being called upon 
to sermonize royalty, and having taken for his text, 
" It is appointed unto all men once to die,'' began 
his address thus— "My brethren, men are all 
mortal." But here the unfortunate parson's eye fell 
upon the countenance of the roue monarch, who 
looked as if he would have preferred any other piece 
of information. His voice faltered for a second, the 
truth is he was simply " in a fix." The next instant 
he recollected himself, and with what he thought 
admirable presence of mind, patched up the mistake, 
with " that is — I mean — almost all/' 

Then there is the Eubrical Sermon, intended to 
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fettle the doubts respecting ritual obsenraDce^ which 
would seem to have goue on puzzling the heads^ and 
addling the brains of divines and laity, ever since the 
Church of England came into existence, and jet are 
no nearer their conclusion now than thej were three 
hundred years ago. *' Ecclesiologists/' as Mr. 
TVIsraeli would say, have been '* fumbling at them 
ever since we can remember.'' 

On leaving their ''open benches'' after such a 
discourse as this, the congregation pronounce, with a 
looming presentiment, that Mr. Skylark is rising in 
his views ; he grows pusier and pusier every day, and 
dim visions of candlestick riots, and litigious church- 
wardens, float uncomfortably before their eyes. They 
won't sleep in their beds that night, much less on 
the hard ''oak." 

Tlien there is the Controversial Sermon, which 
sends the auditory home pensively musing on the 
questionable "soundness" of the Eev. Wilfrid 
Keredos, of whom there have been already alarm- 
ing rumours to the efiFect that he has given up 
all thoughts of marrying, and wears a hair shirt. 
" Ah, he will certainly go over the next thing after 
that." 

There is also what may be termed the Negative 
Sermon, the object of which is, not to tell the con- 
gregation anything about their own religion, but to 
inspire them with a salutary horror of that of others ; 
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and this in the course of the ^^ series/* is apt to 
degenerate into what may be called 

The Calumnious Sermon, consisting of a tissue of 
insinuations and misrepresentations, the natural 
result of which is that the congregation stroll out of 
church more ignorant and less charitable than when 
they entered it ; and it may therefore be considered 
productive of worse effects than the somniferous type 
with which we headed our list. 

But let us turn back from the matter of sermons 
to say something further about the manner of the 
preacher, and one or two other points equally impor- 
tant, as bearing upon both. 

It is one thing for a sermon to be practical and 
intelligible, and another to be impressively delivered ; 
and if a sermon is really to answer the only end the 
preacher should have in view— the instruction and 
improvement of his charge, there must be a happy 
combination of subject, language, and delivery. 
There is a hymn somewhere, which proclaims heaven 
to be a place 

** Where Sabbaths are unending, 
And sermons never cease.'' 

Now if this be a true description, it must depend 
very much upon the quality of the entertainment 
provided, to decide whether it would be extremely 
desirable to get there. To those whose experience of 
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the pulpit has been limited to the preaching of the 
" establishment/^ the information conveyed in those 
two beautiful lines, can scarcely come without a cer- 
tain amount of awe and alarm. Only fancy being 
very good during the whole of a long life, to be re- 
warded at the end of it, with— oh horror! — an 
eternity of Porteus or Gilpin, Montgomery, or 
Dibden. Nay, this cannot be credited, at all events 
in England. It would necessitate a belief in purga- 
tory : and in common justice, the place of expiation 
should be reserved for the special recompense of 
those who, when living, mercilessly inflicted these 
chastisements on their helpless fellow creatures, hav- 
ing first been, as Sydney Smith suggests, '^preached 
to death by wild curates.^' 

There is yet another class of preachers, and we 
must admit they " draV^ hearers, bnt we doubt if it 
be to any purpose. They are those who must always 
be doing or saying something striking, something 
that will be repeated of them, and will induce others 
to come and hear them literally " for the fun of the 
thing/' 

It is not many weeks since we heard of a York- 
shire parson, whose parish lies near Hull, and whose 
names alone are sufficiently strange, who mounted the 
pulpit, and looking round in his own peculiar way, 
which may be characterised as slightly flippant, 
addressed his congregation thus : 
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'* My brethren, Fm not going to give you a long 
text to-day; indeed I may say it^U be a very short 
one. It's only one word/* Then shaking his head, 
and in a tone which seemed to say, ^'now, if you 
think youVe grasped it, you^rjust 'sold/'' he added; 
" and it isn't God— no, it isn't God. It's—' But/ 
yes, ' But.' That's the text of my sermon to-day. 
You'll find it in the second book of Kings, fifth 
chapter, and first verse, when speaking of Naaman 
the Syrian, the sacred historian qualifies his descrip- 
tion of him by this important addition : ' But he was 
a leper." 

Now this was the talk of Hull for weeks after, and 
doubtless during several following Sundays, the idle 
and the curious wandered into this gentleman's church 
to see if they should not chance to hear him say some- 
thing equally droll. We have heard of another north 
country preacher, who doubtless with a similar in- 
tention, gave out his text thus : '' In the 24th chap, 
of the Gospel of St. Paul, and the 25th verse, you 
wiU find it thus written—' Oh !' " 

The sequel to this last anecdote is that the Rev. 
gentleman was so pleased with what he considered 
. the success of his ingenious idea, that a few Sundays 
subsequently he took another opportunity to address 
his hearers in the same way. On the second occa- 
sion, however, the word selected was from the 
Psalms, 5th chap, and 8th verse — " Love 1" and 
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as the preacher was rather of the honied school^ aad 
uttered his words blandly, many of the congregation, 
especially the elderly maiden ladies, were irrecoverably 
scandalized, and forsook the Establishment, to take 
up with the Baptist minister 

We once heard of a French preacher, who being 
on a mission and desiring to collect as large a con- 
gregation as possible out of the town through which 
he was passing, at the conclusion of his first sermon, 
announced that next time his discourse would be 
exclusively addressed to the ladies, and he there- 
fore begged them to come alone. This hint was 
quite sufficient. Talk of the curiosity of women ! 
this story shews that men are quite as open to 
sarcasm on this point. On the following Tuesday— 
the evening appointed— our preacher found (as he 
fully expected) the seats filled with men, in fact there 
was hardly room for the ladies, and many were obhged 
to go away. When the sermon was finished, the 
preacher gave out a second announcement to the 
effect that next Thursday evening, his remarks would 
be reserved entirely for the men, and he therefore 
begged the ladies would see the propriety of absenting 
themselves ; but the ladies had no idea of being 
served thus : their lords had set them a laudable 
example, and they unanimously determined to follow it; 
" ce quefemme veut /" &c« Accordingly on Thursday 
evening, bonnets, bonneta everywhere and the gentle- 
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men in their turn were obliged to retire unless they 
chose to stand in the nave and aisles. 

The mention of this article of female dress reminds 
us of a pulpit anecdote which we will repeat. That 
memorable period in the annals of fashion, when 
ladies "wore their bonnets/' as Punch justlj ob- 
served, " tied round their necks,'' is not so distant, 
but that our readers may remember the mode was 
strongly animadverted on by all sensible persons. 
Among these was a Dominican friar who resolved to 
supply his quota of admonition towards the abolition 
of the abuse ; one day, therefore, when about to ad- 
dress his congregation he spoke thus : '^ J'avais eu 
I'intention, Mesdames, de vous parler aujourd'hui de 
la dimenaiisai de vos chapeaux qui ne sont pas, ce me 
sonble. Si rapport avec 1$ tenue de la femme 
chr^tienne ; j'avais eu, ^-je, cette intention, mais il 
m'est devenu inutile de vous conseiller sur ce sujet, 
car k rheure qu'il est, je n'en vois plus du tout."* 

But what of field preachers ? what of the conven- 
ticle P Well, there we really may say there is some 
life in the pulpit; the people sitting under M. Non- 
conformist, are interested at all events, and occa- 

* "We were mnch struck during a visit to Wales with the 
appearance of the masculine head-covering of the women, which, 
though of course quite orthodox there, is unusual in a place of 
worship, unless it be a Jew's synagogue, where the men, as most 
people know, wear their hats. 

VOL. II. P 
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sionally edified, or they think they are, wliich is 
much the same thing. You will hear from some^ 
groans of sympathy ; from others, chuckles of appro- 
bation, (especially if the peculiarities of a neighbour 
be cleverly touched) ; a suppressed smile here, and 
a starting tear there, shew that they are atten- 
tive, as well as awake. Again, among "Evan- 
gelical or as they are also styled " Low-charch" 
preachers, there are samples of " earnest ministers 
of the Gospe V and the very fact that one is qualified 
by his auditory, especially the female portion thereof, 
as a "sweet expounder of the scripture,^' another 
as a "delightful teacher of God's word,*' and a 
third as " dear Mr. Smoothall,'' is strongly expres- 
sive of the talent possessed to a certain extent by 
many among them, which is so lamentably deficient 
in the " high and dry'' section. 

We use the word advisedly, because it is a talent, 
and one totally independent of every other qualifica- 
tion. It is difficult to say whether it proceed from 
the head or from the heart or together from both. 
Generally it is a peculiar gift, and may have been 
bestowed upon a man who lacks every other capa- 
bility. In another walk of life, it would simply — 
though perhaps not elegantly— be styled "the gift of 
the gab," for it is usually nothing more ; but if a 
preacher who happens to possess glibness of tongue, 
should chance to make a lucky hit in his maiden ser- 
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mon, he is considered a " popular preacher/' creates 
a great noise in more senses than ouCi and attracts 
overflowing pews, until his shallowness is fathomed \ 
Wild then^-proh pudor ! — though he may have gone 
up like a rocket, he comes down like the stick. 

There is, however, always an illusion, which does 
very well while it lasts — a clap-trap character about 
this kind of preaching ; and the secret of its tem- 
porary success lies in its originality, its eccentricity 
and its daring. It will be found to deal in bold and 
striking metaphors, not merely taken from tilings fa- 
miliar and natural, but chosen with disregard to refine- 
ment and even propriety, for the sake of effect ; for 
mark — in England — it is rare that homeliness in 
the pulpit does not degenerate into vulgarity and 
coarseness ; and this grossest of mistakes it is, which 
betrays the want of cultivation, of education, of feel- 
ling, and of reverence, in the class of preachers to 
which we allude. 

We hope we are sufficiently understood, without 
needing to soil our pages by giving examples of what 
we mean. Numerous instances are, we regret to say, 
of very recent date; and though they may have 
served as rechauffes to swell the 'jester's column' of 
the lowest periodicals, they cannot but have proved 
offensive outrages to the taste, if not to the religious 
sentiments, of all healthy and well-disciplined minds, 
and will scarcely raise a laugh in the uncultivated, 

p2 
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while they " cannot but make the judicious grieve. 
Slang expressions and unchastened gestures in a 
preacher are scarcely approved, even by that classr 
who might be able to apprehend their signification, 
and as they can produce no better effect than to 
cause him to be talked about, they certainly " argue 
a most pitiful ambition iri the fool that uses them/' 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We 
believe that what we need to acquire as pulpit orators 
is a familiar style of address, taking care that it is 
that kind of familiarity which can be kept within its 
own proper bounds. For this, we need taste and tact, 
a well-studied knowledge of the character of those we 
address, a command of our subject, of our language, 
and above all— of ourselves. 

Now in this particular, we certainly have models 
well worthy our study in the French. There is a 
honhommie in their relations — with the lower classes 
especially — an unobtrusive and yet unmistakable 
tone of sympathy and interest, in itself eloquently ex- 
pressive of the affectionate interest entertained on 
the one part, and the grateful appreciation with 
which it is acknowledged on the other. 

Thus when Pere Milleriot addresses the assembled 
ouvriers who compose the " Sainte FamiUe,'' the 
instant he appears with his bright, benevolent, often 
comical, yet always ascetic countenance, lighted up 
with his paternal smile, and his half tender, half 
merry, " Ah 9a mes enfans,'' though there is not a 
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woid spoken on the other side^ you feel that their 
hearts are full^ and that if they might open their 
lips, it would be to burst unanimously into the cry : 
''Soyez le bien-venu, notre aime et honore Pere/^ 

We should enjoy offering our readers specimens of 
this preacher's peculiarly happy style of address to 
the lower orders, no less than of many others whose 
discourses have attracted and impressed us, enabling 
us to spend many agreeable and profitable half-hours 
when on the continent : but we are doubtful whether 
they would be acceptable given in Trench, and as 
has been truly said, everything loses by translation. . 
...except a Bishop— much which appeared to us 
racy and stirring in its native tongue might become 
comparatively flat and spiritless in another ; moreover, 
a sermon read, however excellent, can never give any 
notion of an extempore address. 

An immense advantage — we ought rather to say 
an indispensable requisite— in preaching, is that he 
who may be called upon to address men of every 
class and every calling, should have his mind richly 
stored with general knowledge, and should further 
possess the power of expressing himseK technically. 
This will have great weight with an audience; it 
was one of the methods adopted and left to our 
imitation by our Divine Lord, who knew well how 
much it helped him in arriving, through the intelli- 
gence, at the hearts of his hearers. 
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If we want an instance of the value of this mode 
of address^ we may turn to the discourses pf that 
master^ at once of eloquence and of knowledge^ 
Cardinal Wiseman. Possessing a repertory, whence 
he can draw "at pleasure similes and allusions for 
every occasion, we shall find him, if preaching, for 
example, in an agricultural district, employing, to 
illustrate his meaning, the plough and the harrow^ 
seed-time and harvest, irrigation and draining, reap- 
ing and gleaning, threshing and garnering. If in a 
manufacturing town, he changes these terms for 
steam, engines and machinery, weights and pulleys, 
cogwheels and cylinders, pistons and condensers ; or 
he turns to the loom and seems to know as much as 
his hearers about lams and treadles, balancing-weights 
and shuttles with the uses of combs and web-beams, 
and all the apparatus of a weaver's handicraft. 

He has been known, when the occasion required it, 
to talk silk, beginning with the natural history of the 
worm, literally ab ovo, and describing its various stages 
of existence ; then taking the raw article in the cocoon, 
he works his way through each mysterious process, 
till he has woven it into a tissue— the texture of 
which, as it is unrolled before their mind's eye, winds 
itself into the thoughts, and interweaves itself in the 
recollection of a Leeds or a Spitalfields auditory. 

Again, let him find himself at a maritime port, 
he has winds, and waves, and tempests at command ; 
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his tropes and figures are such as are familiar to ' those 
who go down to the sea in ships/ and as the vessel la- 
bours and struggles in the boiling surf, he describes 
the management to be pursued, names the sails which 
must be hoisted, and those which are to be hauled 
down, points to the moment when the yards should 
be braced, and the topmast struck, and introduces a 
thousand particulars of which no other landsman 
would ever dream ; for he can run through the rigging 
of a ship with as much volubility, and far greater 
effect than that exhibited by a dissenter retailing his 
voluminous list of solemn and often inappropriate 
texts ; and the seafaring listener follows him with 
eager interest and will remember that sermon and its 
import, years after— aye, maybe on his death-bed, 
when all the dry, incoherent, and meaningless quota- 
tions he dozed over, shall have been washed from 
his memory. 

We recoUect on several occasions when attending 
the military services in France, having been much im- 
pressed by the tact with which the instruction was 
conceived and conveyed, and perhaps not less by the 
gratification and edification it seemed to afford the 
audience. There was always some point introduced, 
calculated to arrest their attention and to sink into 
their minds. 

Among other passages in the discourses of one of 
the military chaplains— P, Eeculon — we recollect one. 
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being his observations on a brief but pithy and sug- 
gestive dictum of St. Augustine, which appeared 
deeply to interest and delight the listeners. 

'^ Mes freres/' he said, " je vous citerai une parole 

de St. Augustin, qui m^a donne beaucoup k penser : 

la voici : ' Nous sommes les petits poissons de 

Yetermti," He then proceeded to explain in graphic 

language how this was to be taken:— that a little 

fish snatched from its native element, would always 

pant after the vast sea for' whose waters it was created^ 

and if, witheld from them, would inevitably languish 

and die. " Tend this little fish as lovingly as you 

please," he said, '^ lay him on silken and eiderdown 

cushions, surround him with the costliest objects, or 

place before him the costliest gems, remove him into 

the glowing sunshine, or thence into the grateful 

shade, choosing a spot where he will be refreshed by 

the cool breeze, surrounded with fresh green moss, 

corals, and shells ; think you, that even these objects, 

congenial as they may be to his nature and habits, 

will make him forget the limpid ocean from which his 

existence is inseparable. Even so is it with the 

soul of man. Made for eternity and for the fruition 

of the love of God, it can never rest satisfied with 

any condition, however exalted, which falls short of 

it. Each one of us may see this for himself. What else 

is ambition ? Is it not the upward longing of a mind 

never satisfied P put the ambitious man in possession 
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of the position he desires, . . . does he rest there P Is he 
not rather drawn further and further on, by insatiable 
aspirations, towards the object of which he himself 
has no definite idea. Ambition I what is it P If 
rightly directed it is the noblest passion of the soul ; 
but alas ! in his ignorance of what is working within 
him, man aims at and toils after that which to his 
shortsighted vision represents happiness ; he is arrested 
by the moss and the coral and the gems, in other 
words, by gold and honors, and authority and rank ; 
but when he has attained them, is he satisfied P Oh 
no ! Like the tiger that has tasted blood, he is but 
more eager, more ardent in his endeavours, or to 
something further. 

" The horizon which once bounded his wishes, has 
been removed to a still greater distance, and when 
he reaches the desired point, he still sees it beyond him, 
like the fleeting rainbow pursued by the deluded 
rustic. — Such is the soul of man ! — even when success 
has crowned his wildest hopes, the maddened hero, 
(weeps like the baby for his rattle) for more worlds to 
conquer; he is stifled by the confined limits of a 
sphere, for which the expansive longings of his capa- 
cious soul are too vast— ^stuat in felix augusto tra- 
mite mundo.— And why ? He is ignorant of the ob- 
ject after which he pants. He thought it finite, 
whereas it is infinite. Eternity— the boundless 
ocean of God's love, is the element for which the 

p 5 
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soul of man was created ; nothing short of that, can 
content him^ and though all the glitter of the world 
be powerless to form any substitute, he may attain 
it in all its fullness on a bed of straw/' 

Throughout the whole discourse, he riveted their at- 
tention with a variety of well selected and stirring mili- 
tary anecdotes and historical illustrations— he talked 
to them of men, who although they had served their 
time in the field had ended by becoming, first, priests 
and then saints ; of others who had entered religious 
orders and devoted themselves to the service of God 
in foreign missions and other posts of danger to seek 
a glorious martyrdom and to die a Christian's death. 

A mode of preaching not unfrequently adopted 
on the continent, has its advantages and their con- 
traries. It is, however, so unknown in England, 
that we will give it a passing word. It may be called 
the colloquial form of instruction, for it consists of 
a conversation maintained between two priests, one of 
whom from the pulpit takes the Catholic side of the 
question, while the other seated in the choir, states 
objections, either in the character of a Jew, an 
infidel, or any religionist opposed to the Catholic 
faith. This mode of preaching is much in vogue 
among the Jesuits in Italy, and it is also often 
adopted in the Provinces in France. We have heard 
it in Paris, in a part of the town where a Lutheran 
school and place of worship had been recently set 
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np by an interdicted priest, who had assumed the 
ofiBce of minister by way of earning a liveUhood. This 
man was well supported, the Prefet de la Seine 
being of the same persuasion. A party exists in Paris, 
whose policy it is, to search out those in distressed 
circumstances, and by various cogent arguments, to 
which their poverty consents, to persuade them to 
send their childiento their schools, to be brought up 
gratuitously, and to attend the services themselves, of 
course promising them protection and encouragement 
of every kind. 

Now here is a case in which this mode of instruc- 
tion is eminently useful, for it supplies those well- 
intentioned, but — in the matter of controversy, often 
ignorant— people, with replies which they would cer- 
tainly not otherwise readily find. Their knowledge 
of the catechism, or summary of orthodox dogmas, 
would, it is true, suffice to shew them that they were 
being persuaded into error, but their want of a proper 
form in which to clothe their answers, would confuse 
and embarass them, giving an undue advantage to 
their more astute adversary. These pulpit conversa- 
tions, therefore, afford them an insight into all that 
may be advanced against their faith, and a facility of 
meeting and parrying the attacks with which they 
are liable to be assailed. 

Now, those who object to this form of pulpit 
instruction, contend that it is calculated to create and 
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promote a polemic spirit ; that it rouses doubts 
where none would otherwise have ever occurred, that 
by giving a form and a plausibility to arguments 
against all hitherto held as incontrovertible, it un- 
settles belief, and may in the end produce heterodoxy 
and even infidelity. 

They add, that those who atttend such teaching, 
are, according to the perversity of human nature, 
likely to retain the objections and to forget the replies 
they have heard — that they may sometimes, from a love 
of argument, be induced to reproduce them, when in 
company with their fellows, and by dint of repeating 
and enforcing them on others, fix them upon their 
own minds, until at last, from the force of habit, 
they come to familiarize themselves with ideas which 
may in the end take a hold upon their understanding,, 
and undermine their belief. 

We are perfectly wiUing to agree that all this may 
be so ; that, like so many other projects, excellent in 
themselves, this is liable to abuse, and that there are 
many circumstances under \\hich it would be very 
undesirable to risk such a possibility as that at which 
we have hinted; but at the same time, there are 
certain conditions, and among the number, that 
we have brought forward above, in which this 
mode of instruction is a resource leading to results 
obtainable in no other way. Indeed, the same 
objections apply equally to ordinary s^mons. 
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For our own part, we judge of the advantages it 
offers, by the effect we have observed produced on the 
congregation, the effectual manner in which it keeps 
alive their attention, and the eagerness with which 
each objection and its answer is anticipated and 
listened to. We have heard all around us evidences 
of the liveliest interest in what is to follow ; specula- 
tions on the reason about to be given from the pulpit 
to the caviller who stands below, on some difficult 
question he has propounded with the air of a man 
who thinks he has posed his adversary. We remem- 
ber attending a course of these controversial soirees, 
at the little chapel of the Maison de Nazareth, one 
autumn in Paris. The seances were held on week- 
days, and the congregation which was nevertheless 
always crowded, consisted entirely of persons of the 
lower classes, profoundly interested in the discussion. 
It besides affords a refutation — if one were 
needed— of those insinuations which would lead men 
to infer that the Catholic Church can only maintain 
her reputation for authenticity and truth by keeping 
her children ignorant of the real state of the case, by 
tpanically forbidding their intercourse with other 
religionists, and by interdicting their perusal of, and 
acquaintance with, books of controversy, and argu- 
ments against the faith. Here we have, at all events, 
an evidence in favour of the fearlessness of the church 
which professes to be founded on a rock. 
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The Catholic Church offers yet farther resources 
in the way of preaching, unknown in other com- 
munions, and for which, as her ministers are 
specially instructed, they are also peculiarly adapted. 
We are not about to advocate the system to which 
we here allude — that in no wav enters either into 
our province or our intentions — we simply state 
{he fact, and our readers must draw their own 
conclusions as to its utility. To say that it can 
be abused is merely to predicate of it a sentence 
which might, with precisely equal justice, be brought 
to condemn every scheme which was ever yet sug- 
gested or put in practice for the benefit of mankind ; 
we therefore set aside such an objection as utterly 
illogical and unworthy of reply, and proceed to 
state that we mean those periodical and occasional 
modes of religious teaching known in Catholic 
countries as missions and retreats — preparations for 
the reception of the various sacraments, and last, 
but not least, what may be termed the '^ preaching 
of the confessional/' 

*^ Missions,'' it is true, have had their imitations — 
witness the Revivals ; but what a contrast between 
the original and travesti I and what an overwhelm 
ing proof it affords of the inefficiency of such an 
attempt, when unsupported by the sanctions and 
the authority of the Church. 

While we find each of these self-constituted en- 
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deavours iiivwably accompanied and succeeded not 
only by religious exaltation, exaggerated fervour 
and mischievous fanaticism^ but by moral irrega* 
larities^ and social disoiganization of the most 
dangerous and disgraceful character. It is a re- 
markable fact that whenever a Mission is preached 
by the empowered emissaries of the Church, its 
effects are perceived in the numerous conversions 
of those hitherto heedless of their salvation, and 
the increased piety of such as are already pursuing 
it. We might supply instances on both sides to 
illustrate and prove our statement, but so many 
reports to this effect have already appeared in the 
public prints that it would be superfluous to repeat 
them here. We need only refer our readers to the 
special correspondent of the "Times'' for the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness as to its consequences. 

Of " Eetreats '' as practised in the Catholic Church, 
we can scarcely give an adequate idea to those not 
already acquainted with their intention, their practical 
action, and their ultimate results. The entire seve- 
rance from the world and worldly preoccupations, 
which is a part of their essence, and the exclusion 
of all but thoughts of the one great object of life 
so seldom contemplated by any of us, until we 
see death actually approaching, certainly prepares 
the mind in a very special way for the truths about 
to be communicated to it; for it is only when a 
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man is thus face to face with God, and the world 
recedes from him and approximates its true levels 
that he can be, in a corresponding measure, enabled 
to appreciate at its true value that which, alone of 
all that surrounds him, is real and profitable. It 
is, in fact, the anticipation of that which must occur 
to every one of us — our death bed, C'est le premier 
pas qui coute, and if we thus prepare for it, by 
realizing it to ourselves now, we shall find it 
proportionably shorn of its alarms when the supreme 
and inevitable hour arrives. This is one of the 
advantages of those ''retreats'' recommended, and 
practised, and preached by the Catholic Church, 

It yet remains for us to speak of what we have 
called the ''preaching of the confessional,'' and 
this is a kind of preaching which addresses itself 
in an exceptional manner to the human heart. The 
penitent is, so to speak, alone with God. The 
priest, the instrument of God's word, is there, 
separated from him, but he can hear his voice, 
though he cannot see his face ; and having poured 
out, under the pledge of a secrecy as inviolable 
as the most private soliloquy to which God was 
the sole and only listener, the recital of his sins 
and his temptations, the judicious and disin- 
terested counsellor begins in his turn to reply 
to him according to the particulars he has heard, 
in the language of paternal love, and to give him 
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such instruction and such advice as is suited to 
his own particular need. No word that can be 
deemed superfluous is advanced, neither does any 
consideration interfere with the time needed to enter 
patiently, carefully, and amply into the details of 
the case. The advantages which such a conference 
presents, must be judged of by each reader for 
himself; if unblinded by prejudice, and unbiassed 
by a false preconceptior of the system, he can, 
we imagine, arrive at but one conclusion. 

There is, however, another kind of preaching we 
have not yet touched on, but to which we will 
accord a few words in summing up. We have laid 
much stress on language, on its arrangement, its 
import, its aptitude, its force, its tone, and we have 
pointed out the value of a judicious combination of 
all these. The touching and persuasive powers 
of true eloquence, none will dispute ; experience has 
taught us what may be its influence on the minds 
even of the most resolute and pre-determined, in all 
ages and among all nations. 

Notwithstanding this, there is a preaching more 
effective and more moving than that which is clothed 
in words. These may dazzle for a time, and may 
convince even when not logical, but their efl'ect will 
depart when their beauty is forgotten, and nought 
will remain but a vain and vapid reminiscence if not 
a pernicious impression. 
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A preacher may write and may deliver a striking 
discourse^ calculated to awaken the dulled senses of 
his hearers^ and stir them up to action ; but it will be 
only a temporary result, and at best he has only 
administered a stimulant, which must not be repeated 
too often lest it end in losing its effect; but the 
practical preaching of a devoted life, the, so to speak^ 
tangible evidence of the daily, hourly, life-long fulfil- 
ment of vows of poverty, chastity and obedience ; the 
unceasing, spontaneous sacrifice of present ease, com* 
fort, and domestic enjoyment, in order the better to 
perform the duties of a holy calling. This is an 
unanswerable mode of reasoning, an undeniable 
argument, a silent and unobtrusive, but at the same 
time a powerful and infallible method of impressing 
the truths to be conveyed. 

*' Toi bon ; tu t^abstiens et tu pries,'^ says the 
stricken but unconverted Arab ; he is unconverted 
because he has not the moral courage to abandon 
practices inconsistent with the faith he must adopt ; 
but he is convinced of the sanctity and perfection of 
the religion which inspires these noble sentiments, 
because while incapable of emulating it, he respects 

and he admires the life of self-annihilation which 

r. ^gion alone can suggest or sustain. 



THE END. 
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